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n^NGER? 


Stead'B  Bevietr.  H19I1S. 


Ever  done  any 
dowelling  ? 


IF  so.  you  will  know  what  a  worry- 
ing proposition  it  is  to  get  the 
holes  perfectly  true  and  in  the 
right  spot.  We've  a  little  tool  which 
is  specially  designed  to  bore  the  hole 
the  accurate  size,  beautifully  true,  and 
just  where  you  want  it.  Does 
away   with  dowelling  troubles     O  jtZ 


an 


d   th 


e  price  is 


only 


Here  are  tradesmen's  tools  in  abun- 
dance —  reliable  tools  from  world- 
famous  makers.  Our  tool  expert  can 
bring  many  time  and  labour-saving 
devices  before  your  notice.  Call  if 
you  can,  or  write   for  full    particulars. 

DANnS 

John  Danks  \  .S.m  I'ty.  l.til. 

Melbourne's     Dig     Tool     Store, 

.393-403  BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 


Here's  the  Boot  of  Qualitj 

Por  Horn*  or  Colonial  ••rvio*. 
•  ^^^^Hll^«  ».-«ta   tn   Wit    l«r 

<ctuJ     •!     T—tntt 

Per  ai/-  fit 
^mtm  tmmi  #*«.  •><»<•«<*«<<■  vt. 

\  HH    'HHH     IS  SMA«r  IN  AfPBARANiH  A.NU  1  Ic.MT  IMWBICMC 

ASDisspp.  lAi.i  V  <irrrABi.H  p«m  c"i    hul  wsa». 

Hand  Mwa  fren  hum  Bttwltla.  ••■  Cdf.  CIm«  KM  (lu 
or  blicW).  an  titm.  S«nd  alu  (or  wore  booi)  an4  P  O  O.  Mr. 
abU  at  SlntKaUlo  P.O  ,  S«o<laDd.     lllouraiad  CaUi«M  M^ 

«XUZnJL_XMA  MtH  flffM — t"  ' 

A.T.  HOQaNo.1SS,«TRATHMIQLO,  PIP! 


PlonAAT  aoH    l4«Hrf  W  <hr 


Wt    Pom  "  »*i«. 


RUNS  ON  ALCOHOL. 

.KtfiuiriiieiiUv  lUiiim.  iiiul 
-.imilar  liciiiids.  anywhere 
withniit  clp<-lri<  ity.  sprinits 
nr  ti.ittcrles.  Superh  c<>ii- 
iilrurtion.  12-inch  hi.idri 
Adjii8ta»)lo  Roller  Bearinit 
Kcllahle.  A  proved  comfort 
Prompt    dclivorv 


Keep   Cool ! 


Shipped     t'->     any     iH.rt  in     any      PS*"*     ^'^     ''?,'' 

world.     carriaBe    prepaid,  for     £A.       oena     r^nwr- 

tanoe      hv      Intcrn.Ttional  V«>ney      Order.      HanR 

Draft,    or    order    thronith  your    mnimission    iner- 

•'hant.  ...     _ 

Wm.    J.    H.    Strona. 

lit  NORTH  JEFFERSON  STREET.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  U.S.A. 


The  Fal  hful  Friend. 

Whate'er  his  i^llghlt 
V  II  help  they  ecnd. 

He'll  guard  Fluxlt*. 

TT  IS  ]NMSl'hNS.\hI,K  IS 


FLUXITE 


It  is  admitted  the  world  over  to  be  by  fsr  tbe  most 
effective  flux  for  PlnmbinK.  Klectrical.  and  General 
SoUirrinc  Work.  BOTH  .Amateurs  and  Mechsnics  use 
FLUXITE.  With  it  anyone  can  repair  ixjts  and  pans 
and  other  metal  articles,  because  it 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 

Of  Ironmoncers.  and  Storr>:.  in  ^ma11  and  large  tins. 

THE  "FLUXITE"  SOLDERING    SET 

contains  a    special    "small-space"    Soldering   Iron,    a 

Pocket  Blow-Lamp,  Fluxite.  Solder,  etc. 

Sample  Set  post  paid  direct  6 - 

Aoto-CoDtrolUr  Co..  272.  Vienna    Roei  B«rmoBdi»y.    EnglanJ 


Popular  Hotels  in  Central  London. 

WHAR     THB     BRITISH     WUSBUW. 

KINGSLEY  HOTEL 

Hart   St.,   Bloomtbury  Square, 
LONDON. 


PPPOSITB   THB   BRITiaH    WOSBDW. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

Great   Ruttell    St..  LONDON 

Thrac  wfll-aiipointed  and  coramodiout  TE  M  PK  R  A  N  OB 
MOTELS  *ili.  it  ii  l>rlirve<l,  mrd  the  trqulremenu.  ai 
modcratr  rhargei.  of  those  «ho  desire  all  tht  conreniencai 
nl  the   laigei    maiem    Licenaed    Motel*      Thcac  Hotel*  kart 

Piitrtirr  llfti  B  >lferetni(  ea  t^tn  fleer  Latattl.  lag 

SmcIoii  DIalai      0  lolag.    M  I' ag     Rrt^lig     Blllgrg 

••g  Saioklag  Rgoni. 

Fireproof  Floor*.  Perfect  Sanitation.  Telephone*.  Niglii 
Porter* 

ladrgom.  Attcntfaic*   aai    Tabl*  i'hAt*    IreiktMl 

iia|lr.  fram  5  6  ta  7  6 

WItN  Tahia  i  k^te  D  aacr,  fraa  |« 

Full    Tariff    aad    TeMimonlala    mn    applicatie* 


Kingtler   M^<t*l.  I 

'•••kcfirt.MtttMit. 


Tkackarar   Hotel, 
naaaeraf.  Iftttcett 
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CYCLONE 

Gates  are  Good 


The  Cyclone  Catalogue  contains 
numerous  ilustrat  ions  and  specifications 
of  Gates,  Fences,  Droppers.  &c  It  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  householder, 
farmer,  builder  and  architect. 

Get  a  copy  at  once. 


Cyclone  Pty    Ltd.     459  Swanston  St.,  Melbourne 


Registered   Design 
No.  991 


Fig.  189.     4ft.  high 


Get   our   Catalogue 
Posted    Free 


A  PERFECT  SHEEP  FENCE 


1 


W  &  W  502 


CYClONc.    bPKIiNG     CUIL 

With  barbs  this  fence   is  42  inches   high  from   the  eround  and  will  hold  any  stock. 

It  is  cheap,  is  not  affected   by  weather  and   is  sent  out  in   roHs,  in  various  heights 

and  spacings.     It   is   Hog.  Dog  and  Lamb  proof. 


CYCLONE  459  Swanston  Street 

PTY.  LTD.     ■  Melbourne 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
POST  FRLE 


CYCLONE    Pty.    Ltd. 

459    Swanston    Street,     Melbourne. 

CUT     THIS     OUT     AND     POST     TO-DAY. 


Cyclone  Froprietary  Ltd ,  459  Swdnston  St.,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Cyclone  Book  No.  26,  post  free. 

Name  

Address    


R.R. 


South   Australian   readers  address   to  123-125    Wayniouth    Street,    Adelaide. 


ITiauk   you   for  tuentiomug   Stead's   Review    when   writiug   t-o   advertisers. 
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SPRING    CLEAN 

YOUR     LIGHTING! 


^%-h:'^ 


«*^«'. 


^^ 


>^ 


-tf 


Willi  iIk'  spiiii;^  (oiuiriK  on 
you  will  uniit  .somctliing 
now,  fn«li,  and  dainty  for 
your  drawinj];  and  sitting- 
loom  rKctric  linlits.  N»'\v 
glass  or  fabrif  sha«loK,  or 
fl.iinty    l)oa<l    slindos. 

it  is  wondfifnl  uliat  a  vast 
iliir< K-nc*'    a    cliaiig)'    in    ,\(nir 
liglit  .shades  makes  in  tin-  ap- 
pearnnce  of   your    rooms. 

Won't  you  call  next  time 
Villi  are  in  town,  and  see  tlio 
lovoly   selortion    in   our  sliow- 

l<M»lil  ? 


/ 


S  T 


21-23     ELIZABETH    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 


I  he    Two 

"FIVH  HUNDRI-nS" 


In   tlio    1(1  J I  .limp  I    iviiic   Unco, 

the     Firftt     Six     '  .ere    running 

on  PA  MER  COROb  In  iho  Chicago 
5O0  Mile  Race.  fcVERY  CAR  was 
running  on  PAlVIER  CORDS  This 
i»  because  th»>y  have  proved  their 
reliability  under  the  terriflc 
st'^itin^  necessary  for  such  speeds 
as  were  made  In   these   races. 

Write   for    Lists— ^ 


MOTOR 
OYCLE 


were  won  on 


1 1  Kl{  K    .\  I  { I ;    I  W  on  N  E    \{  KCOK  DS  : 

Mr.    .1.    Qiii^ley.  Hamilton — 

6000    miles    on    6    H.P.    Jap 
1500    miles    on    6     HP.    Jap 

with  Side  Car. 

Mr.    11.     Conrad.     Camlierwell — 
5800    miles    on    6    HP.    Jap 

Without    any    trouliio    from     thoir    Silver- 
town    Helts. 

16     for  7  Sin.  Belt    8  tt    long 
20     for  lln.  Belt,  Bit.  long 

Forwanl    Helt    Clips.    1/9    each. 
Write  for  further  particulars. 

5  I  i^  AT  e:  r^  T  o  T;ir 

21-23     ELIZABETH     STREET,    MELBOURNE 

f  >/>/K)->/r  (•      C'r-.i/'ir      W  i  II  !;iin'^(m'^. 


Stead's  Revieic,  1M9I15. 


SI  F. Airs   R/:viE\\ 


\\\. 


\olxr  f&itore 
depends 


•  soooooogo 
itoeoooooo 

•  0000*  00 


on    .    .    • 
yoav  head 


>^-JSl 


"7" 


':^-4h^.^"^ 


C^:gr^ 


A  well-stored  mind  and  a  properly  traln3d  mind  are  not  exactly  synonymous  terms, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  properly  trained  mind  can,  and  does,  picl<  up  and  store 
away  a  great  deal  of  information  which  is  of  practical  use  in  business,  in  social  life, 
in  study,  and  in  sport.  In  this  sense  the  man  with  the  trained  mind  may  be  said  to 
have  a  well-stored  mind,  although  his  knowledge  may  be  confined  solely  to  practical 
affairs.  In  which  case  he  has  an  advantage  over  the  man  whose  mind  is  merely 
well-stored,  for  the  trained  mind  quickly  concentrates  itself  on  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  on  that  alons,  recalling  promptly  all  that  pertains  to  that  matter,  and  dismissing 
just  as  promptly  all  irrelevant  issues. 

Thus,  one  is  passive,  the  other  active;  one  accumulates  only,  the  other  turns  its 
knowledge  to  practical  use  by  comparing,  combining,  analysing,  deducing  and  finally 
acting.  The  passive  mind  thinks  after  the  event,  when  it  is  too  late;  the  active, 
trained  mind  thinks  beforehand— or,  if  necessary,  at  the  time,  on  the  spot— bringing 
all  its  guns  to  bear  and  dominating  the  situation.  It  responds  quickly  to  the  impulse 
of  the  will,  is  not  easily  overawed,  and  is  difficult  to  impose  upon. 

These  things  have  in  them  the  quality  of  success;  they  establish  confidence,  they  get 
things  done. 

THE    PELMAN     SYSTEM 
WIEL    HELP    YOU 


Tlte  Pelniaii  System  of  Mind  and  Memory 
Training  sets  out  to  give  its  Pupils  this 
quality  of  success.  To  begin  with.  it 
trains  the  Memory  thoroughly.  It  makes 
tlie  acquisition  of  accurate  knowledge  easy 
and  certain.  It  cultivates  the  live  senses 
and  sharpens  the  perceptive  faculties,  'ilie 
pupil     SEES  more,  and  thus  learns  more. 

Then,  right  from  the  first  lesson,  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  pupil  towards  mat- 
ters he  deals  with  in  everyday  life  receives 
attention.  This  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  training.  A  moment's  thought  will 
show  you  that  the  way  you  approach  your 
work  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  tlie  man- 
ner in   whicli   the  worli  is   done. 


The  lessons  show  the  pupil  how  to  make 
his  work  interesting  to  himself;  they  ex- 
plain the  inter-relation  of  thought,  feeling, 
aiul  action.  They  are  eminently  sane  in 
themselves,  and  they  help  the  pupil  to  a 
calm,  sane  outlook. 

The  propulsion  of  feeling  in  given  cir- 
cumstances may  be  so  great  as  to  preju- 
dice the  best  interests  of  tlie  individual. 
On  the  other  hand,  too  much  thought  may 
lead  to  inaction  when  action  is  necessary. 
If  you  want  to  know  how  to  maintain  the 
balance,  undergo  tlie  Pelman  System  of  Mind 
and  Memory  Training.  It  is  pleasant,  inter- 
esting,   and   protitable. 

Our  free  book,  "Mind  and  Memory  Training,"  tells  you  exactly  what  the  Pelman  System 
does.  It  gives  the  opinions  ol  eminent  men  in  the  old  world,  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  more 
importance  to  you,  it  gives  the  opinions  of  manv  Australian  and  New  Zealand  pupils,  some 
of  whom  may  be  known  to  you,  and  to  all  of  whom  you  can  write.  Use  the  coupon  below, 
and  post  to  the  Secretary,  The  Pelman  School  of  Mind  and  Memorv.  23  Gloucester  House. 
Market   Street,    Melbourne. 


Cut  this  out  and  post  to-day. 


To  the  Secretary, 

PELMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MIND  AND  MEMORY, 

23  Gloucester  House,  Market  St.,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  your  free  book,  "  MIND  AND  MEMORY  TRAINING." 


Name. 


ADDRESS. 


Taught  by  Post. 

The  PelniaR  System  is  taught 
by  post  in  12  interesting  les- 
sons. It  takes  from  8  to  10 
weeks  to  complete  the  course. 
Benefits  begin  with  the  hrst 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
the  Secretary,  the  Pelman 
School  01  Mind  and  Memor>-, 
23  Gloucester  House,  Mel- 
bourne. 
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The  Edison  Diamond 

DISC    PHONOGRAPH. 

Model  B.80  -  £20. 

The  Fldison  Diamond  Disc  Phonograph 
marks  the  attainment  of  an  ideal  by  a 
man  whose  ideals  are  many  years  in 
advance  of  the  times,  h  is  a  new^  and 
far  superior  method  of  recording  music, 
which  is  known  and  practised  only  in  the 
Mdison   Recording  Laboratory. 

7  ho  ten-inch  Diamond  Disc  Records 
will  play  longer  than  most  twelve-inch 
records  of  other  makes.  The  Diamond 
Point  in  the  reproducer  never  needs  to 
be  changed  -  and   never  wears  out. 

Great  musicians  assert  that  the  Edison  Diamond  Disc  Phonograph 
is  thf  finest  musical  instrument  in  the  world.  You  will  agree  with 
thorn   when  you   hear  it. 

1  he  Model  B.80  is  very  handsome  in  appearance,  and  can  be  had 
in  either  Mahogany,  semi-gloss  finish,  or  Quartered  Oak,  Golden 
finish.  It  has  a  twelve-inch  turn-table,  automatic  record  feed,  is 
fitted  with  Diamond  Point  Reproducer.  Metal  parts  are  nickel- 
plated,  buffed   and   polished,  and   it    has  a   turn-table  stop. 

it  is  a  beautiful  instrument,  and  really  remarkable  value  at  £20 
fin   Australia). 

Write  for  catalog,  giving  full  details  of  this  delightful  instrument. 
Mailed   post  free  anywhere. 

Enquire  about  the  Edison  Storage  Battery. 


WIuTi^  Rplf-oontnitifd  power  iH  ticHxIed 
tlio  Kdjson  .Storn^o  Hntt^Ty  fills  oror. v 
r»»<juironi<«nt.  It  is  fn'*'  from  load  and 
ncid.  hciiii:  of  iron  hikI  iiirkol.  in 
rnu.stic  potnah.  Thcro  arc  no  JilnioK 
and  no  corrosion  of  stool. 

Matiy  lon<linK  husin«*Ks  firms  and 
<nr|»<>r)i(  ions  in  .\\istrnlia  nnd  Now 
Z««.Tlan<l  liavo  in.stallaiions  in  rogjilar 
iiso. 

Among  thofto  aro  the  Electric  I/ight 


|)-'pt..  M<>llHnirno  City  Council;  the 
Gishorno  (N.Z.)  Muinripal  Tramways 
( rt  li<)lly  run  hv  Kdison  Storaco  Hnt- 
t«rifs:  l)avi<l  .lonos  Lt<l..  Sydnoy. 
Tnirk.s :  7  vchiolos  in  the  .Svdncy 
Traniwiiys;  .•"Standard  Waygood  rtorcn 
h's  Tnirks,  Sydney. 

lA't  ti.s  84^nd  yon  nrintod  matter 
and  fnll  details.  \Vhen  writing, 
kiiullv  st«to  what  you  netxl  the  .Stor- 
age Hatteries  for. 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON   LTD.,  364-372  Kent  St.,  Sydney. 


'i*bauk  you   (or  uHMitiouing  Stead'a  Keview   wben   writing   to  advertisera. 
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The  best  possible  gift  for  a  Soldier: 
an   Autographic  Vest   Pocket   Kodak. 


I 


Besides  being  simple,  strong,  and  easy  to 
carry  ;  besides  being  the  most  efficient 
little  camera  the  soldier  can  have,  the 
Autographic  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  enables 
you  to  write  on  the  film,  at  the  time  of 
exposure,  any  information  you  choose. 

Think  how  extremely  interesting  and 
highly  valuable  these  Autographic  pictures 
will  be  after  the  war. 

Takes  pictures  Ih  -x.  M^  inches;  always 
ready  for  use  ;  never  in  the  way.  Auto- 
graphic Model — price,   30/-. 

Kodaks  are  the  only  Cameras  which  are 
fitted  with  this,  the  most  wonderful  photo- 
graphic invention  in  20  years. 

Of  all    Kodak    Dealers    and 


K 


KODAK  (Australasia)  LTD. 

locorporating  Baker  &  Rouse  Propy.   Ltd. 


379  George  St..  Sydney.  "The  Blotk,"  284  Collins 
St..  Melbourne.  .And  at  Brisbane,  Adelaide, 
Hobart,  Toowoomba.  Townsville,  RockhamptoD, 
Broken  Hill  :  Wellington  (N.Z.),  Auckland  (N.Z.i, 
and  Dunedin     N.Z. '. 


Clever 
Cartoon 
work  — 
drawn  by 
an  old 
Pupil  of 
the  Press 
^t  School 


Learn  to  Draw! 


The  Cartoonist^s  Art  can  be  Acquired, 

Provided  you  have    in    you    the    DrawinK    instinct. 
It  is  just  a  case  of  ability  plus  correct   training. 

A  former  pupil  sent  this  8ke4ch  to  hit  off 
Wilhelm's  weakness.  We  put  it  here  to  show 
the  kind  of  woik  our  Postal  Course*  of  Instruc- 
tion teach. 

This    pupil,    like     many    others,    developed    his 

.  „,,^_^  natural  ability  with  the    help    of   our   Courses.     At 

'j^   jy    ^^  first    it    was    a    spare-time    hobby;     now    he    ranks 

y^'fy-        I  amongst  the  first    half-dozen    Cartoonists    in  Great 

^"^>^*^i  Learn    to   Illustrate. 

It  will  give  you  pleasure  and    make  you  money 

Our  Postal  Courses  for    Beginners    and  Advanced 

^'*Y  Students  are  fully  described  in 

.¥lA  TWO  NEW  ILLUSTRATED   PROSPECTUSES.  Pott  fn*. 

J-^U^f^^  Old  pupils,  whose    names    and    work    you   know 

^   NL^Lei^S.  quite    well,    have    illustrated    them.     Either    of    the 

prospecl.uses    will    be    forwarded  free    of    charse  if 

^^A  -I- -J— -  you  use    the   coupon   below.     If    both    are  desired. 

^^^  \  JT^'  please  send  6u.   in  stamps. 

v^^^""''""*  PRESS  ART  SCHOOL   (London). 

Aostralasian  RepreseQlatives  :  JAMES  RODGER  &  CO  . 
112DD  Lichfield  Street.  Chrtstchurch.  N.Z. 

Coupon  : 
t/y/i^  Pleaw  tead  me  your  Free  Preparatonr  Prcspectiu. 

Kame 

Address , 


^ 
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THE  CAR  « 


but 

do 

but 


LAST  MONTH  an  ADVERTISING  AGENT 
brouKlit  this  Piciure  to  our  General 
Miinagerl  He  refused  to  use  it! 
Perhaps  you  do  not  know  why?  It  was 
because  the  idea  it  tended  to  convey  was  that 
YOU  were  the  man  in  the  street  and  that  WE 
could  pitchfork  you  into  the  position  of  the  man 
in  the  Cur. 

It  minht  hare  been  a  (tood  Advertisement, 
we  did  not  ihink  so.  We  cannot,  of  cours* 
any  such  thing  as  is  indicated  in  the  pict  re, 
we  arc  publishing  it  after  all  to  point  a  Moral. 

OUR  MORaNL  is  that  no  one  can  perform 
miraclrs.  \X  E  cannot  asM-t  ^  OU  to 
make  h  Flying  Leap  into  Pros^peiity  ;  all 
we  can  do  is  to  help  you  lo  h-  Ip  yourself. 
If  you  are  a  cli-ik,  we  can  tr.iin  you  to  be  a 
GOOD  cl  tk.  or  an  ACCOUNTANT.  If  you  have 
natural  inclinations  towards  Engineering,  we  can 
train  you  to  be  an  Engineer  ;  and  so  with  other 
professions  and  trades. 

Our  part  is  to  show  you  how  to  improve  your 
position  in  >our  spnrr  lime-  to  take  a  step  up  in 
life  by  using  your  empty  hours. 

STEP    BY    STEP     is    our     method;     steady 
climbing. 

Applv  AT  ONCE  for  .1  FREE  copy 
of  (»ur  illustr.iti'd  prospcttus  "  B."  This  in- 
tcre.stinjf  book  is  worth  rcadinfr.  Get  it 
NOW,  \vhil<"  vou  think  of  it 

I  Stolt's  Correspondence  College 

Addrr««   NrAr.'«t    Office) 

100  Ruisell  Street,  Melbourne 
70  Pitt  Street  -  Sydney 


Among  our  250  course; 
are  the  following  i  — 
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Resul  T   of    the    Austi'ian    fleet's    bombardment    of 
Ancona,  on  the  Adriatic  coast. 
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good  colour,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  type  printed 
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and  that   is  the  main  thing. 
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be  maMioK  for  iu  attack. 
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PROGRESS    OF    THE    WORLD 


.Septemeee   i.  1915. 
More  Determined  Than  Ever. 

A\Tiilst  we  cannot  but  admit  that,  at 
the  moment,  the  military  situation  looks 
an>i:hing  but  bright,  there  is  amongst 
the  Allies  not  the  slightest  sign  of 
weakening,  no  indication  whatever  that 
any  one  of  them  feels  the  task  ahead 
too  great.  There  was  beginning  to  creep 
into  our  minds  the  faint  dread  that 
Russia,  under  the  terrible  blows  she  has 
been  receiving,  might  be  tempted  to 
make  terms  with  the  enemy  while  in  the 
gate  with  him.  but  that  fear  has  been 
entirely  dispelled  by  the  expressions  of 
burning  patriotism  which  have  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  the  members  of  the 
Duma,  of  great  leaders  throughout  the 
Tsardom.  It  is  magnificent  that,  de- 
spite the  severe  handling  she  has  re- 
ceived, Russia  shows  to-day  even  more 
determination  not  to  turn  back  from  the 
task  before  her  than  she  did  a  year  ago. 
Instead  of  the  disunion  Germany  un- 
doubtedly hoped  to  find  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Allies  when,  after  twelve  months, 
they  could  point  to  no  solid  achieve- 
ment, the  Entente  nations  are  welded 
)'et  more  firmh'  together,  are  more  than 
e\'er  one  in  their  determination  to  see 
the  thing  through  If  apparent  failure 
to  achieve  what  they  had  set  out  to  do 
gives  this  result,  we  may  confidently  as- 
sume that  nothing  can  shake  the  soli- 


darit}'^  of  the  alliance  between  Russia, 
and  France,  and  Britain-  Together  the\' 
have  suffered,  together  they  will 
triumph.  We  may,  indeed,  rejoice  at 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  all  three 
countries  after  a  year's  horrible  war. 

Poland  Lost  in  Four  Weeks. 

Just  exactl}^  a  month  ago,  writing  in 
these  pages  on  the  situation  in  Poland,  I 
pointed  out  that  the  vital  question  was 
not  whether  Russia  could  keep  Warsaw, 
hold  Novo  Georgievsk,  defend  Ivan- 
gorod,  but  whether  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  could  save  his  army.  When  we 
look  back  over  the  events  which  have 
happened  during  the  short  four  weeks 
that  have  elapsed  since  then,  we  realise 
how  tremendously  rapid  has  been  the 
German  advance,  how  amazing  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Austro-German  forces 
have  beaten  down  the  resistance  of  the 
Russian  armies.  Four  weeks  ago  War- 
saw had  not  fallen,  the  Russians  still 
held  half  of  Poland  and  cdl  the  im- 
menseh"  strong  frontier  fortresses  care- 
fully strengthened  during  the  last  few 
months.  To-da}-  Poland  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  two  greatest  for- 
tresses of  all.  Novo  Georgievsk  and 
Brest-Litewski.  after  a  heroic  but 
brief  resistance  were  stormed  and 
captured     with     their     garrisons     and 
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with  j^reat  stores  of  aiiinuiniti<jn  aiid 
military  supplies.  The  XieiiKii  barrier 
forts,  Grodno  and  Kovno.  the  line  of 
fortresses  on  the  Xarcw,  Ossowiec. 
Lomza,  Ostrolcnka,  Roshnn  and  Sierok. 
have  one  after  the  other  been  pounded 
to  bits  by  the  terrible  siege  artillery  of 
the  enemy.  What  three  months  ago  I 
sugLjostpfl  imist  happen  is  now  an  ar- 
coinplished  fart,  and  the  question  is  not 
now  so  much  :  Where  will  the  Russians 
stand  ?  as  when  will  the  enemy  cease 
from  |)ursuinf(  ^ 
Modem  Horatii. 

I  Ills  w.ir  has  shown  that  there  is  no 
modern    fortress    which     can    hold    out 
against    the   mighty   Gorman   and    Aus- 
trian Imwit/crs.     The  real  defence  of  a 
fort  is  a  field  army  before  it  ;  it  becomes 
a  base  rather  than  a  fortress.     As  long 
as  the  Russians  could  spare  troops  to 
oi)erate  about   Grodno   and    Ostrnlenka 
thov  found  it  possible  to  hold  the  for- 
tresses :  directly  the  field  forces  had  to 
be    withdrawn    and    the    Germans    got 
within    r;ingp.    the     garrisf>ns     h.id    no 
chance      Like  modern  lioratii,  they  re- 
mained  behind,  and  held   the   forts  on 
the  NicM)en  and  Narew,  thus  giving  the 
Russinn    .irmies    a    few    more    days    in 
which    to    escape.       I'nfortunatclv    for 
them  there  was  in  their  case  no  friendly 
Tiber  to  save  them   from  the   foe.  and 
tens   of    thousanfls   of    them,    after    ac- 
complishing   tluir    task,    fell    into    the 
hands  of  the  enemy.    Were  they  able  to 
delay  the  foe's  advance  sufficient  1\-  long 
to  save  the  Grand   Duke's  armies^      In 
view  of  the  rajiidity  with  which  the  Ger- 
mans stamped  out  their  resistance  it  is 
certainly      doubtful         According      to 
Berlin  .uifl  N'ienna.  immense  numbers  of 
Russian  officers  and  soldiers    and  great 
sufiplies  of  war  material  were  captured 
According     to     Pctrograd.     the    Grand 
Duke  not   onlv   skilfully   withrlrew   his 
forces  practically  intact,  but  in  so  doing 
he  succeeded  in  luring  the  cnemv  into 
dangerous  positions,  and.  when  the  time 
comes,  will  turn  and  rend  them      If  the 
strategy  of  the  (»ranrl  Duke  were  really 
to   tempt   the   (»crmans  to    follow   him 
into  the  forests  and  marshes  of  Russia 
pro|>er.  he  wrmld  hardly  make  their  pro- 
gress as  difficult  as  ]iossiblc  by  destroy- 
ing everything  iis  he  retreats.    He  would 
certainly  leave  bridges  to  facilitate  their 


.ui\.iiue,   not   blow   tliem   up  as  he  has 
done  to  deln\-  their  pursuit 

Creating  a  New  Army. 

1  tiiiiik.  on  tiic  whole,  the  happenings 
of    August   bear  out   my   contention  of 
last  month  that  as  a  fighting  force  the 
Poland   army  of  the  Grand   Duke  has 
practically  ceased  to  exist.     There  may 
})c  great  numbers  of  Muscovite  soldiers 
still   under  arms,  but  they  are  sei)arate 
entities  ,      the      army      machinery*      has 
vanished.     These  men  will,  of  course,  be 
collected    together,     and     will    form    a 
-)])lcndid  nucleus  on  which  to  build  up 
a  new  eflicient  war  machine,  but  our  own 
experience,    and    that    of    Kitchener    at 
home,  makes  it  absolutely  clear  that  it 
tikes  at   least  nine  months  to  create  a 
new  army  a  million  strong.     The  Rus- 
sians, with  their  seasoning  of  veterans, 
mav    do    it    in    six,    but    obviously    the 
Allies  can  look   for  no  great  assistance 
from  Russia  until  next  spring  or  sum- 
mer.    New  armies  will   be  ready  then, 
wjiether   thc\'   are  equipped   or  not   de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  forcing  of  the 
D.irdanclles.  depends,  that  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  upon  our  men  fighting  on  Galli- 
poli.     There  are.  I  find,  still  people  who 
firmly    believe    that    the    Russians    will 
soon    be    surging    forward    again,    will 
once  more  hurl  the  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians   back    to    their   own    frontiers    as 
thev  have  done  twice  already.     A  brief 
consideration  of  the  position  shows  how 
devoid  of  foundation  is  this  hope.     As- 
suming,  for  the  moment,  that  the  Grand 
Duke  actual!)-  did  get  his  armies  away 
int.ict,  the  same  reasons  which  permitted 
the  rapid  German  advance  will  prevent  a 
Russian  offensive.     In  this  war  it  is  the 
high   ex|)losive  .shell,   the   gigantic  gun 
whi(h   wins  out  every  time.     The  Ger- 
mans drove  the  Russians  out  of  Galicia, 
out  of  Pokuul.  with  a  rain  of  shells  on 
the  same  principle  as  a  man  cleans  a 
street  with  a  water  hose.     To  force  the 
enemy  back  now  the  Russians  will  have 
to  employ  the  same  method,  will   have 
to  retake  their  own  fortresses  rearmed  in 
the   thorough    German    manner.      Thev 
have  not  the  guns  or  the  shells  to  do  it 
with      What  guns  thev  had   in   Poland 
were  patently  outrani^ed.  and  the  supr-ly 
of  explosive  shells  was   utterly   insuffi- 
cient 
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Can  Russia  Get  Munitions? 

Russia  is  still  starving'  for  munitions 
of  war.  Can  she  get  them  quickly  ?  Ob- 
viously she  cannot.  We  may  be  sure  that 
Vladivostok  is  tremendously  congested, 
that  the  ])oor  docking  facilities  at 
Archangel  have  been  unable  to  cope 
with  the  amount  of  munitions  which 
would  be  needed  if  the  Tsar's  troops 
are  to  advance  at  once.  The  submarin- 
ing of  the  India,  off  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way, proves  pretty  clearly  that  the  Ger- 
mans seem  to  be  under  the  im- 
pression that  supplies  of  war  ma- 
terial are  being  sent  to  Russia 
via  the  White  Sea.  Mention  has 
been  made  of  mines  to  the  north  of  Nor- 
way, and  the  presence  of  the  auxiliary 
cruiser  in  that  neighbourhood  certainly 
suggests  that  ships  laden  with  supplies 
have  to  be  convoyed,  or.  at  any  rate, 
closely  watched.  We  have  heard  a  good 
deal  about  the  handsome  way  in  which 
Japan  returned  to  Russia  all  the  guns 
the  Mikado's  forces  had  taken  from  her 
in  the  last  war.  It  was  a  generous  thing 
to  do,  and  raises  the  Japanese  higher 
than  ever  in  our  esteem,  but  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  if  these  weapons. 
ten,  and  in  many  cases,  fifteen  years 
old,  will  be  of  much  service  in  the  field 
to-day.  The  Russian  artillery  in  the 
Japanese  war  was  admittedly  not  very 
good,  and,  even  if  it  had  been 
thoroughly  up  to  date,  the  gun  rifling 
would  speedily  be  torn  to  bits  or  worn 
out  by  the  more  powerful  propellent 
powders  now  used.  The  White  Sea 
freezes  up  this  month,  and  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  Russia  cannot  possibly  get 
the  supplies  she  needs  via  the  5000-mile 
railway,  which,  unguarded  for  the  most 
part,  stretches  across  frozen  Siberia 
from  Vladivostok  to  Moscow. 

The  German  Losses. 

We  are  told  to  take  comfort  in  the 
immense  losses  sustained  b\'  the  invad- 
ing Austrian  and  German  armies,  in  the 
gigantic  slaughter  inflicted  by  the  retir- 
ing Russians  as  they  rapidly  fell  back 
through  Poland  and  Galicia.  We  would 
like  to  do  so,  of  course,  like  to  feel  that 
this  tremendous  offensive  in  the  east  had 
crippled  our  formidable  foes.  Is  it  rea- 
sonable, though,  to  assume  that  the  flee- 
ing Russians  were  really  able  to  give  so 


splendid  an  account  of  themselves? 
Naturally  the  general  who  is  being  pur- 
sued puts  as  good  a  face  on  the  matter 
as  possible,  and  it  is  but  human  nature 
to  say  that  the  losses  of  the  pursuer 
were  far  heavier  than  his  own.  The  re- 
ports from  Petrograd  have,  at  any  rate, 
always  been  very  human  indeed,  'in  all 
previous  wars,  though,  the  jjursuer  has 
lost  fewer  men  than  the  pursued.  Then 
it  is  the  enemy  guns  which  were  respon- 
sible for  the  Russian  retirement  ;  hand- 
to-hand  encounters  have  been  rare. 
Shells  have  compelled  the  evacuation  of 
positions  before  the  foe's  forces  got 
within  rifle  range.  The  Austro-Ger- 
man  losses  have  no  doubt  been  heavy, 
but  nothing  like  as  severe  as  the  Petro- 
grad communiques  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve. 

Where  Will  the  Blow  Fall? 

September  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
most  momentous  months  since  the  out- 
break of  war.  In  the  west,  there  at  last 
appear  signs  that  the  so  long  and  un- 
accountably delayed  offensive  by  France 
and  England  is  really  on  the  eve  of 
beginning.  If  that  be 'so,  then  the  Ger- 
man forces,  released  from  the  east,  will 
be  wanted  in  the  west  ;  will  be  has- 
tened across  the  Empire  and  thrown 
into  the  trenches  in  Flanders  and 
France.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  need 
for  strengthening  their  western  front 
was  not  compelled  whilst  they  were 
actively  engaged  in  crumpling  up  our 
valiant  allies  in  Poland.  A  tremendous 
offensive  in  the  Argonne.  Alsace  and 
Artois  might  have  saved  the  armies  of 
the  Grand  Duke,  rescued  Warsaw  and 
Brcst-Litewski.  If  it  comes  now,  the  Ger- 
mans will  have  troops  free  to  meet  it. 
If  the  Kaiser  is  satisfied  with  what  he 
has  won  in  Courland,  Galicia  and 
Poland,  and  does  not  propose  to  make 
a  raid  to  Petrograd  or  Odessa,  but  will 
simpl\-  hold  on  to  the  new  ground  con- 
quered, where  will  his  next  blow  fall  ? 
It  is  unfortunate  that  after  a  )'ear's  war 
we  should  be  speculating  rather  on 
whore  the  Germans  propose  to  attack 
than  guessing  where  the  Allied  offensive 
is  to  begin.  It  is  another  demonstration 
of  the  extraordinary  strength  of  Ger- 
many, which  so  man\'  critics  so  woefully 
underestimated  twelve  months  ago. 
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Is  Venice  in  Danger? 

Our  Kjvcr  tins  monlii  is  a  re|>roclur- 
tion  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
many  marvellous  monuments  in  which 
Venice  abounds — the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
which  spans  the  narrow  waterway  Ije- 
twcen  the  great  Doge's  Palace,  in  all  its 
magnificance,  and  the  gloomy  prison, 
where  so  many  Venetian  nobles  and 
patriots  ended  their  lives.  My  thoughts 
had  l>een  turned  to  Venice  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  probable  course  of 
the  war  during  the  next  few  months. 
1  saw  again  the  fairylike  canals  and 
bridges,  the  towering  ('ampanile,  the 
wonderful  churches  and  the  Square  of 
St.  Mark,  with  its  clouds  of  pigeons,  and 
shuddered  to  think  it  i>ossible  that  these 
mediaeval  glories  might  lie  ruthlessly 
smashed  into  ruin  by  the  dread  Aus- 
trian artillery,  the  canals  run  red  with 
the  blood  of  des|5airing  patriots.  Pro- 
Ixibly  that  would  never  hap}:)en.  for,  if 
the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  were  m 
danger  of  bombardment,  surrender 
would  no  doubt  save  it  from  destruc- 
tion, but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  fair 
city  might  suddenly  be  in  grave  danger 
if  the  Austrians  instead  of  marching  into 
I^ssaral)ia,  instead  of  invading  Serbia, 
dcscenfied  in  their  might  in  the  rear  of 
the  Italian  army  on  the  Venetian  ]>Iain. 
1  indiratefl  what  this  might  mean  last 
month,  and  smce  then  the  Italians  do 
not  ajjj^ar  to  have  materially  improved 
their  position  They  are  still  outside 
Gorz,  whose  "  imminent  fall  "  we  have 
been  told  about  in  cables  from  Rome 
for  the  last  three  mfmths  Some  of  the 
engagements  now  taking  place  in  the 
Trentino  district  are  being  fought  on 
Italian.  nf)t  Austrian,  territory,  and  it 
is  evident  that  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
Italian  troops  who  went  into  the  Tyrol 
have  come  out  again.  That  does  not 
mean  much,  for  clearly  the  oj^jwsing 
armies  have  taken  up  positions  on  the 
natural  frontier,  which  runs  sometimes 
in  Austrian,  sometimes  in  Italian,  terri 
tory. 

The  Alleged   Roman  Agreement. 

No  doubt  the  troops  of  our  latest 
ally  have  made  their  defences  very 
•itrong  to  meet  precisely  such  an  emer- 
gency as  the  one  we  are  contemplating, 
but  we  cannot  forget  that  they  have  had 


but  a  few  weeks  of  war  as  it  is  fought 
to-day,  and  will  have  to  meet  veterans 
up  to  every  trick,  learned  in  modern 
tactics,  which  they  have  proved  out  in 
Galicia  and  Poland.  Germany  is  not  at 
war  with  Italy.  It  is  said  that  this  is 
due  to  a  secret  treaty  between  Italy  and 
Roumania,  which  would  comoel  the 
latter  to  intervene  should  Germany  at- 
tack the  former.  Be  that  as  it  mav,  the 
Kaiser  is  evidently  reluctant  to  send  his 
armies  against  his  quondam  ally,  and 
unless  the  Austrians  have  German  help, 
it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  succeed  in 
overrunning  Lombardy  and  Venetia. 
At  the  moment  it  would  seem  that  Italy's 
safety  rests  more  in  the  aversion  of  the 
Kaiser  to  declare  war  on  her  than  on 
anything  else.  If  the  Germans  did  join 
the  Austrians  in  a  combined  attack  on 
northern  Italy,  then  Venice  is  more 
likely  to  be  saved  in  France  and  Flan- 
flers  than  by  the  gallant  efforts  of  the 
Italian  armies.  A  great  attack  by 
1- ranee  and  England  would  save  it,  just 
as  the  Russians  by  their  drive  into  East 
Prussia  saved  Paris. 

Moscow  in  1812  — Petrograd  In  1915. 

Will  the  Germans  venture  a  rush  on 
Petrograd.  risk  the  obvious  danger  of 
such  a  move  to  win  so  tremendous  a 
prize?  A  prize  tliat  might  well  carry 
Russian  submission  Avith  it.  I  have 
mentioned  l^fore  that,  in  my  opinion, 
a  formidable  German  advance  on  Petro- 
grad would  definitely  indicate  that, 
whilst  Russian  forces  in  large  numbers 
might  still  be  in  the  field,  the  Tsar's 
armies,  as  organised  entities,  had  ceased 
to  exist.  If  that  is  really  so,  then  I  fear 
that  -weather  fx^rmitting — the  tenipta- 
tiiui  to  advance  and  seize  Petrograd  will 
prove  altogether  too  great  for  von  Ilin- 
dcnburg  to  resist.  \\'ith  the  Kaiser's 
legions  before  the  capital  of  All  the 
Russias.  the  danger  of  the  Tsar  being 
comi>elle<l  to  make  a  separate  peace  be- 
comes infinitely  greater.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  th^t  the  loss  of  her  capital 
now  would  crinple  Russia  no  more  to- 
day than  it  did  in  i8i2  The  cases  are 
not  at  all  parallel.  Napoleon  had  a 
line  of  communications  8oo  miles  long, 
he  had  left  foes  behind  him.  enemies 
were  at  large  to  north,  to  south,  to  east, 
to  west.     He  had  to  live  on  the  country, 
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winter  made  tins  doubly  difficult,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  capital  by  fire 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  re- 
main. He  had  to  choose  between  stay- 
ing in  Moscow  and  being  entirely  cut 
off  and  hemmed  in,  or  retreating.  He  re- 
treated, and  the  Grande  Armee  was  lost, 
only  a  few  stragglers  escaping  the  Cos- 
sacks and  the  frost.  Directly  Tsar 
Alexander  refused  to  make  peace,  even 
with  the  formidable  Napoleon  in  pos- 
session of  his  capital,  the  great  French 
leader's  fate  was  sealed.  He  could 
bring  no  more  pressure  to  bear,  he  had 
shot  his  bolt.     It  was  the  end. 

A  Paralysing  Stroke. 

The  position  is  utterly  different  to- 
day. Russia  in  181 2  was  an  entirely 
agricultural  country.  Moscow  was  the 
chief  town  in  Central  Russia,  little 
more.  It  was  not  even  the  seat  of 
Government,  that  had  been  shifted  some 
time  before,  bv  Peter  the  Great,  to  his 
new  city  on  the  Neva.  The  destruction 
of  the  old  capital  in  no  way  damaged 
the  real  nerve  centres  of  the  Empire,  for 
such  centres  simply  did  not  exist  in 
those  days.  Russia,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, has  progressed  marvellously. 
Manufactures  have  sprung  up,  especially 
in  the  north-west,  and  Petrograd  is  one 
of  the  greatest  manufacturing  centres. 
The  life  of  every  country  to-day  is  con- 
centrated in  great  cities.  The  loss  of 
Paris  in  1871  crippled  France;  if  Lon- 
don were  attacked,  the  entire  Empire 
would  be  affected  ;  when  Berlin  falls,  it 
will  be  the  end  of  Germany.  The  cap- 
ture of  Buda-Pesth  will,  we  hope,  com- 
pel Hungary  to  come  to  terms,  and  when 
our  armies  threaten  Vienna,  Austria  will 
cease  to  exist  as  an  Empire.  Whilst 
the  loss  of  Petrograd  would  not  be  so 
serious  for  Russia  as  the  capture  of 
Vienna  would  be  for  Austria,  it  yet 
would  utterly  paralyse  our  Ally.  Think 
what  it  means.  Her  greatest  arsenals 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  her  ship- 
building x'ards  destroyed  or  workinsj  for 
the  Germans,  her  four  almost-completed 
Dreadnoughts  taken  or  sunk,  her  fleet 
without  a  base,  interned  in  a  neutral 
port,  or  compelled  to  come  out  and  fight 
the  immensely  superior  ships  of  the 
Kaiser,  her  great  factories  idle,  and 
close  on  2,000,000  of  her  best  people 
under  German  yoke  or  fugitives. 


A  Gigantic  Stake. 

Supnose,  like  the  heroic  Alexander, 
Nicholas  decides  to  burn  down  his  won- 
derful capital,  such  an  act  of  despairing 
sacrifice  would  not  really  hurt  the  foe 
much.  They  could  easily  return  whence 
they  came  or  proceed  to  fortify  them- 
selves in  the  ruins.  They  would  be  in 
direct  railway  communication  with  their 
base  at  Riga  or  Dunaburg,  300  miles 
away,  and  that  line  could  only  be  threat- 
ened from  the  east,  even  if  the  Ger- 
mans had  not  already  occupied  Reval 
and  Pernau.  It  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible for  Russia  to  throw  troops  across 
the  Gulf  from  Finland.  It  is  a  tremen- 
dous risk  to  take,  of  course,  but  the 
stakes  played  for  are  so  gigantic  that 
the  Kaiser  may  well  take  it.  If  Russia 
refuses  to  make  a  separate  peace  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  as  of  course  she 
will,  then,  like  Napoleon,  the  Kaiser 
may  attempt  to  compel  submission  by 
striking  right  at  her  vitals.  But,  unlike 
the  raid  of  the  French  Emperor,  that 
of  von  Hindenburg  would  not  entail 
utter  disaster  if  it  fails  in  its  object. 

Winter  the  Deciding  Factor. 

If  the  Russian  armies  are  not  suffi- 
ciently organised,  after  the  terrible  ham- 
mering they  have  had,  to  stop  a  mighty 
advance  to  Petrograd,  for  their  very 
lives,  the  Tsar's  Allies  will  have  to 
create  a  tremendous  diversion.  If  they 
permit  the  German  armies  to  clutch 
Peter's  city,  they  can  only  expect  to 
have  to  encounter  the  full  force  of  the 
enemy  themselves  later,  without  Russian 
help.  Joffre  and  Kitchener  were,  presum- 
ably, not  ready  in  July  and  August,  and 
made  no  desperate  attempt  to  succour 
the  Russians,  to  save  W'arsaw  and  Lem- 
berg  by  ten'ific  assaults  in  France,  in 
Flanders.  If,  however,  the  Germans 
begin  to  march  on  Petrograd — even  if 
we  feel  certain  winter  will  ultimately 
stop  them — -ready  or  not,  the  French  and 
British  armies  will  be  compelled  to  hurl 
themselves  against  the  carefully  pre- 
pared trenches  the  enemy  have  been  per- 
fecting in  the  west.  We  can  but  hope 
that  by  calling  back  her  armies  which 
are  fighting — still  in  Russian  territory 
— against  the  Turks  in  the  Caucasus,  by 
summoning  the  forces  guarding  the 
Roumanian     frontier    to    his    aid,     the 
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Grand  Duke  Xicholas  will  he  able  to 
create  a  formidable  army  at  short  notice. 
and  suaessfiilly  block  an)-  attempt  on 
the  Russian  capital  Kithor  that,  or  that 
General  Winter  will  quickly  take  a 
hand 

On  to  Odessa? 

liie  a(tivit\  (>1  the  cnciii\-  ni  Buko- 
wina  and  Southern  Galitia  revives  the 
idea  that  they  contemplate  an  invasion  of 
Bessa'-abia,  and  the  capture  of  Odessa 
On  the  face  of  it.  that  seems  a  wild 
scheme,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
communications  of  an  invadinj^  arm)' 
would  have  to  fro  throuj^h  a  narrow  neck 
of  land,  north  of  Roumania.  That 
beintj  so,  it  mi<,^ht  at  any  time  be  Uft 
"in  the  air"  if  the  Russians  broke 
throujijh  af^ain  into  Bukowina.  Latest 
cables  indicate,  however,  that  the  Aus- 
trians  are  advancinj^  into  Russia  aloncj 
the  Tarnopol-Prosktirov-Odcssa  rail- 
way, which  crosses  the  Galician  frontier 
a  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Rouma- 
nian border.  This  new  movement  seems 
too  far  south  of  Poland  to  have  any- 
thin*^  to  do  with  the  sweeping  up  opera- 
tions being  carried  on  there  It  may 
possibh'  be  connected  with  the  threat- 
enefl  nnasion  of  Bessarabia.  Still,  even 
if  the  Austro-Germans  occupy  ample 
ground  for  communications  to  be  safe, 
the  adventure  would  be  a  very  j^erilous 
one.  The  great  advantage  it  would 
have,  if  successful,  would  be  its  influ- 
ence on  Roumania.  Supjiosing  the  enemy 
actualh-  did  get  to  Odessa  and  occu- 
pied Bessarabia,  this  old  Roimianian 
province,  what  an  offer  they  could  make 
the  Roumanians!  Even  if  her  states- 
men hesitated  to  reoccupy  Bessarabia 
with  their  own  troops,  they  certainly 
wf>uld  not  dare  come  out  on  our  side 
Actually  Odessa  is  but  300  miles  from 
r7ernovit/  in  Bukowina,  and  an  invad- 
ing army  would  have  its  onl\'  vulnerable 
flank  protected  by  the  rapid  though 
shallow  and  winding  Dniester.  Summer 
is  over  though  in  Etirope,  and  ere  long 
winter  will  begin.  Severe  weather  will 
.dmost  certainly  prevent  the  Germans 
from  raiding  to  the  Russian  capital 
Odessa,  however,  could  not  call  General 
Winter  to  its  aid.  for  it  is  situated  in 
one  of  the  warmest  parts  of  Southern 
Russia 


What  Would  the  Taking  of  Odessa  Mean? 

ll  i^elrograd  icll  into  cncnix  hands 
Russia  would  be  crippled,  but  the  loss 
of  Odessa  would  not  be  anything  like 
as  serious.  It  wc^uld  be  bad,  of  course, 
but  chiefly  because  of  the  effect  on  the 
Balkan  States.  The  taking  of  Petro- 
grad,  as  mentioned  above,  would  mean. 
the  loss  of  the  Baltic  Fleet,  the  stop- 
page of  Russia's  greatest  anmiunition 
factories,  and  the  capture  or  flight  of 
2.000,000  of  her  best  people.  Odessa  is 
the  fourth  largest  city  in  the  empire, 
benig  about  the  size  of  Sydney.  It  is 
the  greatest  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  and. 
in  fact,  in  Russia,  but  it  is  not  an  indus- 
trial centre  like  Petrograd,  nor  are  there 
an\-  dockyards  there,  these  being  situ- 
ated at  Nicolaiev,  on  the  Bug.  To  at- 
tempt to  take  Petrograd  would  be  an 
exceedingly  risky  adventure,  but  the 
prize  would  be  well  worth  a  great 
gamble.  The  taking  of  Odessa  would 
be  almost  as  dangerous,  and,  apart  from 
the  influence  on  Roumania,  would  not 
be  worth  the  risk. 

Making   Poland  a   Desert. 

Wlioii  in  1812  Napoleon,  with  his 
drande  Armtw  made  his  memorable 
march  to  Moscow,  the  Russians  laid 
waste  the  land  as  they  fell  back  before 
him,  and  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  ol 
burning  down  the  great  citv  itself, 
riiey  ajjpear  to  be  following  a  similar 
plan  of  devastation  now.  To-day,  how- 
ever, the  military  value  of  destroying 
their  own  villages,  burning  their  own 
cities,  and  systematically  denuding  the 
countr)  of  everything,  is  obviously  far 
less.  Napoleon  and  his  men  were 
oliliged  to  feed  on  the  country.  When 
Moscow  was  destroyed  the  French  had 
to  retire  at  once.  Had  they  not  done  so 
they  would  have  been  starved,  and  have 
ultiniatel\-  l)een  obliged  to  surrender. 
No  supplies  could  reach  them.  Many  • 
jieople  try  to  draw  comparisons  between 
181 2  and  191 5.  liut  the  only  similarity 
is  that  the  two  campaigns  are  taking 
place  in  Russia.  The  German  armies  are 
fed  from  their  own  country.  The  rail- 
ways bring  Berlin  nearer  to  W^arsaw 
than  L(nidon  was  to  Liverpool  a  century 
ago.  The  destruction  of  every  house 
and  shed  where  the  troops  could  be  shel- 
tered  will  certainb-  cause  great   incon- 
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venience,  but  after  all  very  few  of  the 
Kaiser's  millions  could  have  been  bil- 
leted in  them.  The  great  majority  have 
always  to  rel\-  on  tents,  or  go  shelterless. 
There  is  no  question  to-day  of  the  de- 
vastation we  read  about  isolating  or 
seriously  damaging  the  invading  armies. 

What  Will  the  Poles  Think? 

Possibly  the  military  need  for  this 
wholesale  destruction  was  great,  and  it 
had  to  be  done.  Still,  from  the  Doint 
of  view  of  statecraft,  one  cannot  but  feel 
it  was  shortsighted.  The  whole  ques- 
tion is  whether  this  policy,  which  has 
deprived  the  Poles  of  their  homes,  has 
ruined  them  utterly,  was  worth  while. 
Ere  long  Russia  hopes  to  return  in  force 
and  drive  the  Austro-Gerraan  armies 
headlong  from  Poland.  After  that  she 
intends  to  establish  an  independent 
Polish  State,  which  is  to  live  content- 
edly within  the  Russian  Empire.  That 
being  her  ultimate  aim.  one  would  have 
thought  that  every  effort  would  have 
been  made  to  avoid  alienating  the  Polish 
people.  Undoubtedly  those  of  them 
who  have  lost  all  their  property  are  not 
likely  to  make  very  happy  and  peace- 
ful citizens  under  the  rule  of  those  who 
destroyed  it.  Of  course,  if  the  Russian 
Government  undertook  to  rebuild  what 
the  soldiers  had  blown  up  and  burned, 
the  case  would  be  different,  and  possibly 
that  will  be  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
adopted.  The  cost,  however,  would  be 
enormous. 

The  Future  of  Poland. 

The  papers  have  given  us  a  dozen 
kings  for  Poland  during  the  last  few- 
weeks.  They  have  finally  settled  upon 
a  Haosburg  princeling,  and  this  guess 
is  surely  nearer  the  truth  than  an^^  other 
which  has  )et  been  made.  Poland  was 
rent  into  three  portions  by  Prussia, 
Russia  and  Austria  years  ago.  During 
the  decades  which  have  passed  since  then 
the  Poles  have  experienced  the  rule  of 
the  three  Emnerors,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  which  they  '^refer. 
In  Galicia  they  have  been  granted  a 
free^'om  unknown  in  Silesia  or  Poland. 
The  Kaiser  has  tried  to  force  them  away 
from  their  country,  has  oppressed  them 
in  various  ways.  The  Tsar  has  undoubt- 
edly tried   to  treat   them  well,  but   the 


bureaucrats  have  proved  too  strong  for 
him.  Now  Tsar  Nicholas  has  promised 
them  freedom,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
Poles  have  at  the  moment  to  deal,  not 
with  the  Russians,  but  with  the  Germans. 
If  they  are  to  have  a  king  thrust  upon 
them  the\'  would  certain!}-  prefer  an 
Austrian  prince  to  a  Prussian  one,  and 
as  the  Kaiser,  for  political  and  strate- 
gical reasons,  wishes  to  conciliate  the 
Poles,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  he 
would  be  astute  enough  to  give  them 
their  Austrian  prince.  His  reign  is  not 
likel\-  to  be  either  neaceful  or  long. 

The  Bargaining  Balkans. 

The  Balkan  situation  seems  no  nearer 
solution  than  it  has  been  for  the  last 
months.  The  taking  of  the  reins  of 
Government  in  Greece  by  \^eni7elos  was 
expected  to  be  quickly  followed  by  Hel- 
lenic intervention,  but  the  new  Prime 
Minister  has  undoubtedly  found  that 
the  time  is  not  ripe  for  him  to  throw  his 
people  into  the  arena.  This,  to  my 
mind,  is  about  the  most  discouraging 
thing  I  have  had  to  chronicle  for  many 
a  long  day.  \''enizelos  resigned  from 
office  because  the  King  would  not  agree 
to  his  policy  of  interv-ention.  He  and  his 
party  come  back  from  the  election  with 
a  great  majority  -and  he  does  not  in- 
tervene. Clearly,  then,  whilst  in  Feb- 
ruarv  the  shrewd  statesman  thought  it 
would  pay  Greece  best  to  throw  in  her 
lot  with  the  Allies,  he  no  longer  con- 
siders that  the  best  policy.  Presumably, 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  at  the  Dar- 
danelles, in  Poland,  in  Flanders,  have 
given  him  pause.  If,  then,  our  zealous 
friend,  who  won  his  way  again  to  power 
because  of  his  pro-Allies'  sentiments, 
dare  not  join  us.  what  chance  is  there  of 
cool,  calculating,  bargaining  Tsar  Fer- 
dinand coming  into  the  lists  to  help  us? 
What  prospect  of  an  active  alliance  with 
the  Hohenzollern  King  of  Roumania  ? 

Submarines  in  the  Aegean. 

The  sinking  of  the  transport  Royal 
Edward  in  the  vEgean  Sea  is  not  unex- 
pected. In  fact,  one  cannot  but  feel 
surprised  that  a  similar  accident  has  not 
happened  before  now-.  It  is  a  stDlendid 
tribute  to  the  manner  in  which  the  trans- 
ports and  sunnly  shius  plying  to  Galli- 
poli  have  been  protected  by  destroyers, 
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Tlio  principal  outrance  to  the  prinoii,  which  it* 
■ituuted   near   Cairo. 

that  this  is  the  first  vessel  which  has 
been  sunk.  It  has  l)cen  clear  for  some 
time  that  the  prosen<e  of  German  sub- 
marines in  tho  waters  of  the  yEjijean  has 
prcventerl  our  battleships  from  actively 
bombarding  the  Furkish  positions  on 
Gallijioli  We  do,  it  is  true,  hear  of 
such  lx)mbardments  takin}^  place,  but 
only  a  solitary  warshi])  at  a  time  seems 
to  have  been  in  action,  covered  by  a 
screen  of  destroyers.  Naturally  the  hos- 
tile underwater  craft  would  seek  to  sink 
the  ships  brini.jini,'  men  and  munitions 
to  our  troops  fi}.(htinpj  the  Turks.  At  last 
they  have  fjot  one,  but  only  one,  amongst 
the  hundreds  which  must  by  now  bo 
traversing  the  Mrditrrranran  sea. 

ForclnR  the  Dardanelles. 

It  U-.tMiK's  111.  rc.isingl)'  clear  that  the 
only  hope  of  getting  (]uickly  thrcnigh 
the  Oarrlanelles  lies  in  the  Turk  run- 
ning out  of  amnmnition  The  news  that 
hius  come  through  from  that  war  theatre 
has  not  licen  very  good  ;  although 
we  have  heard  little  direct,  most 
reports  have  a  Turkish  colouring 
The  announcement  that  a  coupK^ 
of  our  cruisers  had  jwnetrated  the 
Dardanelles    was    so    misleading    that 


many  assumed  it  meant  that  we  had  won; 
tlie  narrow  waterway.  Actually,  how-i 
ever,  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  ships; 
to  go  right  through  the  long  channel ! 
into  the  Sea  of  Marmora  without  the; 
straits  being  forced.  It  would  simply j 
mean  that  the  Turks  had  withheld  their' 
fire  as  they  did  for  days  before  the. 
Irresistible,  Ocean  and  Bouvet  were  de-i 
stroyed  I'ntil  we  have  cleared  thei 
(iailipolitan  Peninsula  anrl  silenced  the! 
forts  on  the  Asiatic  shore  the  straits  will! 
not  l)e  ours  The  forcing  of  the  Dar-; 
danelles  will  no  doubt  result  in  the; 
Balkiui  States  taking  a  hand,  but  if  they 
do  not,  and  the  Turks  elect  to  allow; 
Constantinople  to  be  destroyed  by  naval ' 
guns,  we  have  still  the  Bosphorus  to; 
force  l:)efore  we  reach  the  Black  Sral 
and   Russia,  ] 

I 
The  Naval  Victory  off  Riga. 

It  is  perfectl\'  natural  that  there: 
should  be  tremendous  enthusiasm  over! 
the  Russian  naval  victory  in  the  Gulfj 
of  Riga.  It  is  the  only  notable  success! 
we  hav<^  won  over  the  enemy  for  somei 
time,  the  only  check  of  moment  the  Ger-j 
mans  have  received  in  their  recent  Rus-j 
sian  campaign.  Perchance  it  may  prove' 
that  we  have  endowed  this  oasis  of  sue-; 
cess  in  a  desert  of  reverses  with  too' 
much  significance,  for,  after  all,  greatj 
as  an  individual  achievenunt  is,  gratify-! 
ing  as  may  l^e  the  momentary  results,  the' 
only  thing  that  really  matters  is  the' 
effect  a  victory  of  this  nature  will  havei 
on  the  policy  Germany  is  pursuing  in; 
the  <Nistern  theatre  The  next  few  weeks  J 
will  show  whether  as  a  result  of  their i 
naval  success  the  Russians  will  retain  I 
control  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  If  it  gives 
them  that,  then  the  German  plans  will  ; 
l>e  seriously  interfered  with.  If,  on  the' 
other  hand,  the  Germans  secure  com- 
mand, this  action  is  merely  a  brilliant ; 
demonstration  of  the  heroic  qualities  of' 
til!"  Russian  sailors,  which  will  have  asj 
little  real  influence  on  the  course  of  the' 
war  as  the  gallant  exploits  of  Jacka  at  i 

the  DardanelFes.  1 

< 

The   Sinking  of  the   "  Von    Moltke."  1 

K\en  liefore  the  details  came  through  ■ 
it  was  obvious  that  the  sinking  of  thei 
great  German  battle-cruiser  was  really] 
a  quite  independent  affair,  one  but  dis-j 
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tantly  connected  with  the  action  in  the 
Gulf  of  Riga.  This  sheet  of  water  is 
so  shallow  that  large  vessels  are  ob- 
liged to  keen  closely  to  the  channels, 
court,  in  other  words,  disaster  from  tor- 
pedo and  mine.  It  now  appears  that  the 
von  Moltke  was  sunk  by  a  British  sub- 
marine in  the  Baltic,  not  in  the  Gulf. 
She  may,  it  is  true,  have  been  cruising 
outside  the  entrance  of  the  Riga  inlet, 
hoping  to  catch  any  stray  cruiser  which 
might  try  to  escape  had  the  German 
attack  within  the  Gulf  proved  success- 
ful. To  sink  so  fine  a  ship  was  a  snlen- 
did  feat.  Obviously  the  Germans  have 
a  wholesome  fear  of  our  underwater 
craft,  otherwise  they  would  never  have 
sunk  and  destroyed  the  E13  in  Danish 
waters.  As  it  was  quite  probable  that 
the  vessel  might  have  got  off  in  the  time 
allowed  by  the  Danish  authorities,  the 
Germans  determined  to  make  quite  sure, 
destroyed  her,  and  apologised  !  It  is 
not  usually  recognised  that  a  submarine 
requires  even  deeper  water  to  operajte 
in  than  does  a  mighty  super-Dread- 
nought. These  leviathans  draw  over 
thirty  feet — could  not  enter  any  Aus- 
tralian harbour,  with  one  exception.  It 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  manoeuvre 
in  water  ten  fathoms  deep  with  entire 
safety.  Now,  a  modern  submarine  is 
more  than  thirty  feet  from  deck  to  keel. 


and  takes  a  great  risk  if  she  tries 
to  manoeuvre  in  less  than  twenty 
fathoms.  This  means  that  whilst  a  sub- 
marine could  run  awash  all  over  the 
Gulf  of  Riga,  she  could  not  submerge 
anywhere  in  the  bay  e.xcept  in  the  chan- 
nels, which  at  the  deepest  are  only  27 
fathoms.  It  is  very  difficult,  too,  for 
submarines  to  operate  in  the  Baltic  itself 
for  the  same  reasons.  This  makes  the 
sinking  of  the  von  Moltke  an  even  more 
notable  performance  than  ever. 

What  is  the  German  Objective? 

Why  did  the  Germans  sdnd  their 
ships  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga?  Did  they 
do  so  in  order  to  clear  it  of  mines,  to 
trap  the  Russian  fleet,  to  block  Hihe 
northern  entrance  or  to  throw  troops 
ashore  at  Pernau,  only  75  miles  from 
the  Russian  naval  base  of  Reval  ?  I 
thmk  it  will  be  found  that  the  main 
object  was  to  clear  the  Gulf  of  mines 
and  Russian  torpedoers,  and  to  block 
the  northern  entrance.  This  is  only  five 
miles  wide  from  shore  to  shore,  and  the 
narrow  channel  could  easily  be  rendered 
impassable  if  two  or  three  hulks  were 
sunk  in  it.  With  that  way  in  blocked 
the  Germans  would  have  practically  se- 
cured control  of  the  Gulf,  for  it  is 
hardly  credible  that  Russian  ships 
could    use   the     main     entrance,     which 


TTTRKISH    PRIS0NT:RS   in   EGYPT. 

A    batch    of    prisoners,    captured    at    the    Dardanelles,   arriving  in  Cairo.     There  is  only  one  officer 
amongst  them,  and  he  is  to  he  seen  at  the  head  of  his  men. 
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would  ])C  iinrlcr  the  }^uns  of  the  Gorman  A  Delicate  Position. 

Drc.ulnoii^^hts.        Having     sealed      the  It  does  not  require  much  nerspicacity 

northern   <  hannel,   the  only   danj^er  the  to  see  that   the   Germans  will   consider 

enemy    w«iuld    have     to    contenrl     with  themselves    justified    in    resuminjj    the 

would   Ih?   floatinj^  mines,  which   might  sinking     of     boats,     without     warning, 

Ik*  launched  from  the  ports  on  the  Gulf,  slmuld    any    of    their    submarines    now 

So  long  as  there  were  no  Russian  tor-  be    sunk    by    ships    they    had    ordered 

|)ed<)ers  or  gunboats  about  this  menace  to  heave  to.     If  they  did.  neutrals  would 

( ould  l)e  overcome,  and  troons  could  l)e  probably  acquiesce  without  protest.   The 

landed  by  the  Germans  at  leisure  where  position  is  this.     A  German  submarine 

desired      The  whole  position,  therefore,  pojis  up  near  an  enemy  ship  and  orders 

de|)enfls  upon  whether  dtiring  their  re-  her  to  stop.     If,  instead  of  so  doing,  the 

cent  atlack  the  (jennans  corked  up  the  said    ship,    by    dexterous    man(ruvring. 

channel  in  the  north,  the  back  door  into  rams  and  sinks  the  submarine,  we  ma\ 

the  Gulf.     1  f  they  succeeded  in  so  doing,  be  quite  certain  that  the  German  Govcm- 

the  brilliant   Russian  victory  will   have  mcnt  will  inform  the  I'nited  States  that 

been    useless,    except    for    the    damage  British    n)erchant    vessels,    using    tJieir 

done  to  the  German  navy.     If,  however,  prows  as  weajjons,  transform  themselves 

the  Russian  ships  drove  off  the  enemy's  into  warships  so  far  as  submarines  are 

cruisers  before  thev  could  achieve  their  r(»ncerned,  and  that,  unless  the  United 

object,  the!i   the   Germans   will   have  to  States  receives  an  assurance  from  Great 

try  again,  and  their  present  plans  must  Britain  that  in   future  this  transforma- 

be  considerably  upset.  tion   will    not   take   place,   German   sub- 
marines will  be  instructed  to  sink  these 

President  Wilson  Vindicateo.  pseudo-warcraft  without  warning.     Ob- 

l're-.idenl    Wilson    lias    undoubtedly  VK^usly  this  would  create  a  very  delicate 

won   a   diplomatic    triumph,    and   con-  position  for  the  United  States  and  other 

founded  his   many   critics,   who  scoffed  protesting  neutrals, 
scorn fullv  at  what  thev  called  his  "  Note 

|>olicy."    The  sinking  of  the  White  Star  Amazing  indiscretion. 

passenger  steamer  Ardhic,  without  warn  \nti-American  expressions  by  irrc- 
ing,  whilst  the  negotiations  over  the  sponsible  paj^ers  and  persons  we  have 
Liisitiin'iii  were  still  g<nng  on.  seemed  to  Ix^iome  used  to,  but  it  is  indeed  surpris 
threaten  a  definite  rupture  between  the  ing  to  find  a  man  holding  so  high  and 
I'nited  States  and  Germany  President  res|>onsible  a  post  as  Sir  William  Cullen 
Wilson  promptly  addressed  a  strongl\-  i"in  their  riuiks.  Speaking  at  the  anni 
worderl  Note  to  the  Kaiser's  Govern-  vcrsary  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall,  Syd 
mcnt,  and,  as  a  result,  they  have  pro  ney.  on  August  4.  and  dilating  on  the 
mised  to  give  warning  to  passenger  seriousness  of  the  task  l>efc»re  us,  the 
vessels  in  future.  Now,  had  the  Presi-  Chief  Justice  actually  said  that  we  had 
dent  broken  off  all  diplomatic  connec-  the  best  brains  in  German)-  and  irt 
tions  with  Germany,  as  s^)  many  advised.  Amrrrtir  against  us!  What  did  he 
or  had  he  even  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  mean  ''  Anyone  hearing  his  speech 
war  against  the  Teutonic  Empire,  it  is  would  assume  that  the  best  peonle  in 
absolutely  certain  that  the  German  sub-  America  were  scheming  against  the 
marines  would  have  continued  to  tor-  Allies.  That,  instead  of  pouring  muni- 
pedo  every  vessel  they  could,  without  tions  of  war  across  the  Atlantic  for  the 
warning.  Now,  thanks  to  Or.  Wilson's  I'rench,  British  and  Russian  armies, 
firmness  ,\nd  patienrc,  Girmany  has  America's  '^reat  industrial  leaders  were 
been  com|H>lled  to  conform  to  the  rules  Living  their  heads  together  to  devise 
of  naval  warfare,  which  insist  that  be-  means  whereby  the  Allies  might  be  over- 
fore  a  ship  is  sunk,  due  warning  shall  thrown.  No  doubt  the  Germans  would 
be  given,  and  time  allowed  for  pas-  like  us  to  l^elieve  that,  and  will  cer- 
sen^^ers  and  (tcw  to  escane  The  Pre-  tainlv  rejoice  in  having  found  so  able 
sident  is  indeed,  to  be  congratulated  on  an  ally  as  the  Chief  Justice  of  New 
the  success  which  has  followed  his  South  Wales  It  is  surprising,  though, 
efforts.  to   find    so   astute   a   man    playing   into 
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their  hands  in  this  way  !      At  different 
times    I     have    shown    how    the    great 
majorit}    of  Americans  are  on  the  side 
of   the    Allies.       Some    months   ago   I 
quoted  from  a  symposium  of  the  neW'S- 
papers    of    the    United    States,    which 
showed  clearly  that  the  press  was  over- 
whelmingly     pro- Allies.        That      this 
should  be  so,  in  spite  of  the  differing 
racial    and    constitutional    ideals    of    a 
large  portion  of  the  population,  and  the 
Machiavelian  thoroughness  of  the  Ger- 
man Secret  Service,  speaks  well  for  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  develop 
and  retain  the  great  ideals  of  freedom 
and    justice   in   elements    from    all    the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  of  every  conceiv- 
able   degree    of    intelligence.      Between 
the    British    and    the    American    people 
there  is  a  bond  deeper  than  one  of   a 
common  language.     It  is  the  bond  of 
common  traditions,  kindred  institutions, 
common   ideals.      It   is   lamentable  that 
this  bond  should  be  endangered  by  such 
loose  and  injudicious  statements  as  that 
of  Sir  William  Cullen.     The  future  of 
democrac)'      lies      in      England      and 
America,    and    if    the)-    persist    in    mis- 
understanding   each    other    what    hope 
have  we  of   the   development   of   inter- 
national     goodwill '        Much      of      the 
criticism    levelled    in    Australia    at    the 
American  attitude  to  the  war  is  ill-in- 
formed, unjust  and  highl}-  injudicious. 
So   injudicious,    in    fact,    as   to    be   em- 
barrassing to  the  Imperial  Government. 
Its    most    mischievous   effect   is   that    it 
plays  straight  into  the  hands  of  German 
asfitators    in    the     United     States,    who 
naturallv  seize  every  opportunity  given 
them  to  stir  up  enmit\-  between  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  English-speaking 
race.      It   is  to  be  hoped  that   Sir  Wil- 
liam's indiscretion  will  be  the  last  which 
will   fall    from  the  lips  of   public  men 
on  the  subject. 

The  Agitation  for  Conscription. 

It  is  clear  that  a  strong  agitation  in 
favour  of  compulsory  ser\'ice  is  being 
organised  in  Great  Britain.  To  shut  the 
door  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen  is  a 
favourite  trick,  to  swap  horses  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream  has  been  the  policy 
of  all  the  Allies  except  Serbia.  If  we 
had  had  conscrijition  years  ago,  many 
maintain  that  the  war  would  never  have 


taken  place.     That  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion.    It  is  certain,  though,  that  had  all 
our    manhood    been    trained    to    arms, 
the  German  drive  to  Paris  would  have 
been  stopped  far  sooner,  and  Antwerp 
would  not  have  fallen.     If  we  had  had 
compulsory  service,  the  cost  would  have 
made  old  age  pensions  and  other  social 
reforms    impossible.      Some    years    ago 
England    had    to    choose    between    two 
alternatives.    On  the  one  hand  she  could 
continue  the  policy  of  "  splendid  isola- 
tion."  which   demanded   a   strong   fleet 
and   no  great  army  ;    on  the  other,   she 
could  make  "entangling  alliances  "  with 
European  Powers,  which  would  have  de- 
manded a  huge  army,  as  well  as  a  pre- 
ponderating fleet.     Our  statesmen  chose 
to    enter    into    binding    alliances,    but 
neglected     to     provide    that     powerful 
army    which    was    essential     if     Great 
Britain   were  to    fulfil   her   obligations. 
It  is  but  right  to  mention  that,  outside 
the  charmed   circle   of  the   Cabinet,  no 
one    was    aware    that    these    so-called 
Ententes  had   been   translated   into   de- 
finite treaties.     Apparently,  our  obliga- 
tions had  made  conscription  necessary 
years   ago,   but   to  talk   of  bringing   in 
conscription   now     is     a     ver}'   different 
matter.      How    would     it     help  ?      Kit- 
chener, it  is  assumed,  has  from  two  to 
three    million    volunteers.      We    do    not 
lack  men,  we  lack  officers  and  munitions. 
Would  that  lack  be  in  any  wa}'  reme- 
died  if  compulsor\-   service  were  intro- 
duced ?       Would     the     movement     not 
merely    make    "confusion    worse    con- 
founcled  "  ?     We  may  be  quite  sure  that 
every  man  who  can   jiossibly  be  trans- 
formed  into  an  officer  is  alread\-   with 
the  colours  ;  conscription  would  merely 
add  ofhcerless  and  equipmentless  men. 

Would     Compulsion     Increase     Our     Military 
Strength? 

It  is  nothing  short  of  marvellous  how 
Kitchener's  gigantic  army  has  been 
evolved  out  of  nothing,  but  to  double 
it  by  conscription  would  be  stark  im- 
possible. Xo,  compulsory  service  would 
not  help  in  the  field.  It  might  possibly 
heln,  though,  in  the  factor^^  In  Ger- 
many a  blacksmith,  a  miner,  a  tailor. 
WHO  reports  at  headquarters  when  com- 
[ilete  mobilisation  is  ordered,  becomes  a 
soldier,    and    is    then    under    military 
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orders.  He  is  nol,  iio\vc\er.  wasttd  in 
the  firing  line.  It  is  said  tliat  he  ron- 
t  in  lies  his  occupation,  but  works  at  army 
pay  for  army  needs.  If  conscription 
were  brouglit  in  at  home  the  pay  of  the 
soldier  in  the  field,  of  the  volunteer  in 
the  new  army  would,  presumably,  be 
reduced  from  a  shilling  to  a  penny  a 
day,  and  the  men  in  the  coal  mines, 
steel  works,  and  ammunition  factories 
would  work  at  full  blast — at  soldiers' 
wages.  To  conijiulsorily  mobilise  the 
workers  throughout  the  kingdom  would 
be  the  result  of  conscription  ;  it  could 
not  now  add  to  our  military  strength. 

How  to  End  the  War. 

Ihcrc  iiave  recently  Ijeen  many 
rumours  going  about  as  to  how  the 
Allies  propose  to  bring  the  struggle  to 
a  speedy  conclusion.  Many  of  these 
suggestions  are  obviously  absurd.  Let 
us  examine  some  of  them.  One  of  the 
favourite  ideas  is  that  Kitchener's  army 
should  l^  thrown  into  Denmark,  from 
which  vantage  ground  Germany  can  be 
invaded.  Now,  the  shallow  waters 
which  wash  the  shores  of  Deimiark  are 
quite  unsuitable  for  a  rapid  landing  of 
large  JKjdies  of  troops.  Assume  this 
difficulty  overcome,  these  troops  must 
all  advance  through  a  narrow  bottle 
neck  35  miles  wide  before  they  can  get 
at  Germany  at  all.  There  would  he  no 
difficulty  in  rlefending  so  short  a  line, 
and  whilst  held  there  the  main  army  be- 
hind in  Denmark  would  be  in  grave 
danger,  for  the  (jcrmans  could  not  be 
<lisfx>sscssed  of  the  control  of  the 
J3altic,  and  could  land  troops  in  Den- 
mark even  more  easily  than  could  we 
Another  idea,  often  gravely  put  for- 
ward, is  that  Hritish  troops  should  l>c 
thrown  ashore  on  Schleswig-IIolstein. 
That  is,  however,  a  (juite  hopeless  thing 
to  attempt  Not  only  does  Heligoland 
bar  the  way,  but  the  narrow  and  shallow 
channels  are  undoubtedly  mined  on  the 
most  scientific  principle,  are.  in  fact,  ut- 
terly im!)assable.  Another  plan  is  to 
get  Holland  to  plunge  into  the  war.  and 
then  throw  a  great  force  on  to  Dutch 
territory  Invade  Germany  through 
Holland,  in  fact  That,  to  my  mind,  is 
at  present  quite  out  of  the  question. 
With  the  terrible  fate  of  Belgium  be- 
fore her,   Holland    is  hardly    li'Kely   to 


>ic'|»  into  the  furious  conflict.  If  Bri- 
tain and  I'Vance  could  guarantee  her 
against  German  invasion,  the  matter 
would  wear  a  different  appearance,  but 
until  that  can  be  done,  Holland  will 
certainly  not  come  in.  As  things  are  at 
jiresent.  the  only  way  in  which  the 
Dutch  could  keep  the  Germans  out 
would  be  to  let  the  water  in — choose, 
that  is,  l^etween  having  the  Germans  de- 
N  astate  their  fair  country,  or  do  it  them- 
selves. There  are,  however,  still  other 
ways  left,  in  which  Germany  may 
he  attacked  without  any  interference 
with  neutrals.  Ere  long  we  may  expect 
to  find  them  utilised. 

At  Woolwich  Arsenal  In  War  Time. 

The  most  damning  indictment  of  War 
Office  management  I  have  yet  read  was 
made  by  Mr  Will  Crooks,  M.P.  for 
Woolwich,  in  an  interview  in  TAe  Dail y 
Chronicle,  which  summarised  his  pre- 
vious statements  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Will  Crooks  is  not  a  man  who 
sjieaks  without  having  all  his  facts  con- 
firmed. It  would  have  been  supposed 
that,  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  work  in 
the  national  arsenal  would  have  been 
kept  at  full  pressure  If  Mr.  Crooks' 
facts  are  correct,  this  has  never  been 
done,  was  indeed  not  being  done  when 
he  s|K)ke  a  little  over  six  weeks  ago.  He 
tiien  said  that  whilst  the  Government 
was  calling  out  for  workers  and  muni- 
\u>n  factories  they  were  giving  their 
own  workers  less  than  enough  to  do. 
1  le  gave  various  examples.  Of  an  order 
for  15  breech-loader  inner  A  tube  guns, 
only  seven  were  forged  in  the  arsenal, 
the  remainder  were  sent  out  to  be  manu- 
factured. Of  another  order  for  30 
i)reech-loader  gunsonl)  15  were  forged  ; 
of  another  order  for  21  guns,  only  five 
were  forged.  In  the  Royal  gun  factory 
there  is  a  press  capable  of  turning  out 
the  largest  size  shell.  During  the  whole 
of  the  war  the  press  has  only  been 
worked  on  a  single  shift,  and  that 
mostly  on  odd  jobs,  )-et  that  one  press 
alone,  working  double  shifts,  could  turn 
nut  2CX)  of  the  largest  shells  in  one  week. 
In  the  same  forge  there  is  a  forty-ton 
hanmier  lying  quite  idle,  yet  that  ham- 
mer could  Ije  used  for  the  forgings  foi 
guns  up  to  7.5  inches.  There  is  a  30  cwt. 
hammer  also  idle,  which  could  turn  out 
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forgings  for  18  pounder  guns.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  more  flagrant  instances. 
Mr.  Crooks'  disclosures  certainly  do  not 
give  us  much  confidence  in  Government- 
run  undertakings.  It  is  some  consola- 
tion to  learn,  from  a  cable  last  week, 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  taken  over 
the  arsenal  from  the  War  Office.  Per- 
haps now  it  will  be  speeded  up  ! 

The  Coal  Strike. 

The  South  Wales  coal  strike,  settled 
through  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  broke  out  again  during  the 
latter  part  of  August,  and  work  was  not 
again  resumed  until  pretty  nearly  a  fort- 
night's production  had  been  lost.  At  a 
time  like  this  that  is  a  most  serious  loss, 
for  not  only  are  British  factories  de- 
pending upon  coal  mined  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  those  in  France  have  to 
be  supplied.  This  being  the  case,  the 
miners  get  little  sympathy,  either  here 
or  at  home.     We  must  not  forget,  how- 


ever, that  the  strike  is  practically  the 
only  method  by  which  the  workers  can 
compel  attention  to  their  grievances. 
We  are  told  that  the  mine  owners  were 
not  making  great  profits,  but  as  they 
were  not  paying  higher  wages,  and  as 
coal  was  selling  in  England  soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  war  a't  £2  a  ton  instead 
of  25s.,  one  cannot  but  doubt  that  asser- 
tion. If  the  mine  owners  are  making  for- 
tunes out  of  the  struggle — are  permitted 
so  to  do — then  surely  the  men  are  justi- 
fied in  asking  for  increased  wages  to 
meet  the  greatly  augmented  cost  of  liv- 
ing. The  Germans  have  taught  us  many 
things  since  the  war  began.  We  have 
followed  their  lead  again  and  again, 
but  did  not  foresee,  as  they  did, 
that  certain  people  would  inevitably 
exploit  the  life-ard-death  struggle 
for  their  own  benefit.  The  Ger- 
man Government  calmly  applied 
compulsion  to  the  coal  owners,  a 
high-handed    proceeding,     from    which 


I.LOYD  GEORGE   AND   THE   COAL  STRIKE. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  at  Cardiff,  discussing  t«rma  with  the  owners  hefore  going  in  to  interview  the 
miners'  representatives.  Included  in  the  group  are  Mr.  Euncimau.  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  Sir 
H.   Llewllyu  Smith  and  Sir  Harry  Verney. 
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the  liritish  Cabinet  shrank  in  horror. 
True,  (crtain  Liljcral  ne\v.s|)a|)ers  did 
sufjtjest  that  compulsion  should  be  used 
in  dcalinjj^  with  the  coal  owners,  but  it 
is  (piite  ( lear  that  in  so  doing  they  have 
departed   frf»ni  the  Mn<^lish  tradition. 

The  German  Method. 

It  .I]))  ears  that  tiic  lederal  Council 
of  Germany  railed  the  coal  owners  to- 
jjether,  and  (om|)elled  them  to  enter 
into  associations  which  control  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  the  coal  produced 
by  their  members  it  was  provided, 
however,  that  compulsion  should  not  be 
exercised  in  any  district  wlieri-.  bcfr>re 
a  certain  date,  a  voluntar)'  a<^reemenl 
was  reached  by  coal  owners.  But 
whether  the  association  is  vr^luntary  or 
compulsor)-,  State-appointed  Commis- 
sioners take  part  with  votinj;j  power  at 
all  meetin«.^s  of  the  coal  owners,  and 
have  the  power  of  veto  on  their  deci- 
sions in  accordance  with  the  law.  the 
new  rej^ulations,  and  the  i)ublic  interest. 
In  a  scathinj^  article,  drawing  a  parallel 
between  the  British  and  the  German 
method,  / V/r  A'cw  Age  says:  — 

Whrn  the  Frderal  Council  of  Gciinanv 
ass«Tts  that  this  .scheme,  "  bv  means  of  the 
intliience  reserved  to  the  State,  afifords  the 
possibility  of  providing  for  a  certain  sta- 
bil  tv  in  coal  prices,"  we  know  exactly  what 
is  intended.  The  Laws  of  Supply  and  De- 
mand will  not  be  allowed  to  operate  un- 
che(  ked  ;  whenever  the  ro.il  owners  think  that 
they  could  make  the  public  pay  a  little  more, 
tljat  Commissioner  of  the  State  will  veto  the 
proposal  in  the  public  interest.  Obviouslv 
there  is  nothinjr  in  the  scheme  to  commend 
it  to  Knjflish  people.  This  Commissioner, 
for  example,  will  not  even  be  elected  bv  those 
whose  interest  he  will  represent ;  neither  the 
lawyers  nor  the  bureaucrats,  nor  the  public, 
will  have  a  word  to  sav  in  the  matter.  The 
public  mijfht  even  agree  with  the  various 
orjranisations  that  a  rise  in  prices  would  be 
t(»  Its  beni'fit  ;  l)ut  thcs  corru])t  oligarch  will 
not  allow  the  public  even  to  make  a  mistake, 
or  learn  from  experience.  There  is  no  free- 
dom in  fierm:""-  the  official  statement  ex- 
resslv  STV«  that  these  "ions  are  to  be 

ormed  without  the  con^,  .ic  coal  owners, 

who  "  are  no  lonjrer  frc- "  ;  and.  as  we  are 
fiffhtinK  to  free  even  the  Germans  from  the 
Prussian  tvrannv.  we  shall  proceed  with  the 
war.  and  the  Price  of  Coal  (Limitation)  Act 
1015.  with  equal  viirour.  assured  that  nothinR 
btit  the  desire  for  Freedom  inspires  our 
action.  The  price  of  Liberty  is  ineffective 
lejfislatinn  ! 

The  partictil.ir  .-< « .i>.n.ii  ii.i  liiis  tirade 
is  the  discovery  that  the  much-her.dded 
Price  of  Coal  (Limitation)  Bill  ex- 
pressly exempts  from  its  operation  prac- 
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tic. illy  all   the  coal  that  will   be  raised 
ff»r  the  next  s<'ven  months. 

Mortgaging  Posterity. 

This    w.ir    has    upset    most    financial 
theories.     We  were  told  that  after  six 
months   of   war,    financial   cr^sh   would 
I  ome.  and  peace  would  have  to  be  made. 
Lack  of  mone\'  does  not  seem  to  i)e  one 
of  the  (oinpelling  causes  which  will  end 
the  struggle,  but  already  we  can  have 
soiiK"  idea  of  the  awful  manner  in  which 
we  are  mortgaging  posterity.    The  daily 
cost  of  the  war  to  Great   Britain  alone 
has      mounted      from      ;^l,000,0<X)      to 
£2,cxx>,ooo.  and  now  to  ;^3,ooo,ooo.    Ad- 
mittedl)'.  the  most  costly  period  is  still 
ahe.id.      Assume,   however,   that    it   will 
not  cost  us  more  than  ;C^i,C)<X),ooo,0(X)  a 
Near.      Already   the   interest   bill   alone 
must  be  ^^45,000,000  per  annum  ;  to  that 
must   Ije  added   the  sinking   fund.      At 
this  rate,  therefore,  by  next  August,  the 
British  people  will  be  saddled  with  an 
interest   charge  of  ^"90.000,000.      If  we 
allow   for  sinking  funds,  {tensions  and 
other  charges,  it  appears  that  posterit} 
will  have  to  find  at  the  very  least  the 
colossal  sum  of  ;^i 30,000,000  annually, 
from  which  it  will  get  absolutely  no  re- 
turn.    If  the  war  continues  for  the  three 
jears    foretold   by  Lord    Kitchener   we. 
and  our  children  after  us,  will  have  to 
pa\    ^ 200.000,000  every  year.     If,  as  is 
highly  prol>able,  the  sinking  fund  were 
abolished,  and.   like   Consols    stock   in 
the  war  loans,  were  made  irredeemable. 
^  1 40,otx>,(X)o  for  interest  purposes  alone 
would  have  to  be  squeezed  out  of  our 
descendants  annually  for  all  time.    We 
l>"gin  to  realise  what  this  means  when 
we  compare  this  gigantic  figure  with  the 
present  annual  revenue  of  Great  Britain. 
In       1913.      the      total      revenue      was 
i,  1 88,800,000.      I     take    that    year,    as 
special  taxation   for  war  purposes    was 
imposed    in    1914.      Out    of    this   total 
X.  24,500,000  went  to  pay  interest  on  the 
.National    Debt,   and   in   repayments   of 
h)ans.        (Jld      Age      Pensions      took 
^  1 2,600,000,       the      army       swallowed 
/.  28.000,000,  and  the  navy  £44,000,000. 
These  were  the  main  items.     It  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  it  will  be  necessary 
tor  taxes  to  be  more  than  doubled,  for 
much   of   the   revenue   of   ;{J^i  88,800,000 
came  from  the  post  office,  estate  duties, 
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Suez  Canal  shares,  and  the  like,  from 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  extract 
more.  We  naturally  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  saddle  much  of  this  on  to 
German)',  but,  by  the  time  we  have 
beaten  her  flat,  she  will  be  hopclessl)' 
bankrupt,  and  utterly  unable  to  pay  an)- 
indemnity.  It  is  not  a  cheerful  pros- 
pect, but  whilst  fighting  for  our  lives 
we  ought  not  to  count  the  cost,  that  is  a 
matter  for  our  children  to  meet. 

Australia's  War  Loan. 

The  Federal  Go\ernment  has  received 
a  magnificent  response  to  its  appeal  to 
the  people  of  Australia  for  money 
wherewith  to  carry  on  the  war.  Mr. 
Fisher  asked  for  ^^"5,000,000 ;  he  got 
i,^ 1 3,000,000,  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
will  have  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
getting  the  ;!f7,ooo,ooo  still  required  to 
make  up  the  total  of  ;£'20,ooo,ooo  he 
proposes  to  raise  by  loan.  This  gratify- 
ing subscription  shovv^s  what  confidence 
the  people  have  in  the  credit  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  also  shows  their  deter- 
mmation  to  carry  the  thmg  through. 
The  loan  was  made  exceedingly  attrac- 
tive, even  more  so  than  that  raised  in 
Great  Britain.  In  The  Fortnightly  Mr. 
Jennmgs  p()ints  out  that  a  loan  failure 
in  Great  Britam  would  have  been  a 
national  disaster,  and  therefore  the 
terms  had  to  be  made  very  attractive. 
The  same  policy  was  followed  here,  with 
the  ma9"nificent  result  mentioned.  In- 
vestors  in  our  War  Loan  are  free  from 
income  tax,  and,  in  view  of  the  very- 
onerous  rates  decided  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment,   that    in    itself   is   a    great    thing. 

Cotton  Made  Contraband. 

The  declaration  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  that  cotton  is  to  be  regarded  as 
contraband  of  war,  is  likely  to  provoke 
a  storm  of  indignation  in  the  United 
States.  To  the  ^Vmerican  cotton  grower 
the  position  is  now  the  same  as  would 
be  that  of  the  Australian  sheep  raiser 
if  the  export  of  half  his  wool  were 
stopped  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Ruin 
stares  him  in  the  face,  and  naturally  he 
will  do  everything  in  his  power  to  have 
the  embargo  removed.  Having  finally 
decided  to  run  the  risk  of  serious  trouble 
with  the  United  States  in  the  matter, 
one  cannot   but   regret   that  the  British 


and  French  Governments  did  not  take 
this  step  long  ago.  Cotton  is  the  only 
thmg  Germany  is  likelv  to  be  short  of, 
for,  so  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute which  can  be  used  in  its  place  in 
the  manufacture  of  propellent  powders, 
guncotton,  and  the  like.  Everything 
else  the  enemy  appear  to  have  in  abun- 
dance, or  else  have  devised  some  cun- 
ning substitute.  It  is  certainly  pertinent 
to  ask  whether  this  embargo  on  cotton 
has  not  been  declared  too  late.  The 
Germans  have  always  said  that  they 
had  ample  supplies  for  military  pur- 
poses, although  not  for  domestic  use. 
They  announced  that  in  Poland,  in  Bel- 
gium, in  Northern  France,  they  found 
immense  supplies,  both  of  wool  and  cot- 
ton, which  would  enable  them  to  make 
all  the  powder  they  need  for  many 
years.  That  is  the  argument  which  has 
been  used  by  those  who  have  opposed 
making  cotton  contraband.  They  sa)^ 
that  not  very  nnich  now  leaks  through  to 
Germany,  that,  in  any  case,  our  foes 
have  enough — wh\'  run  the  danger  of 
embroiling  Great  Britain  with  the 
United  States  ?>  There  has  been,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  strong  demand  that  cot- 
ton should  be  put  on  the  list  of  articles 
regarded  as  absolute  contraband,  and 
lately  this  has  been  publicly  agitated 
for  Ihroughout  Great  Britain,  appa- 
rently with  success.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Sweden  some  time  ago  placed  an 
embargo  on  cotton,  and  that  Italy  has 
joined  ttie  Allies,  the  need  for  making 
cotton  contraband  would  certainly  seem 
to  have  ceased.  It  might  have  been 
worth  while  a  year  ago — hardly  now.  If 
we  may  believe  the  American  export 
figures  for  the  last  twelve  months,  Ger- 
many got  most  of  the  cotton  which 
reached  her  through  S\veden  and  Italy, 
two  sources  of  supply'  now  closed  to 
hr.-. 

Japan's  Activity. 

As  her  ally  and  friend  we  cannot  but 
rejoice  at  the  way  in  which  Japan  is 
turning  the  present  world  conflict  to 
account.  We  talk  m  a  general  way  of 
the  capturing  of  German  trade — after 
the  war.  The  Japanese  are  more  prac- 
tical, for  they  do  not  talk  ;  they  are 
capturing  it  whilst  the  war  is  raging. 
We   owe   a   great   deal   to   Japan.      Her 
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cruisers    helped    sweep    the    Pacific    of 
enemy    shipping,    and    throttled   enemy 
effort  in  the  islands  ;  they  jirotccted  our 
soldiers  durinj^  their  journey  to  Ej^jpt. 
and    now    j^uard    our    shores.      We    are 
naturall)-    glad,    therefore,    to    welcome 
the   products   of    the    industrious    little 
men  and  women  from  the  north  to  Aus- 
tralia.    Even  l^efore  the  war  is  over  we 
will  find  that  we  are  able  to  get  almost 
everything   we    have    hitherto   obtained 
from  Gennan\-   from  our  Japanese  ally. 
Not  only  will  we  get  practically  a  fac- 
simile of  the  article,  but  it  will  cost  us 
less.     With  the  i^rospect  of  high  tariffs 
to  meet  war   loans   in  the  near    future, 
this  is  a  comforting  thing,  as  no  matter 
how  high  the  tariff,  we  should  l)e  able 
to  get  Japanese  goods  cheaper  than  any 
others.     Already  the  curious  will  notice 
things   "  made    in    Japan "    on     almost 
every   counter   in   Australia.      We   light 
our  cigars  with  Japanese  matches,  buy 
Japanese  toys   for  our  children,  notice 
Japanese  toilet  articles  on  the  dressing 
table,  are  delighted  again  to  get  thermos 
flasks  —  from     Japan,     not     Germany. 
Japanese   lager   beer  will    ere   long   re- 
place    German,     Japanese     plates     and 
crockery     ware     are     becoming     known 
throughout    the    Commonwealth.      The 
products    of    the    new     foundries    and 
metal  works  in  Ja])an   will   soon  arrive 
to  fill   the  voifl  created  b\-  tlie  lack  of 
Belgian  and  (ierman  supjilies,  and  the 
cotton  and  woollen  factories  of  Nippon 
will  soon  be  sending  us  many  of  those 
things  which  we  now  find  it  impossible 
to  get   from  Great   Britain  and   France. 
Japan  has  indeed  come  to  the  rescue  in 
more  ways  than  one. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  NOTES. 

New  South  Wales  people  are  reason- 
ably proud  of  the  record  which  they 
have  established  by  their  contributions 
to  the  Australia  Day  Fund  and  the 
helping  of  wounded  Australian  soklicrs 
on  their  return  from  the  war.  At  tim(> 
of  writing,  the  fund  stood  at  well  on 
toward  the  £^i)0,ooo,  an  amount  un- 
dreamed of  when  the  plans  for  the  ap- 
f)eal  were  laid.  It  was  hoped  to  reach 
half    a    million,  but    neither    faith    nor 


ex|X?ctati6n  went  beyond  that  sum  ;  aiid 
as  certainly  it  exceeds  by  a  big  margin 
any  fund  ever  before  raised  for  a  similar 
j)urjM)se  in  Australia.  Added  to  the 
large  sums  contributed  to  the  Belgian 
Relief  and  the  Patriotic  Funds,  it  re- 
\eals  a  monument  of  puWic  generosity 
which  does  Australia  infinite  credit. 
The  qik'stion  of  distribution  is  another 
m.itter,  and  with  the  wounded  even  now 
returning  from  the  war,  difficulties  of 
adniinistration  are  arising  which  will 
tax  all  the  wisdom  of  the  administrators 
to  satisfactorily  negotiate.  The  pro- 
posal to  invest  part  of  the  fund  in  the 
C>)mmonwealth  War  Loan  has  much  to 
cfimincnd  it.  The  chief  difficulty  of  ad- 
niinistration is  based  on  the  fact  that 
nobody  knows  how  long  the  war  will 
last,  or  how  many  men  will  be  eligible 
for  relief.  How  to  begin  right  away  to 
administer  the  fund  without  prejudicing 
the  interests  of  immediate  applicants  or 
those  who  shall  come  after,  is  the  pro- 
blem which  has  to  be  solved. 

The  launching   of   the   torpedo  boat 
destroyer,     Torrcns,    by     Lady     Helen 
Munro  Ferguson,  at  Cockatoo  Dock,  on 
August  28,  was  signalised  as  a  memor- 
able  occasion,   and   was   followed   by   a 
message  from  the  King  to  the  Governor- 
General,  in  which  His  Majesty  heartily 
congratulated   the   people   of   Australia 
on  the  event — as  well   as  on   the  early 
jirosnect  of  further  important  additioris 
to  the  sea-power  of  the  Empire.    A  Lon- 
don  ]>a|)er  has  drawn   attention   to   the 
significiuice  of   the    fact   tliat   since  the 
war  started  the  only  publicity  given  to 
new    vessels   being   added    to   the   navy 
has   related    to   those   launched    by   the 
over-seas  Dominions.     But  it  is  encour- 
.ijljing  in  these  days  of  anxiety  to  realise, 
on    the    authority     of     the     Governor- 
(ieneral,  that  "  never  since  the  defeat  of 
the   Spanish   Armada — not   even   at   the 
b.ittle  of  Trafalgar — has  the  power  of 
the  British  navy  been  so  impressive  as 
it  is  to-day."    The  Torrens  is  the  second 
of  Australia's  war  vessels  to  be  wholly 
built      in      Australia — the      first      was 
launched  on  Decemljer  19  of  last  year. 
The   latest  news   is  that   the  Common- 
wealth Government  has  asked  the  Ad- 
miralty   authorities   to   order    two    sub- 
marines for  the  Australian  navy  to  re- 
jilace  those  lost  since  the  war  began. 
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VICTORIA. 


In  a  dazed  sort  of  way  the  Victorian 
Parliament  has  passed  through  a  Minis- 
terial crisis.  No  one  in  the  Parliament 
really  sought  it,  and  no  one  really  be- 
lieved that  there  was  a  crisis,  that  is,  a 
crisis  in  the  sense  that  the  life  of  the 
Peacock  Ministry  was  endangered.  Tf, 
as  a  result  of  this  last  experience,  the 
Premier,  Sir  Alexander  Peacock,  decides 
to  recognise  no  more  No-Confidence 
motions,  he  will  be  quite  justified  in 
doing  so.  Mr.  Elmslie  and  the  Labour 
Party  failed  ridiculously  at  the  last 
Victorian  General  Elections.  Instead 
of  attacking  the  Ministerial  Party  the 
Victorian  Labour  Party  needed  all  its 
energies  to  prevent  the  Catholic  Federa- 
tion wrecking  it  from  within.  Mr. 
Elmslie  was  a  timid  leader  in  the  elec- 
torates, but  as  the  leader  of  a  hopeless 
Opposition  in  the  Parliament,  he  has 
been  bold  to  rashness. 

Three  times  within  nine  months  he 
has  risen  in  his  wrath,  and  moved  a  want 
of  confidence  motion  against  the 
Government.  The  last  one  he  moved 
was  not  quite  intentional,  and  it  was  the 
haphazard  birth  of  the  motion  that 
dazed  the  followers  of  the  Ministry. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Melbourne  press  got 
the  jumps,  and  infected  Mr.  Elmslie, 
and  just  for  an  hour  in  the  Assembly 
there  was  a  doubt  whether  the  Minis- 
terial following  would  not  also  be  in- 
fected, and  then  anything  might 
happen. 

There  was  an  atmosphere  of  trouble 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  the  week 
before  the  Elmslie  motion.  The  Trea- 
sury revenue  is  a  million  pounds  short 
of  the  exjx^nditure.  Because  of  the 
drought  the  revenue,  especially  the  rail- 
way revenue,  has  fallen  heavily,  but 
there  has  been  no  reduction  of  State 
activities.  Employment  by  the  State 
has  been  kept  at  the  peak.  This  last 
half  of  the  year  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners have  reduced  the  train  mileage 
on  country  lines.  The  Commissioners 
said  that  there  was  neither  goods  nor 
passengers  for  the  trains,  nor  would 
there  be  until  the  new  season.  This  was 
not  denied,  but  all  the  country-  members 
behind       the       Government       protested 


against  the  higii-handed  action  of  the 
Commissioners.  It  was  right  to  econo- 
mise, said  these  members,  but  the  coun- 
try districts  must  not  be  touched.  There 
was  a  lot  of  make-believe  about  the  de- 
monstration, and  the  Ministers  were 
supposed  to  have  enough  sense  to  under- 
stand that  constituents  demanded  a  pro- 
test, but  there  was  no  need  for  the 
Ministry  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  a 
necessary  political  demonstration. 

The  mischief  followed  because, 
though  the  Premier  understood  the  de- 
monstration over  reduced  trains,  the  Mel- 
bourne press  lobbyists  did  not.  They 
saw  the  smoke  and  assumed  a  fire. 
\Mien  the  lobbyists  suggested  a  fire, 
Mr.  Elmslie  got  jumpy.  He  is  desper- 
ately anxious  lest  the  Ministerial  corner 
party  should  replace  the  Peacock  Minis- 
try without  a  short  rule  of  the  Labour 
Party.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  change 
of  leadership  should  mean  a  Ministry 
of  a  few  days,  led  by  Mr.  Elmslie,  but 
Mr.  Elmslie  is  an  unimaginative  man, 
and  there  being  no  reason  for  a  No-Con- 
fidence motion  from  him,  does  not  deter 
him  from  moving  one.  Anyway,  be- 
cause the  Melbourne  press  lobbyists 
smelt  fire,  Mr.  Elmslie  became  a  frantic 
petroleuse,  and  while  the  dazed  Minis- 
terialists waited  developments,  the  press 
lobbyists  began  developing  a  crisis. 

All  that  came  of  the  crisis  was  a  press 
attack  on  the  Minister  for  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  as  a  justification  for 
the  scare,  and  mumblings  of  further 
party  meetings.  Whereas,  seeing  that 
all  the  "sins"  of  the  Ministers  were  a 
complacent  respect  for  the  prejudices  of 
a  majority  of  the  Ministerialists,  the 
party  attack  from  within  was  absurd.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  has  governed  the  seed  wheat 
question  in  quite  a  masterly  manner.  He 
has  some  20,000  bushels  in  hand.  Had 
he  followed  the  advice  of  his  critics,  he 
would  have  had  half  a  million  bushels 
on  hand  after  supplying  farmers.  At 
a  time  when  there  were  doubts  whether 
a  normal  seeding  could  be  met,  Victona 
has  a  million  more  acres  this  season 
sown  with  wheat,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson 
has  carefully  controlled  the  seeding. 
Still  some  justification  for  the  silly 
crisis  was  needed,  and  it  was  foimd  in 
an  attack  on  Mr.  Hutchinson,  because  he 
had  not  done  the  things  he  was  advised 
to  do. 
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NEW    ZEALAND     NOTES. 

Ai-oiBT  21.   1915. 

I  lie  unexpected  has  hapjiened  in 
P'»litirs  ;  the  Reform  and  Liberal 
parties  have  fused,  and  a  Coalition 
Government  has  l)een  formed.  Lonj; 
anrl  tedious  negotiations  had  failed  to 
unite  th«'  parties,  and  the  opinion  he- 
raine  <^'eneral  that  coalition  was  off 
I'hen  the  Governor  took  a  hand  The 
leaders  of  the  two  ])arties  ajjreed  to 
allow  His  Exc(Ilen(  \-  to  call  them  to- 
j^etlier,  and.  after  short  preliminaries,  it 
was  announced  on  Aujj^ust  4  that  a 
nalifjnal  (jovcrnment  would  he  formed. 

The  memhers  of  the  new  Government 
have  all  previously  expcricnci-d  ('ai)inet 
rank.  Certainl\-  that  experience  in  some 
cases  has  been  short  and  uneventful. 
Three  of  the  new  t<Mm  were  Ministers 
in  the  ill-starred  Mackenzie  Ministry 
But  there  also  are  several  veterans.  Mr 
Masse\'  remains  Prime  Minister.  Sir 
Josejjh  Ward  J<ader  of  the  Liberal 
Part)-;  relie\es  Mr  James  Allen  of 
I'in.me  Mr  Allen  specialises  on  De- 
fence Xmnericall)-  it  is  New  Zealand's 
bigf^est  Government.  numl)ering  13.  two 
of  whom  are  lu>nf»rar\-  Ministers  The 
political  colour  is  evcnl)  lilcnded  ;  six 
Reformers  (not  including  the  NLiori  re- 
presentative of  the  Native  race,  who  is  a 
member  «•!  the  I'lxecutive  CounciP  and 
six  Liberals. 

Our  politics  ar<'  now  uu»re  interesting 
than  ever  For  years  the  Reform  and 
Liberal  parties  have  been  coming  closer 
and  closer  together.  Personal  dislikes 
and  prejudires  alone  kept  them  apart, 
and  the  chief  political  stock-in-trad<- 
was  the  alleged  mistakes  of  the  past 
No  great  political  principle  dividecl  tin- 
parties.  I  nder  such  <  ireumstances  per- 
manent division  was  impossible.  The 
fusion  of  the  parties  wipes  out  the  past 
I'or  instance,  the  cliief  allegation 
against  Sir  Joseph  W  ard  was  that  he 
was  a  reckless  financier.  He  was  un 
safe,  said  his  political  opponents,  to 
have  charge  of  I-inance  even  in  nc»rinal 
times  To-da),  by  virtue  of  overtures 
from  his  political  opponents  and  with 


their  consent,  he  becomes  Minister  of 
I'inance  in  abnormal  times.  And  the  il- 
lustration could  be  extended  to  cover 
other  Ministers  of  both  parties.  So  it 
happens  that  an  all-round  free  pardon 
has  been  given  — '"  the  past  has  been 
sponged  out,"  says  a  leading  daily 
l)aper. 

The  Labour  Partv  was  offered,  and 
refused,  a  portfolio  in  the  new  Govern- 
ment. In  an  official  communication,  dc- 
(  lining  the  offer,  the  Labour  Party  de- 
clared "  That  the  extent  to  which  the 
Labour  Part)'  is  prepared  to  support  or 
op|)ose  the  Government  will  depend 
upon  the  measures  brought  forward  i>v 
the  Government,  and  upon  its  adniini- 
tration. "  And  in  a  manifesto  the  party 
declared  that  "  the  Labour  Party  will 
assist  the  (Coalition  Government  in  every 
effort  to  hel|)  the  mother  country  to 
maintain  and  ujihold  the  highest  ideals 
of  libert)-  and  justice." 

The  action  of  the  Labour  Party  lias 
somewhat  disconcerted  the  Liberals. 
Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  declared  that  he 
IS  still  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Mr. 
Masse)'  affirms  that  he  is  still  leader  of 
the  Reform  Part)'.  Some  Liberals  de- 
clare that  Sir  Joseph  Ward  will  attend 
meetings  of  the  Liberal  Caucus.  And 
simultaneously  the  death  and  burial  of 
party  politics  has  been  announced.  It 
is  a  most  interesting  situation,  but  it  all 
looks  uncommonly  like  a  considerable 
first  step  towards  the  Australian  align- 
ment of  parties  under  the  rival  banners 
of  Lalxiur  and  anti-Labour. 

I  h<  (  oalition  Government  is  two 
weeks  old  as  I  write.  Parliament  in  ses- 
sion has  known  it  for  two  days  only. 
The  remarkable  feature  about  the 
(ioN  eminent  is  that  nobody  loves  it 
much.  It  is  a  sort  of  "  Nobody's  Child." 
Onl)-  a  Minister  has  a  special  interest  in 
defiiidmg  it.  That  position  prcunises 
to  develop  further.  Next  week  will  be 
most  interesting.  The  Budget  and  pro- 
posed war  taxation  make  an  appearance, 
and  the  Ministry  will  be  judged  accord- 
ing to  its  capacity  to  meet  the  difficult 
.ind  unpopular  task  of  levying  addi- 
tional taxation. 
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Everyone  realises  that  the  Defence 
Department  is  tremendously  driven ; 
has  to  organise  and  improvise  great 
undertakings  at  short  notice,  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  has  acquitted  itself 
remarkably  well.  It  was  inevitable, 
though,  that  there  should  be  defects  in 
administration,  cases  of  individual 
hardship  amongst  the  wounded,  the 
sick,  the  recruits  and  their  dependents. 
When  such  cases  are  mentioned,  when 
shortcomings  in  the  administration  of 
the  camps  are  pointed  out,  or  fault  is 
found  with  the  arrangements  at  the  im- 
provised hospitals  and  at  the  pay  office, 
it  is  not  done  in  a  spirit  of  carping 
criticism,  and  certainly  not  w^ith  the 
idea  of  making  political  capital.  We 
see  our  sons,  our  brothers  and  our 
friends  inconvenienced  and  even  suffer- 
ing from  some  cause  which  we  think 
could  be  removed,  and  our  onl}'  object 
in  calling  attention  to  the  matter  is  to 
have  it  remedied. 

If  the  Defence  Department  is  never 
told  of  defects  in  management,  of 
abuses,  how  on  earth  is  it  to  remed)- 
them?  Yet,  Senator  Pearce,  in  his  repl)' 
to  criticisms  made  in  Parliament,  did 
not  take  this  view.  He  let  it  appear  as 
if  these  criticisms  were  levelled  in  the 
wrong  spirit,  and,  so  far  from  being 
glad  to  have  the  matters  brought  to  his 
notice,  seemed  to  resent  their  having 
been  mentioned  at  all.  He  may  have 
been  quite  right  in  these  particular 
cases,  but  the  attitude  he  adopted  makes 
it  exceedingly  difficult  for  those  seri- 
ously emxious  to  make  the  hard  lot  of 
our  wounded  somewhat  lighter  by  help- 
ing the  department  to  perfect  its  routine 
machinery  by  pointing  out  remediable 
defects.  These  men  have  risked  death 
in  Gallipoli,  and  have  returned  to  Aus- 
tralia crippled,  and  ill,  and  broken.  We 
owe  them,  at  any  rate,  the  \er)'  best 
treatment  possible. 

Anyone  who  has  made  it  his  business 
to  get  to  know  these  men,  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  visit  the  hastily  organised 
hospitals  for  their  accommodation, 
knows  that  there  are  manv  little  short- 


comings which  unnecessaril}'  irritate 
and  afflict  those  who  have  been  fighting 
for  us.  Undoubtedly  things  are  being 
rapidly  bettered,  but,  although  we  knew 
about  the  coming  back  of  our  wounded 
months  ago,  it  is  quite  obvious  that,  in 
the  approved  British  manner,  we  have 
been  content  to  muddle  through  some- 
how at  the  last  minute.  The  tragedy 
of  It  is  though  that  this  muddling 
through  has  been  done  at  the  expense 
of  our  brave  lads.  There  are  still  many 
things  which  need  putting  right  ;  no 
doubt  they  soon  will  be. 

After  Justice  Rich's  report,  the  De- 
fence Department  can  no  longer  an- 
nounce that  "  all  is  for  the  best  in  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds."  The 
public,  and  especially  the  relatives  of 
those  who  have  so  bravely  volunteered 
to  go  to  the  front  there  to  defend  the 
Empire,  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Orchard  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  exposed,  what  the  rejiort  showed, 
were  grave  defects — to  use  no  stronger 
word — in  the  administration  and  con- 
duct of  the  great  camp  at  Liverpool. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Orchard's  in- 
sistence nothing  would  have  been  done. 
The  Defence  authorities  must  admit 
that,  in  this  particular  case  at  any  rate, 
criticism  was  warranted,  and  brought 
good  results.  If  Mr.  Orchard,  like 
others  who  were  equally  seized  with  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  camp,  had  re- 
mained silent,  those  at  the  head  of  the 
department  would  have  continued  in 
their  previous  state  of  ignorance,  would 
have  naturally  assumed  that  ever\thing 
was  all  right.  Directh-  the\-  knew  how- 
things  actually  were  the)^  moved 
promptly,  and  put  their  house  in  order. 

\'arious  shortcomings  which  have 
come  under  my  notice — and  which  every 
editor  of  a  responsible  journal  must 
have  had  brought  to  his  attention — are 
not  so  serious  as  the  Liverpool  camp 
defects.  Man)^  of  them,  indeed,  relate 
to  individual  troubles  and  hardships 
w'hich,  lacking  ventilation,  not  unnatur- 
ally assume  undue  proportions  in  the 
eyes    of    the    sufferer    and    his    friends. 
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What  ought  to  be  done  in  sucli  cases  ? 
It  would  be  absurd  to  trouble  Senator 
Pearce  with  such  things,  yet  who  excei)t 
the  Minister  has  the  power  to  recti f\ 
errors,  give  instructions  to  sulxjrdinatcs 
to  straighten  things  out?  Those  who 
are  anxious  to  |)oint  out  whore  improve- 
ments might  easil\-  l)e  made  kncnv  not 
where  to  go,  what  to  do.  Even  if  they 
knew  the  subordinate  ofTKial  to  go  to 
they  would  probal)ly  find  him  lacking 
in  the  needed  authority. 

Would  it  not  Ix'  possible  lor  the  de- 
partment to  detail  some  one  energetic 
and  competent  man,  to  receive  all  com- 
plaints and  suggestions,  examine  them 
at  once,  not  next  week  or  next  month, 
and,  if  he  found  them  justified,  send 
the  complaints  or  suggestions  to  the 
right  (juarter  ?  If  he  found  the  com- 
plaints unwarranted,  the  suggestions 
futile,  that  would  be  tiie  end  of  them, 
rhe  head  of  whatever  department  was 
interested,  or  at  fault,  woidd  know  when 


(oiiiplaints  came  through  this  channel 
the  matter  would  have  to  be  seen  to  at 
once.  Such  an  "  official  safety  valve  " 
would  relieve  the  Minister  of  fractious 
details,  and  his  appointment  would 
show  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  parti- 
(  ularly  to  those  personally  interested  in 
(lur  soldiers,  that  the  department  recog- 
nised that  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  {perfect  organisation,  and  that  it 
was  anxious  to  give  a  careful  hearing 
to  real  complaints,  and  remedy  real  de- 
fects. 

There  are  |)lenty  of  capable  men  en- 
tirely out  of  [jolitics  who  would  be  suffi- 
ciently patriotic  to  undertake  even  such 
an  uncomfortabe  role  as  "  complaint 
safely  valve,"  with  the  object  of  being 
of  real  assistance  to  the  Defence 
.uithorities,  and  of  seeing  that  every- 
thing prissible  was  done  to  make  com- 
fortable the  lot  of  those  who  are  so 
bravely  prepared  to  risk  their  lives  in 
oiir  defence. 


HOW    WOVEN     ARK    HKLPINO     .\T    HOMK. 

Lady  mnkini;  fiisco  f<»r  fihcllH.     It  h.is  been  found    that    this    work    can    be    done    even    better    by 
I  women   tnan    ii.v    men. 
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SOME   HISTORICAL   COMPARISONS. 

By  Frank  H.  Simonds. 


In  reading  the  following:  article,  we  have  to  remember  that  it  was  written  last 
June,  before  the  fall  of  Lemberg:,  before  the  German  achievements  in  Poland.  Yet 
even  three  months  later  Mr.  Simonds'  criticisms  for  the  most  part  hold  gfood.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  assuming-  that  Italian  inter- 
vention v.ould  greatly  affect  the  situation.  His  estimate  of  the  policy  of  the  Balkan 
States  has  proved  entirely  correct.  Despite  definite  statements  of  imminent 
action  by  Roumania  and  Bulgaria,  the  reasons  mentioned  by  Mr.  Simonds  are 
likely  still  to  keep  them  neutral  and  quiet.  As  I  have  so  often  pointed  out,  the  great 
value  of  these  articles  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  written  by  an  impartial  neu- 
tral, and  enable  us  to  see  the  situation  from  a  quite  different  standpoint  to  that  we 
are  accustomed  to. 


I. — Napoleonic  Memories. 
In  the  month  that  saw  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Waterloo  the  attention 
of  the  world  was  naturally  and  inevit- 
ably turned  to  the  parallel  between  the 
situation  in  the  Europe  of  191 5  and  that 
of  the  first  years  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. 

The  coming  of  Italy  into  the  struggle 
in   the   last    days   of    May    contributed 
much  to  making  this  parallel.     In  sum, 
Italy  had  enlisted  because  Austria  had 
ideclined  to  cede  to  her  the  Italia  irre- 
denta.    Men  now  recalled  that  in  1813, 
jwhen    Napoleon    was    fighting    desper- 
jitely  but  still  successfully  his  war  on 
i;he  two   fronts — in   Spain  and   in   Ger- 
nany — when  he  had   opened   the    1813 
ampaign  with  victories  at  Liitzen  and 
3autzen,  Austria,  still  neutral,  had  de- 
nanded   the    lllyrian    provinces    as   the 
)rice  of  neutrality,   and   these   lllyrian 
)rovinces  included  Trieste,  Fiume,  Dal- 
aatia. 

Like  Francis  Joseph,  Napoleon  had 
leclined  to  make  the  sacrifice,  and  in  a 
ew  months  Leipsic,  the  great  "  Battle 
f  the  Nations,"  where  Prussians,  Aus- 
rians,  Swedes,  Russians  stood  in  line 
gainst  the  French  Emperor,  put  an  end 
D  the  Napoleonic  dream  of  world  em- 
ire — to  "  world  power,"  as  Bernhardi 
as  put  it — marked  the  beginning  of 
lat  swift  downfall  that  was  in  but  a 
rief  time  to  come  at  Fontainebleau. 
With  the  arrival  of  Italy  on  the 
ittle-lines  of  what  was  now,  at  least, 
le  Grand  Alliance    this    situation   of 


191 5  fairly  reproduced  that  of  1813. 
Napoleon's  victories  in  eastern  Germany 
were  but  lesser  profit  compared  with 
Mackensen's  sweep  through  Galicia,  his 
recapture  of  Przemysl  as  great  a 
triumph  as  Napoleon's  similar  success  at 
Dresden.  But  Napoleon  defeated  his 
foes  only  to  face  new  armies — a  con- 
tinent in  arms — and  who  could  longer 
doubt  that  Germany,  with  her  crippled 
Austrian  ally,  was  to  face  similar  odds  ? 

Russia,  Great  Britain,  France,  Serbia, 
and  now  Italy,  were  in  the  field.  In 
the  Balkans  the  battle  for  neutrality, 
lost  at  Rome  by  Prince  von  Biilow,  was 
now  being  waged  at  Bucharest,  at 
Athens,  at  Sofia.  But  in  the  Roumanian 
and  Greek  capitals  mobs  are  already 
demonstrating  in  favour  of  war.  "  The 
street  "  was  shouting  as  it  had  spoken 
decisively  in  Rome  and  }ililan.  For  the 
Roumanians  the  collapse  of  Austria 
promised  territorial  gains  nowhere  else 
obtainable,  promised  the  liberation  of 
millions  of  ''  Romans  "  m  Transylvania, 
Bukowina,  and  Banat.  For  Greece  the 
ancient  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  Hellenic  outposts  which  had  pro- 
voked the  Persian  wars  of  antiquity, 
beckoned  to  a  new  Greece,  and  Smyrna 
had  become  the  prize  of  Greek  interven- 
tion. 

Go  back  to  1813  in  the  hours  before 
Austria  entered  and  it  is  possible  to  see 
how  Europe  than  felt.  Napoleon  was 
still  the  unconquerable  captain.  The 
Russian  disaster  had  but  incidentally 
shaken   the    legend    of    French    invinci- 
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bility  \vhi(  h  had  filled  the  continent  for 
Iwcnt)  vc;irs.  The  suhsefjiient  victory 
of  Dresden  was  one  more  in  the  sequence 
which  hejijnn  in  far-off  V'alniy  two  de- 
cades before.  From  Moscow  to  Madrid, 
from  Calais  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  sol- 
dier of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire 
had  ujarched  from  victory  to  victorv. 

Yet  ^reat  as  was  the  tradition  of  vic- 
tory, s|)lcndid  as  was  Napoleon's  genius 
-and  his  campaij^n  of  1814  was  per- 
haps his  finest  tiie  uprising  of  1813, 
the  coalition  of  Europe  against  France, 
had  already  doomed  the  Napoleonic 
regime.  To-day  the  coalition  against 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey  is  far 
more  colossal  than  that  which  overthrew 
Honaparte.  Sea-power,  the  ammunition 
factories,  and  the  supplies  f»f  neutral 
nations,  added  to  those  of  British  and 
French  colonies,  the  resources  of  Africa, 
Asia,  Australia,  and  the  Americas,  the 
wealth  in  money  and  of  men  at  the  com- 
mand ftf  Paris,  Petrograd,  and  London, 
give  to  the  foes  of  the  Teutonic  Empires 
an  advantage  which  Napoleon's  con- 
querors lacked. 

It  would  be  idle  to  .ilicmpt  to  press 
the  parallel  home,  (ierman  spirit  is  far 
more  united,  determined,  confident  in 
191  5  than  French  in  1813  or  181 5.  No 
one  ( ould  l>elieve  that  the  arrival  of  an 
Allied  army  in  a  German  city  would 
have  the  consequences  that  followed  the 
coming  of  the  British  to  Bordeaux  in 
1 8 14.  No  internal  revolution  yet  threat- 
ens in  Germany,  and  it  was  French 
weariness  of  war  that  finally  doomed 
Napoleon  Yet,  with  the  memories  of 
Waterloo  in  all  men's  minds,  neutral  ob- 
servers looked  out  upon  a  Europe  again 
in  battle  arriy  from  the  Urals  to  the 
Channel,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic, 
and  marvelled  at  the  resemblances,  per- 
haps drew  hasty  conclusions  from  the 
suj^erficial  likeness  between  the  condi- 
tions in  the  two  centuries. 

1 1    -Italy's  Strategy. 

Another  Napoleonic  tradition  was 
stirred  by  the  physical  circumstances  of 
the  Italian  military  problem.  In  1/0/ 
Napoleon,  having  won  at  Lodi,  Areola, 
Riv(<li.  having  taken  Mantua  and 
Verona,  had  precisely  the  same  situa- 
tion to  deal  with  that  faced  Italian  high 
command  in  1915.     In  the  Tyrol   from 


Botzen  to  the  Julian  Alps  and  in  the 
\'enetian  Plains  from  the  Julian  Alps 
to  the  Adriatic  behind  the  Tagliamento 
an  Austrian  army  stood. 

Napoleon  solved  the  problem  thus : 
Into  the  Tyrol  he  sent  Mflssena,  through 
the  Julian  Alps  by  Pontebba  from  the 
Friulian  district  he  sent  Joubert.  He 
broke  the  Austrian  lines  by  forcing  a 
crossing  of  the  Tagliamento.  I  lis 
divided  army  reunited  at  Klagenfurlh. 
pressed  east  and  defeated  tlie  Austrians 
at  Neumarkt  and  Unzmarkt.  His  ad- 
vance-guard had  reached  the  summit  of 
the  Semmering  Pass  and  lookerl  down 
at  the  distant  hills  about  Vienna  when 
Austria  cried  for  terms  and  the  Peace 
of  Campo  Formio  terminated  the  con- 
flict. 

Looking  at  the  o|iening  moves  of  the 
Italian  armies  it  will  be  seen  that  thev 
followed  the  Napoleonic  tradition. 
Their  effort,  too,  was  directed  at  these 
similar  Austrian  objectives,  the  Tyrol, 
the  Julian  and  Carnic  Alps,  and  at  the 
Austrian  position  behind  the  Isonzo. 
not  the  'raglianient(\  that  is,  a  fevv 
miles  to  the  east,  but  in  the  same  rela- 
tive position.  Modem  fortifications 
had,  however,  greatly  complicated  the 
problem.  Napoleon  had  to  deal  with 
Austrian  fortresses  on  the  Italian  Plain. 
MantuiL.  \>rona,  Peschiera,  Legnago. 
the  famous  Quadrilateral  of  later  days, 
had  first  to  be  recluced.  since  he  had 
trouble  with  them  before  he  set  out  on 
his  first  march  towards  Vienna  But 
Italy  had  to  deal  with  the  great  modem 
fortresses  on  the  mountains,  with  Trent 
and  its  outlying  forts. 

It  was,  moreover,  of  prime  necessit) 
to  Italy  that  she  should  remove  these 
Austrian  chains  upon  her  own  provinci 
before  Germany  began  to  call  back  her 
masses  from  (lalicia  and  send  Inem 
south  into  Italy.  Unless  she  could 
close  the  Trent  gateway,  the  Adige  \'al- 
ley,  to  German  advance  all  her  progress 
in  the  Julian  Ali)s  and  beyond  the 
Isonzo  would  be  as  empty  as  the  French 
foray  into  Alsace-Lorraine  in  Aul 
1914,  and  strategically  much  the  b^..,... 
sort  of  thing.  For,  as  a  glance  at  the 
map  will  show,  German  troops  descend- 
ing by  the  Brenner  Pass  on  to  the 
Adige  Valley  would  be  in  the  same  re- 
lative position  to  Italian  masses  on  the 
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Isonzo  as  were  the  Germans  coming 
south  from  Bel<^ium  to  the  French 
masses  between  Met/,  and  Strassburg 
and  east  of  Bel  fort. 

In  the  opening  days,  therefore,  Italy 
sent  one  great  army  against  the  Tren- 
tino,  attacking  from  the  south  along 
Lago  di  Garda  and  up  the  Adige  Val- 
ley, from  the  east  through  the  Dolo- 
mites, from  the  Ampezzo  to  the  Brenta 
valleys,  and  from  the  west  on  the  pass 
from  Stebvio  Pass  to  Lago  di  Garda, 
west  of  Riva.  Here  the  object  was  to 
close  the  open  door  into  the  Po  Valley 
which  has  been  the  chief  grievance  of 
Italy  against  Austria  since  1866. 

A  second  force,  presumably  smaller, 
was  sent  from  the  Friulian  district  by 
Pontebba  toward  the  upper  Drave  Val- 
ley— the  route  of  Joubert  in  1797 — to 
cut  the  communications  between  Vienna 
and  the  Trentino,  to  close  the  Puster- 
thai,  a  long  corridor  north  of  the  Julian 
and  Carnic  Alps,  leading  parallel  to 
the  Italian  frontier.  This,  too,  was  a 
defensive-offensive,  designed  to  cut  rail- 
way lines  near  highways  and  protect 
Italy  from  the  eventual  offensive  of  Ger- 
many. 

Finally  a  third  army,  following  the 
route  of  Napoleon  himself,  pushed  east 
from  the  Venetian  province,  passed  the 
frontier,  and  presently  began  to  press 
over  the  Isonzo  River,  which  bars  the 
entrance  into  Austria  from  the  Julian 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  Tolmino,  Plova, 
Gradisca,  Sagretto,  Montfalcone,  each 
commanding  crossings  of  the  river,  were 
taken  in  turn,  and  the  Italian  army  is, 
as  these  lines  are  written,  on  June  15, 
approaching  Gorizia,  the  first  strong  de- 
fensive position  of  the  Austrians.  At 
Montfalcone  the  extreme  Italian  right 
is  barely  twenty  miles  from  Trieste. 
The  object  of  the  operation  now  going 
on  in  this  section  is  first  to  isolate  and 
then  to  capture  Trieste. 

But  m  all  sections  the  Italians  have 
only  just  begun  to  touch  Austrian  posi- 
tions prepared  in  advance.  The  June 
operations  so  far  have  been  mere  pre- 
liminaries ;  they  have  disclosed  the  ob- 
jectives of  Italian  operations — they 
have  shown  nothing  of  Austro-German 
intentions  and  nothing  of  real  import- 
ance has  yet  happened. 


III.— Przemvsl  "  Redeemed." 
In  late  May  the  world,  watching  the 
marvellous  German  offensive  in  Gali'cia, 
wondered  whether  Russian  strength, 
plainly  shattered,  would  avail  to  check 
the  armies  of  Mackensen  at  the  San. 
So  it  had  wondered  in  August  whether 
French  forces  would  halt  the  victorious 
Cjennans  on  the  Rhcims-La  Fere-Laon 
barrier  line.  Like  the  French,  the  Rus- 
sians failed,  and  Przemysl,  a  few  weeks 
before  the  prize  of  Russian  arms,  passed 
to  the  Austro-German  armies  after  a 
brief  struggle.  In  June  the  problem  be- 
came Lemberg  instead  of  Przemysl,  and 
as  these  lines  are  written,  on  June  15, 
the  possibility  of  the  fall  of  Lemberg 
is  quite  as  portentous  as  was  that  of 
Przemysl  a  month  ago. 

The  story  of  the  retaking  of  Przemysl 
is  briefly  told  Into  Central  Galicia  the 
Teutonic  allies  flowed  along  three  lines 
of  railways.  On  the  Lemberg-Cracow 
road,  the  main  trunk  line  of  Galicia, 
Mackensen's  masses  came  east,  forcing 
the  San  about  Jaroslav  and  moving  on 
north  of  Przemysl  and  reaching  for  the 
Lemberg  railway  line  in  the  rear  of  the 
fortre.ss.  A  second  army  came  through 
the  Carpathians,  forced  the  Russian 
frontier  at  Stryz,  and  endeavoured  to 
join  hands  with  the  first  and  thus  invest 
Przem\sl.  A  third  army  came  east 
along  the  railway  line  that  follows  the 
foothills  of  the  Carpathians  on  the 
Galician  side,  and  struck  straight  at 
Przemysl.  In  sum,  the  Russian  garri- 
son was  menaced  by  direct  attack,  and 
its  communications  threatened  by  two 
great  armies,  closing  pincers-like  upon 
its  rear. 

The  fact  that  before  it  surrendered 
the  Austrian  garrison  in  Przemysl  had 
done  its  work  of  destruction  well  was 
disclosed  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
German  regiments  stormed  the  dis- 
mantled forts  that  had  held  Russian 
armies  back  for  so  man\-  months.  Some 
of  the  forts  having  fallen  and  the  line 
of  retreat  having  Iseen  imperilled,  the 
Russians  o\acuated  the  city.  They  drew 
out  in  goorl  order,  apparently  taking  all- 
their  guns  and  supplies  with  them,  for 
neither  Berlin  nor  Vienna  made  any 
claim  of  captures  in  men  or  munitions. 

Could    the    Germans    then    repeat    a^ 
Lemberg  the  successes  at  Tarnow   and 
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Przemysl  ? — this  was  the  question  of 
mid-June.  At  this  time  one  Teutonic 
army  was  pointinj.,'  east  along  the 
Przemysl-Lembcrf^j  Railway,  another 
north  along  the  Lem  berg -Bud  a  pest 
lines,  which  cross  the  Carpathians  by 
the  Uzok  and  Bcskid  Passes.  A  third 
was  coming  north-west  out  of  Buko- 
wina.  The  first  two  reached  Mus^ 
chiaska.  thirty-odd  miles  west  of  Lcm- 
bsrg,  the  others  were  forcing  a  passage 
of  the  Dniester  fifty  miles  to  the  south- 
east. So  far  Austro-CJeniKin  efforts  had 
not  slackened. 

But  it  was  apparent  now  that  Russian 
resistance  had  stiffened.  Petrograd  re- 
ported, Berlin  and  Vienna  conceded  in- 
cidental Russian  successes.  There  was 
a  plain  and  natural  suggestion  that  the 
Germans  were  now  drawing  off  corps  to 
meet  the  ra|)idly  mounting  Italian 
menace.  Yet,  at  the  time  this  review 
is  written  Lemberg  remains  in  front  and 
the  Austro-German  drive  is  not  yet 
checked  ;  although  the  Russians  made 
a  determined  stand  at  Grodek. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  British 
statesmen  explained  the  German  victory 
as  due  to  ,1  tremendous  supremacy  in 
artillery  and  in  ammunition.  Upon  the 
Russians,  at  the  Dunajec,  it  was  asserted 
there  had  broken  a  storm  of  shell  fire 
hitherto  unequalled  in  the  Great  War 
German  sui:)eriority  in  ammunition  in 
all  fields  was  regretfully  conceded,  and 
British  members  frankly  averred  that 
li.id  this  superiority  rested  with  the 
British  in  Flanders  the  German  battle- 
line  would  long  ago  have  rececfed  to  the 
Meuse  and  the  Dylc. 

But  however  explicable,  the  German 
success  in  Galic  ia  had  already  deprived 
the  Russians  of  the  fruits  of  the  autumn 
and  winter  campaigns  1  hev  were  now 
back  where  they  had  starteti  in  Septem- 
ber The  Hungarian  frontier  was 
cleared  ;  Cracow  was  secure  ;  a  territory 
as  large  as  Belgium  had  lieen  re- 
claimed ;  300,ocxj  Russian  prisoners,  ac- 
cepting Berlin  claims,  had  t)een  taken  ; 
Russia  had  suffered  one  more  disaster, 
•the  greatest  of  the  war  for  her,  despite 
the  enormous  losses  of  Tannenberg. 
Lod/.  and  the  Mazurian  Lakes.  A  new- 
military  genius  had  appeared  in  Mac- 
kenstn,  who  shone  with  Hindenburg  at 
Lodz,    but    now    alone    in    Galicia,    and 


who  enjoyed  a  reputation  second  to 
none  in  the  war,  earned  by  the  greatest 
campaign  that  had  yet  been  fought. 

IV.— In  the  Balkans. 
The  entrance  of  Italy.into  the  Great 
War  gave  new  interest  to  the  Balkan 
situation.  But  it  also  disclosed  the  fact 
that,  despite  popular  agitation,  the  de- 
cision in  Bucharest,  in  Athens,  in  Sofia, 
was  still  contingent  upon  Allied  suc- 
cess at  the  Dardanelles  rather  than  in 
Rome.  For  the  Roumanians,  Russian 
reverses  in  Galicia,  Austrian  successes 
on  the  Pruth,  just  across  their  own  fron- 
tier, made  a  powerful  deterrent.  From 
Bucharest  there  came  no  sign  of  imme- 
diate action  Diplomats  whispered  that 
King  Charles,  before  his  death,  had 
bound  his  nation  to  Vienna  and  Berlin 
by  definite  treaty.  But  self-interest 
rather  than  a  "  scrap  of  papcT  "  clearly 
influenced  Roumanian  statesmen,  whose 
sovereign  was  a  Hohenzollern. 

Could  the  Allied  influences  at 
Bucharest  prevail,  an  army  of  500,000 
well-trained  and  well-equipi^ed  troops 
would  be  brought  into  action.  Rou- 
manian invasion  of  Transylvania  and 
Bukowina  would  do  much  to  nullify 
Mackcnsen's  triumph  in  Galicia.  That 
Rouinania  would  eventually  enlist,  the 
world  now  believed,  but  not  to  aid  the 
Allies  at  her  own  exi)ensc^ — ^rather  to 
harvest  easy  profits,  and  profits  are  not 
let  easih'  attainable.  On  the  Dem- 
oirtza  a  policy  of  cool  calculation  such 
as  had  long  been  followed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiller  was  discovered. 

As  for  Greece,  she,  too,  waited  Her 
King  lay  at  the  point  of  death  for  some 
days,  but  rallied  finally.  His  death 
would  have  been  a  victory  for  the  Allies, 
for  he  was  a  staunch  German  supporter, 
and  his  wife,  a  sister  of  the  Kaiser, 
dominated  the  Hellenic  court.  Much 
depended  upon  the  outcome  of  a 
general  election  in  Greece,  when  a  vic- 
tory for  Venizelos  might  settle  the 
policy  of  the  nation,  and  X'enizelos  was 
a  strong  believer  in  alliance  with  the 
enemies  of  Germans.  The.se  elections 
were  held  on  June  13.  and  resulted  in 
a  decisive  victory  for  the  supporters  of 
X'enizelos,  who  will  have  a  round 
majority  of  50  in  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties    Several  weeks  may  elapse,  how- 
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ever,  before  a  new  Parliament  can  be  as- 
sembled, and  Venizelos  returned  to 
power. 

In  sum.  it  was  for  Allied  success  at 
the  Dardanelles  that  the  Balkans  were 
waiting-,  and  the  success  did  not  come. 
On  the  contrarv.  such  terse  official  state- 
ments as  were  published  in  Paris  and 
London  disclosed  little  progress,  great 
losses,  and,  over  all,  bore  direct  and 
indirect  testimonv  to  the  splendid  fie^ht 
the  Osmanli  was  making.  After  five 
centuries  he  was  in  his  last  ditch.  He 
was  fighting  to  hold  the  exact  position 
which  he  seized  when  he  made  his  first 
entrance  into  Europe,  and  under  Ger- 
man commanders  he  was  making  a  fight 
that  recalled  Plevna,  not  Lule  Burgas  or 
Kumanovo. 

In  this  situation  the  Allied  armies  at 
the  Dardanelles  plainly  required  rein- 
forcement. A  Bulgarian  army,  descend- 
ing by  Adrianople  to  the  Chatalja,  a 
Greek  or  Italian  force  landed  at  Enos, 
these  would  turn  the  scales  ;  but,  mea- 
sured by  report,  the  battle  had  become 
one  of  trenches  ;  inches  and  yards  might 
be  gained,  but  no  more.  On  the  Galli- 
poli  Peninsula,  as  in  Flanders  and 
Artois,  the  situation  had  become  a  dead- 
lock. 

Only  Serbia  of  the  Balkan  States 
actually  moved,  and  she  moved,  not 
against  Austria,  but  Albania,  sending 
her  troops  across  the  Drina  toward 
Durazzo.  On  this  route  in  191 2  a  Ser- 
bian army  had  made  a  marvellous  but 
forgotten  march  for  the  open  sea. 
Thanks  to  Austria,  the  expedition  had 
been  in  vain.  But  now,  with  Italy  in 
the  war  and  claiming  the  Adriatic  lit- 
toral, the  Serb  looked  once  more  to  the 
Adriatic — to  the  "  window  on  the  sea." 
Plainly  he  meant  to  confront  Europe 
with  the  accomplished  fact  of  posses- 
sion from  the  Skumbi  River  to  the  Mon- 
tenegrin boundary  when  peace  should 
come. 

For  this  expedition  justification 
might  be  found  in  reported  Albanian 
raids  into  the  Prisrend  and  Dilra  dis- 
tricts. As  an  Austrian  creation,  Albania 
was  Hapsburg  in  sympathy.  Once  Dur- 
azzo. Elbasan,  Tirana,  and  Skutari  were 
taken,  the  Serbs  of  Montenegro  and 
Serbia  might  expect  an  end  of  attack 
on  the  eastern  marches.     Serbia  might 


later,  assured  of  possessfon  in  Albania, 
make  cessions  to  Bulgaria  promised  in 
191 2  by  treaty,  but  refused  when  Austria 
intervened  in  191 3.  But  in  the  opening 
days  the  Serbian  adventure  remained 
obscure  ;  the  world  wondered  that  Ser- 
bian effort  was  not  being  made  on  the 
Danube  and  the  Save  to  aid  by  diver- 
sion the  hard-pressed  Russian  champion 
of  the  southern  Slavs. 

V. — In  the  West. 
Of  the  campaign,  in  the  West,  perhaps 
the  most  striking  detail  was  the  absence 
of  any  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies.  In  a  measure  this  was  inex- 
plicable. Russia  was  staggering  under 
the  impact  of  a  blow  delivered  by  huge 
German  forces.  Why  should  her 
Western  allies  permit  her  to  bear  the 
full  brunt  of  the  German  attack  while 
they  sat  in  trenches  ?  London  whis- 
pered that  they  were  lacking  ammuni- 
tion, but  French  ammunition  seemed 
adequate. 

Ihe  single  considerable  operation  was 
of  merely  local  importance.  North  of 
Arras  and  west  of  Lens  the  French 
pushed  on  for  som.e  rods.  Ablain  and 
Neuville-St.  Vaast,  a  portion  of  Sou- 
chez,  a  line  of  trenches  about  Ecurie  in 
the  environs  of  Arras,  were  taken  with 
more  prisoners  and  a  larger  capture  of 
guns  than  had  been  reported  bv  the 
French  hitherto.  The  main  highway 
between  Arras  and  Bethune  was  cleared 
of  Germans.  Lens  was  within  sight  of 
French  trenches.  But  the  whole  opera- 
tion was  but  a  "  nibble  "  ;  it  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  any  "  spring  drive "  ;  it 
was  a  brilliant,  successful  adventure, 
but  it  seemed  to  have  no  larger  value ; 
it  meant  little  in  the  liberation  of 
Northern  France,  so  far  as  was  )'et  dis- 
covered. 

In  Champagne,  about  Rheims.  in  the 
angle  between  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne 
rivers,  about  Tracy-le-Mont,  there  were 
skirmishes.  The  Forest  of  Le  Pretre, 
north  of  Pont-a-Mousson,  in  the  St. 
Mihiel  salient,  was  the  scene  of  a  suc- 
cessful French  attack.  But  was  this  the 
extent  of  French  ability  at  the  moment 
when  Russia  was  dealing  with  the 
masses  of  Germans'  For  the  apathy 
of  the  French  there  was  no  apparent  ex- 
planation save  only  the  possibility  that 
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there  v\.i-  iMi  jj.trini:^  a  new  grandiosr 
attark  from/Ln  Bas^ee  {p  Switzrrlarifl. 
and  of  this  there  was  no  sign 

Even  more  puzzling  was  the  liritish 
quiescence  to  casualty  lists  showing  a 
loss  of  120,000  in  two  months — 2000  a 
day  -  bringing  the  total  of  British 
losses  for  eight  months  to  258.000,  in- 
dicating desjierate  fighting  ;  but  for 
this  tlicn^  was  no  claim  of  success,  of 
progress.  The  lost  ground  ab9ut  Ypres 
was  not  retaken.  No  new  attack  upon 
La  Basspc  was  reported.  As  for  the 
lielgians,  they  reported  artillery  en- 
gagements on  tneir  outposts  south  of 
the  Yser.  showing  that  the  Germans  still 
held  both  banks  of  the  river  west  of 
Dixmude.  And  this  was,  up  to  June  15, 
the  sum  of  Western  operations. 

Looking  at  the  history  of  the  eleventh 
montli  of  the  Great  War,  there  was  no 
reason  lo  deny  the  German  claim  that 
they  were  still  fighting  a  successful  war 
on  all  fronts.  Where  they  now  stood  in 
Franro  they  IkkI  stood  for  nine  months. 
They  had  entered  France  on  August  23 
from  Belgium  ;  they  had  taken  their 
stand  at  the  Aisne  on  September  12; 
thc\'  had  taken  Antwerp  on  October  8, 
and  reached  the  Y'^^''  ^^^^  '^he  L^'s  a 
few  days  later.     Compelled  three#times 


!''  rescue  Au>tii,i.  .unj  luul  aunmuuLion 
.iiid  ( >fTi<;ers\  f or  Tijfkev,  the}-  had  made 
good  their  hold  in  Northern  France  and 
Belgium,  and  still  hung  on  defiantly, 
success  full}- 

So  far  tlu-  BriUsh  army  has  contri- 
buted much  to  the  defence  but  little  to 
the  freeing  of  French  territory.  British 
gold  and  British  ships  had  done  much, 
hut  in  June  the  Western  situation 
seemed  waiting  upon  British  armies  to 
do  their  share.  Fortunate  in  diplomacy, 
since  Italy  entered,  the  weeks  reviewed 
here  were  in  the  field  the  most  disap- 
pointing to  the  champions  of  the  Allies 
of  any  since  the  l-?altle  of  the  Marne. 
At  the  Dardanelles,  in  Flanders  and 
Artois.  there  was  no  answer  to  the  Ger- 
man triumph  in  Galicia. 

Thus,  if  the  world  thouglu  m  June  of 
the  Napoleonic  anniversary  and  saw  a 
parallel  between  German  position  in 
igiq  and  Frcjich  in  1813,  there  was 
quite  as  solid  ground  for  the  German. 
^evie^ving  the  progress  of  the  Great 
War,  to  recall  the  triumphs  of  Frederick 
the  Great  and  the  Se\en  Years  in  which 
he  stood  off  Europe  and  held  Silesia  as 
Germany  now  held  Belgium,  and  was 
standing  off  Europe. 


THE      LOSSES      IN 

THE 

G  R  E  A  T 

W  A  R 

As  Hi'f'orted  in  Official  Statistics  and    Kcikona 

I   bv    tlic    Red 

'V''<--      tttd 

OtJirr 

Rdief  Orcau!< 

(itions  up  to 

end  of  June. 
Prisoners 

Killed 

Wounded 

and  Missing. 

Total. 

Russia 

800,000 

_»,ooo,ooo 

•    800,000 

3,660,000 

France  ... 

450,000 

800,000 

310,000 

1,560,000 

Great  Britain 

..       125,000 

250,000 

90,000 

465,000 

Belgium   

50,000 

165,000 

45,000 

260,000 

Serbia 

65,000 

113,000 

50,000 

228,000 

Montenegi' 

8,000 

15,000 

5,000 

28,000 

Itah 
Totals 

5,000 

12,000 

2,000 

19,000 

1,503,000 

3,355,000 

1,302,000 

6,160,000 

Germany 

500,000 

900.000 

250,000 

1,650,000 

.'\ustria-Hinigar\ 

355,000 

800,000 

200,000 

1,355,000 

I  iirlc(  \-      

lotals  . 

50,000 

100,000 

50,000 

200,000 

905.000 

1 ,800,000 

500,000 

3,205.000 

Grand  totals 

. .  2,408,000 

5,155.000 

1 ,802,000 

9,365,000 
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Oh,   wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. — Burnt. 


The  cartoonists  this  month  have 
busied  themselves  chiefly  with  the  in- 
coming of  Italy.  Naturally  they  take 
very  different  views  of  this  happy  addi- 
tion to  the  ranks  of  the  Allies.  Whilst 
the  British  and  French  hail  their  new 
partner  with  joy,  the  German  papers 
transfer  their  hate  from  Great  Britain 
to  the  quondam  Ally  of  the  Teutonic 
Empires.  "  Gott  strafe  Italien,"  indeed, 
has  replaced  "  Gott  strafe  England,"  in 
the  German  mind. 

T/ie  Cape  Times  shows  that,  weedle 
the  German  never  so  sweetly,  the  parrot 
will  not  be  cajoled.  It  is  curious,  by 
the  way,  to  And  how  completely  the  old 
stereotyped  British  way  of  depicting 
Germany    has    disappeared.      The    old 


hoiuel\-  professor,  rather  stupid  and 
good-natured,  has  been  entirely  replaced 
by  the  grim,  helmeted  soldier,  who 
stands  for  military  might  and  efficiency, 
for  anything  but  stupidit\-  and  good 
nature. 

The  German  artists  nearly  all  make 
great  fun  of  King  Victor's  diminutive 
.stature,  and  try  to  show  that  Italy  is 
rushing  heedlessly  to  destruction,  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  Giolitti  and  Biilow. 
Not  a  few  of  the  cartoonists  endeavour 
to  show  that  the  real  reason  for  Italian 
intervention  is  to  be  found  in  the  money 
bags  of  John  Bull.  1  reproduce  one  of 
the  least  offensive  of  these,  which  is 
typical  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
artists  depict  smug  John   Bull    getting 
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Le   Eire.} 


EVVIVA    ITALIA. 


[Paris. 


Nicholas  of  Montenegro  :    '  I  bring  yon  my 
8oa-in-law." 


(,..  [Berlin. 

DO    YOU    WANT    TO    SHARE    THE    PATE    OF 
THE   OTHERS.'- 
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Lnttige  m&Uer.']  [Berlin 

ITALY    IN   FLAMES. 

SosMNo  THE  Incendiary  to  (Jiolitti  :"  "  What!  you 
would  save  her?    Take  her  hack  again  at  once!" 


Dc   leU'uruaf.i  [Aamterdani. 

THE   ITAIilAN    NATION    AND   THE    TRIPLE 
AhlilANCE. 

"  For  thirty  veare  yon  follows  hare  made  m* 
bear  these  cliaiiiB.  but  at  last  1  have  a  chance  of 
fighting    myself  free!" 


r.ufti.i,     llJnttrr.] 

KVVIVA    Hi    RE! 


(Berlin. 


Wahre  Jaroh.l  [Stuttgart 

ITAI-Y-8   HOUR    OF   FATE. 
Now  disaster  is  in  full  possession. 


DAsNiMio;  "We  have  a  mighty  King.  I  hav& 
only  received  a  thounand  lire  for  every  word  that 
I  tiave  spoken;  he  got  three  milliards  for  one 
word— which   he   broke." 
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Kladderadatsch.']  [Berlin. 

THE  "  GODLIKE  "   D'ANNUNCIO. 

Tlie  King  must  follow  the  poet  *  Sempre  avanti 

Savoia." 


Cape  Times.'] 

THE   INTERVENING  PARROT. 

,,.'V,  '^""^  ^]V  "I^oea  Polly  want  a  bit  of  bugar? 
W  ell.  aay  Neutrality.'  Come  along,  say  •  Neu- 
tra-li-ty."  "  .  •' 

(2)  The     Hun  :      •'  Confound     him !      that's     bru- 
tality !" 

Others  to  fight  for  him,  and  doing 
nothing  himself.  Such  pictures  are.  no 
doubt,  designed  to  influence  our  Allies, 
but  fail  lamentably  in  their  object. 

The  Teutonic  papers  do  not  show  any 
penitence  over  the  Lusitania.  Convinced 
that  she  was  really  a  warship — although 
they  admit  that  she  may  not  have  car- 
ried guns  on  this  trip,  a 'fact  they  could 
know    no    more     than     thev    could    tell 


JuQend.]  [Munich. 

John  Bull:  "  Conscription  I  Not  much,  when 
there  are  still  idiota  left  who  will  bring  their 
skins  to  my  market,  and  rascals  who  will  sell 
themselves." 


l.\i?t\Qe  Hldtter.]  [Berlin. 

THE    POWDER    CHEST. 

John  BrLL  (to  Americana):  "Be  easy.  Mister 
Moneymaker:  you  cannot  travel  to  Europe  safer 
than   '111    TJiv    pp;('pfnl   ship." 
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Mucha.] 

TTIF.    SIXKIXC.    OF    THK 


[Warsaw 
•'  l.DSITANIA  •■ 


Kladdtrodatgc)!.]  [Berlin. 

ENGUSfl    DBEADNOUOHT. 
•  hurchill    Type.    dMinnod    for    Munitioiia    of    War 
and    PaMenger*. 


Lcslie-!>   H",',fc/|/.]  [New   York 

Uncle  Sam  :    "  See  here.   Couiin   Johnny !     I    am 

not  interfcriiis  in  your  Rirhts.  and  you  must  not 

interfore   wit'i    my   )>iisinea8." 


Le   litre.]  [ 

Wilson:    "Certainly   not!      I    cannot    be 
side  of  the  sharks." 


Paris, 
on    tbe    U 


is 
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LuHige  Blatter.']  [Berlin. 

WHEN    KTNCr   GEORGE    AND    POINCARE    HOLD 

THEIR    NEXT   NAVAL   REVIEW. 


1 


'¥ 


/'        ^ 


i 


•^. 


JkOCJH?.]  „^ [Munich. 

ULTIMA   RATIO. 

In  order  that  the  American  nuuiitions  ni:vy 
come  more  safely  to  England.  travelliiiR  Ameri- 
cans now  carry  cannon  and  shells  m  their  hand 
luggage. 


hroonlyn  Euyle.} 

A    GREAT   DEAL    ON    HIS    MIND. 


whether  a  soldier  had  his  rifle  loaded  or 
not,  and  that  she  carried  munitions — 
they  one  and  all  show  John  Bull  far 
more  concerned  over  the  loss  of  the  ship 
than  over  the  loss  of  life,  far  more  in- 
terested in  arranging  to  transport  his 
munitions  on  passenger  ships  than  in 
I)roviding  means  for  their  safety.  They 
forecast  that  ere  long  American  citizens 
will  be  put  on  British  Dreadnoughts  to 
\  preserve  them  fiom  submarine  attack  ! 
We  have  been* able  to  secure  but  one 
cartoon  this  month  from  that  enterpris- 
ing Polish  journal,  Mticha.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  its  staff  escaped  safely  from 
Warsaw,  and  that  it  will,  ere  long,  ap- 
pear in  Moscow.  The  incident  it  de- 
picts did  not  occur,  of  course,  but  ftrere 
is  little  difference  between  drowning 
babies  and  shooting  them,  altliough  the 
personal  ii"*ality  in  the  latter  case  was 
entirely  absent  from  the  Lusitania 
tragedy. 

The  German  papers  continue  to  make 
fun  of  the  changes  in  the  British  Cabi 
net.  and  to  deride  the  frantic  efforts 
made  to  secure  men  and  munitions.  The 
sketch  of  Mr.  Osborn,  in  the  Richmond 
rimes-Dispatch     is  rather     cruel,     but 
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Trnneascan.] 


[Nashrille. 


Neheli'valter.']  [Zurich. 

WII50N    IN   niFFICUI.TIBS.  WHICH - 

"Qoddam!   we   can't    have    war    with    Oermjiny, 
or  we  shall   loae  our   munitions   market!" 

too  serious  for  even  the  nimble  pencils 
of    our    irreverent    caricaturists!      Der 

typical  of  many  which   have  appeared      Brummcr  pretty  well  sums  up  the  result 

in  American  and  other  neutral  papers.  of  the  "  steamroller  to  Berlin"  move- 
There  are  relatively  few  cartoons  on 

in  the  manner  in  which  the  Swiss  Kehel- 

spqltcT     and     Lite     Tennessean     depict 

Uncle  Sam's  dilemma. 

There  are  relatively  few  cartoons  on 
the    Eastern   campaijijn.      Perhaps   it    is 


/-u.srip,'  HIdftcr.]  (Berlin. 

THE    LOfTDON    STATE   OMNIBUS. 
ASQriTB :  "Don't  move;  we  are  atill  RoinR  on." 


7ime«-Di<patch.]  [Richmond. 

NOW    JUMP! 
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Der     lirummer.} 
THE     RUSSIAN     STEAM     ROLLER     IS    A     PLAY- 
THINU    IN  THE  HANDS   OP   A  GIANT. 


Times-Dispatch.^  [Richmond. 

POSTPONING    THE     •  COO.    COO." 


Kvening   Ledger.] 


.MK    AND    BETSV— : 


[Philadelphia. 
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Lo    /fire]  IParirf. 

THK    T  ART   WP:AP0N8   OF    KUL/TDB. 


SimpUcittimua.'i  IMuiiicli. 

POdROM    IN    I.OMMiN. 

F,N  i!^H  War  nii.i.ETiN .  "In  Katt  l<ondoii  th»> 
c.Tiii  iii!<  were  bndly  defeated.  Innamer»bl«  pri- 
Bonei-8   remain   in  our  hands." 


KladdrradatBcU.]  [Berlin 

TiiK  near  against  thk  ih^fencklescj 

GERMANS    IN    KNCiLAND. 
Kitchener:    "If   only    I   eonld    m:ike  tlietn   fiehl 
like    that    aeainflt    the    armed    Germans    in    Flaa- 
deraV 

ment.  and  Mr.  Osborn  again  is  very 
clever  in  his  sketch,  showin;^  the  forcible 
postponement  of  the  Peace  Dove's  Coo 
Coo.  "  Me  and  Betsy,"  at  any  rate, 
treats  the  subject  humorously. 

The  Germans  much  resent  the  aiiu- 
(ierman  riots  in  England.  They  show 
Kitchener  organising  the  "  hate  against 
Germany  movement "  in  Britain,  and 
generally  indicate  that  Britons  are  ap- 
parently betlrr  at  stoning  defenceless 
folk  than  at  fighting  armed  Germans 


;>#    Sifuire    AmatrTdammcr.] 

Bl^OOD  BATHING   SEASON,   1915. 
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By  permission  of  The  Star  and  Echo.'i 
ONE  HUNDRED   YEARS    AFTER! 


Sucesos.'\  [Chile. 

DIPLOMATIC  SATISFACTION. 

ENGLAND:    "  Excuse  me;  90  aorry!" 
Ohilb  :    '■  Don't  mention   it." 


I>a?7y  Star.}  [Montreal. 

AN   OSTBOIjOGICAL    STUDY. 

All  that  is  left  of  the  poor  little  peace-dove. 


We  have  comfortably  assumed  that 
the  Chilians  had  no  objection  whatever 
to  our  battleships  sinking  the  light 
cruiser  Dresden  in  Chilian  waters,  have 
thought,  indeed,  that  they  were  rather 
glad  we  had  rid  them  in  this  way  of  an 
unwelcomjc  guest.  The  artist  in  the 
Chilian  Sucesos  certainly  does  not  seem 


■^%^!MM)  M''^  f. 


rrj6iui('.]  ^Chicago. 

THE    ISLE   OF    SAFETY. 
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Kagli'] 


BUZZARDS    i;i>OST 


(Brooklyn. 


/  lam    D^^iler.|  [Cte\ eland. 

THK    THHKK    MKXICANKRRM. 
None  for  All  and  All   for  None. 


/ 'm      \  iiicricttn.i  iBaltimore. 

HOT    TURKISH    SANDWICH. 

to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  hnndsonic 
iipolcgy  cf  th?  British  Government. 

The  American  papers  contain  man\ 
(  artoons  on  tho  Mexican  situation,  which 
is  netting  so  serious  that  it  will  soon 
claim  much  of  Uncle  Sam's  attention 


M„„,i...  ,  rokyo. 

\     VKKBI.K    ARROW. 

.Vrrnxv    ii)    l;»l)plle(l    "  American    Protest." 
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The  following  questions,  all  asked  by  readers,  cover  rather  interesting  ground. 
A  few  \  have  received  cannot  be  answered  here  for  various  reasons.  Others  have 
been  dealt  with  in  previous  Catechisms. 


Q.— What  ships  have  the  Allies   lost  at  the 
Dard^.nelies? 

A. — As  far  as  is  known  the  following 
have  been  sunk  or  dcstro)ed  :  — 

"Irresistible"  (battleship,  IQ02),  is. 000 
tons,  four  12  in.,  twelve  6  in.  guns. 

"  Ocean  "  (battleship,  iqoo),  12,050  ton^, 
four  12  in.,  twelve  6  in.  guns. 

"Goliath"  (battleship,  iqoo),  i2,q5o  tons, 
four  12  in.,  twelve  6  in.  guns. 

"  Majestic  "  (battleship,  iSqs),  i4,qoo  tons, 
four   12  in.,     twelve  6  in.  guns. 

"Triumph"  (battleship,  1Q04),  ii,Soo 
tons,  four  10  in.,  fourteen  7.5  in.  guns. 

"  Bouvet  "  (battleship,  i<Sq8),  12,000  tons, 
two  12  in.,  two  10.8  in.,  eight  5.5  in.  guns. 

.^£2  (submarine,  iqi2),  800  tons,  four  tor- 
pedo tubes,  two  3  in.  guns. 

E.3  (submarine,  iqii),  800  tons,  four  tor- 
pedo tubes,  two  3  in.  guns. 

Q. — What  sort  of  vessels  were  these  battle- 
ships? 

A. — Most  of  them  were  quite  old,  but 
naturally  requireu  highly  trained  crews, 
many  of  whom  were  drowned.  The 
submarines  were,  of  course,  almost  the 
latest  of  the  type.  The  Triumph  was 
originally  built  for  Chili,  but  was  ac- 
quned  by  the  Admiralty  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  before  the  builders 
had  delivered  her  to  the  Chilian  Govern- 
ment. She  and  her  sister,  the  Swiftsurc, 
were  the  only  battleships  in  our  navy 
armed  with  ten  inch  guns, 

Q.— How  were  they  sunk? 

A. — The  Ocean,  the  Majestic  and 
the  Triumph  were  torpedoed,  the 
first  by  a  Turkish  torpedo  boat, 
the  others  by  a  German  submarine. 
The  Bouvet  struck  a  mine,  the  Irre- 
sistible and  Goliath  were  at  first 
said  to  have  been  blown  up  by  mines, 
but  it  has  since  transpired  that  the 
Turkish  cannon  wrought  most  of  the 
mischief.  The  E3  ran  aground,  and 
was  ultimately  battered  to  bits  by 
British  shells.     The  AE2  was  in  some 


way  trapped  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
but  as  the  crew  got  off  safely  she  may 
be  in  Turkish  hands. 

Q.— Have  there  been  many  damaged? 

A. — A  good  man)',  but  huw  severely 
has  not  been  made  public.  In  addition 
the  Turks  claim  to  have  sunk  some  de- 
stroyers, and  at  least  one  battleship 
they  say  has  been  lost,  which  has  not 
been  even  reported  damaged  by  the  Ad- 
miralt)-. 

Q.  — What  ship  is  that? 

A. — The  Lord  A>/.\o;/,  almost  a  Dread- 
nought, launched  two  years  after  the 
original  Dreadnought.  She  was  heavily 
armed,  four  12  in.,  ten  9.2  in.,  and  24 
3  in.  guns  ;  displacement,  16,500  tons. 
Q.— What  other  ships  were  damaged? 

A.-"'l'iie  Drccidnuugiit  cruiser  hijiex- 
iblc,  17,250,  eight  12  in.  and  sixteen  4  in. 
guns,  reported  damaged  by  Turkish 
shells  and  recent  cables  have  not  re- 
ferred to  her.  The  French  battleship 
Gaulois,  14.5CK),  four  12  in.,  ten  5.C  in. 
guns,  was  similarly  put  out  of  action 
at  the  same  time.  The  light  cruiser 
Amethyst,  3C)00  tons,  was  damaged,  but 
is  again  at  work. 

Q.  — Was  the  "  Queen  Elizabeth  "  hurt? 

A  -Not  seriously  ;  she  may  have  been 
hit  occasionally.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  German  submarines  are  about  -the 
Triumph  we  know  was  torjiedoed  by 
one — it  would  be  sheer  folly  to 
risk  .1  uiighty  shin  like  that  when  other 
older  and  less  valuable  warships  would 
do  the  work  equally  well.  Actually,  it 
has  been  difficult  to  understand  why 
this,  our  latest  battle  cruiser,  ever  went 
to  the  Aegean.  Presumably  the  Ad- 
miralty were  anxious  to  try  out  the  J  5 
in.  guns,  and  that  object  having  been 
effected  the  need  for  her  presence  dis- 
api^eared. 
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Q. — Has  Great  Britain  ever  paid  for  the  two 
Turkish   warships    she   took    over   at   the 
beginning  of  the  war? 

A. — Apparently  not.  That  is  one  of  the 
grievanros  of  the  Turks  against  us.  In 
the  official  despatches,  which  have-  now 
been  published,  the  (irand  Vizier  and 
the  Sultan  too  both  emphasise  the  fact 
that  these  vessels  were  paid  for  to  some 
e.xtent  l)y  public  subscription,  and  that 
very  heavy  financial  sacrifices  had  been 
entailed  in  raising  the  money  which  had 
been  borrowed  at  a  rate  amounting  to 
interest  at  20  per  cent 

Q.     But   surely    Great    Britain    did    not   take 
the  ships  withput  paying  for  them? 

A. — She  certainly  never  paid  Turkey 
Her  ambassador  at  Constantinople  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  if 
"  His  Majesty's  Government  were  able 
to  give  an  assurance  that  Turkey  would 
have  the  ships,  if  possible,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  hostilities  ;  such  an  assurance 
would  have  a  soothing  oflFect."  In  the 
despatches  he  constantly  emphasises  the 
fact  that  the  detention  of  the  ships  was 
considered  as  an  unfriendlv  act,  as 
Turkey  was  not  at  war,  and  that  public 
opinion  was  daily  growing  more  ex- 
cited. Needless  to  say,  the  Germans 
played  on  this  feeling  to  the  utmost 
After  the  Goeben  and  Breslau  had 
found  shelter  in  the  Dardanelles,  the 
Turkish  Government  suggested  that 
Great  Britain  should  j^ciy  for  the  two 
Turkish  Dreadnoughts,  thus  buying 
them  (lutright.  Tn  this  projiosal  the 
ambassador  replied  that  "  Great  Britain 
(i.uld  hardly  be  expected  to  pay  several 
millions  to  a  country  which  was  entirelx 
in  (ierman  hands,  and  which  was  breath- 
ing out  threats  against  ourselves  anci 
our  Allies  " 

Q.  — What  is  the  position  then  now? 

A. — -Presumably,  Turkey  has  paid  the 
contractors  for  the  shios.  although 
whether  payment  had  been  entirely  com- 
pleted or  not  is  not  clear.  Great  Britain 
took  over  the  contracts,  and  presumabh 
complet<'d  the  payments  to  the  con- 
tractors, assuming  the  ships  had  not 
been  entirely  paid  for  In  view  of  the 
difficult  situation  in  the  Mediterranean 
Great  Britain  evidently  considered  it 
wise  not  to  pav  Turkey  at  once  for  the 
ships.     As  Turkey  is  now  at  war  with  us 


that     wise    hesitancy    has    presumably 
rd  us  some  ;£^4.ooo.ooo  or  more,  and 

_^     L-n     us    two    magnificent     ^hn)>     fnr 
nothing. 

Q.  — Has  the  Jehad   preached   by   the   Sultan 
of  Turkey  had  any  result? 

^A — It  apjxrars  t(j  have  had  in  Iripoli, 
but  in  India  and  Egypt  it  has  thus  far 
apparently  missed  fire  We  get  no  news 
at  all  from  Morocco  and  Tunis,  nor  do 
we  know  whether  the  Senussi  are  moving 
or  not.  It  is  a  great  thing,  though,  that 
the  Mohammedan  princes  of  India  have 
stood  so  loyally  by  the  Empire. 

Q.     Are    any    particulars    known    about    the 
giant   German  sixteen-inch  howitzers? 

A.  -  Aciurding  lt>  liie  German  Intor- 
mation  Service,  the  following  details 
are  accurate  : — Weight  of  gun  about  lOO 
tons  ;  weight  of  foundation  plate,  about 
40  tons  ;  lepgth  of  gun  barrel.  if)i  ft  : 
weight  of  projectile,  880  pounds  . 
length  of  projectile,  four  feet  ;  gun  con- 
sists of  172  parts;  requires  twelve  rail- 
road cars  to  transport  it  The  founda- 
tion plate  on  which  the  gun  rests  is  in- 
cased in  concrete  at  a  depth  of  26  feet 

p.  — Does  it  take  long  to  mount  the  gun? 

.\. — 25  to  26  hours.  It  takes  six  hours 
tt.  point  the  gun  after  the  exact  range 
has  been  established  by  other  guns. 
The  gun  is  discharged  from  a  distance 
of  1000  feet.  Window  panes  break  in 
a  radius  of  two  and  one-half  miles. 
Each  projectile  costs  £^^o.  The  gun 
crew  consists  of  2CX)  men.  The  can- 
noniers  wear  safety  caps  over  mouth, 
eyes  and  ears,  and  lie  flat  on  the  ground. 
Mines  are  planted  under  the  gun.  which 
the  engineer  is  compelled  to  blow  to 
pieces  in  case  of  danger. 

Q.  — Are  there  particulars  at>out  the  damage 
it  does? 
A  -Liege  u,i>^  bombarded  from  a  dis- 
tance of  14^  miles.  The  deviation  from 
the  exact  range  was  not  more  than  20 
inches.  The  first  shot  killed  or  wounded 
\~(X>  m<n.  the  second  shot  killed  or 
wounded  2300  men.  Namur  and  Mau- 
beuge  received  each  two  shots.  Fort 
Huy  received  one  shot. 

Q.—  For  which  parts  of  guns  or  ammunition 
is  copper  used? 

A. — Not  much  copper  is  u.sed  in  gun 
fittings      The  great  demand  is  for  cart- 
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ridges  and  shell  bands.  In  view  of  the 
immense  number  of  rounds  fired  by  in- 
dividual soldiers  and  by  machine  guns 
one  can  easily  see  that  much  copper  is 
needed.  All  the  propelling  charges  for 
field  artillery,  siege  and  naval  guns  are 
packed  in  copper  cartridges.  In  order 
to  give  the  steel  shell  the  twist  which 
makes  it  fly  true  to  its  mark,  it  has  a 
soft  copper  ring  fastened  round  it. 
This,  bemg,  slightly  larger  than  the 
bore  of  the  gun,  is  bitten  into  by  the 
rifling,  and  thus  gives  the  necessary 
twist  to  the  shell  ere  it  leaves  the  barrel. 

Q. — Is    it    impracticable    to    use    any    other 
motal  for  th3se  purposes? 

A. — None  has  done  so  well,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  shortage  of  conner 
may  compel  the  adoption  of  others.  If 
we  may  believe  renorts  from  Switzer- 
land, the  Germans  are  already  using 
some  alloy  which  contains  but  little 
copper  for  cartridge  covers. 

Q. — How  much  raw  copper  did  Germany  pro- 
duce in  ordinary  times? 

A.-^In  1910  925.957  metric  tons,  in 
191 1  868,600  metric  tons  of  copper  ore 
were  mined  in  German^^  This  would 
produce  about  24,000  tons  of  raw  cop- 
per. In  191 2  Germany  imported  200,oco 
tons  of  raw  copper,  5  per  cent,  coming 
from  Australia  and  88  per  cent,  from 
the  United  States.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  in  191 2  Germany  obtained  10,000 
tons  more  copper  than  in  191 1,  and  in 
191 3  it  is  understood  that  her  imports 
again  increased  considerably. 

Q.— Which  country  is  the  greatest  producer 
of  raw  copper? 

A. — The  United  States  produced  in  1 9 1 2 
no  less  than  58  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
output.  Great  Britain  came  second  in 
former  years,  but  in  191 2  was  displaced 
from  that  position  by  Japan,  which  pro- 
duced 6.6  per  cent,  to  the  homeland's 
6.2  per  cent.  Great  Britain  herself  only 
won  400  tons  of  copper  from  her  own 
mines,  but  produced  63,500  tons  from 
imported  ores. 

Q.— Does  Austria  produce  much  copper? 

A.— Very  little.  In  191 1  2563  metric 
tons  were  won  from  her  mines,  includ- 
ing those  m  Bosnia  ;  in  191 2  the  amount 
had  almost  doubled,  reaching  4026. 


Q.— Could  Germany  possibly  get  more 
copper  from  her  mines? 

A. — It  is  conceivable  that  the  amount 
might  be  doubled,  making,  say,  50,000 
tons,  and  as  cost  is  now  no  object,  aban- 
doned mines  might  be  restarted,  but  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  anything  like  as 
murh  could  be  mined  as  Germany  will 
need. 

Q.— Which  country  produced  most  spelter? 

A. — The  United  States  produced 
32.2  per  cent,  of  the  world's  production 
in  191 2,  Germany  produced  27.7  per 
cent.,  Belgium  20  per  cent.  (200,200 
metric  tons\  France  produced  64,300 
tons.  Great  Britain  ;7,20<^3  tons.  Australia 
2300  tons. 

Q.^ — How  is  it  that  Germany  produces  so 
much  more  spelter  than  Great  Britain, 
whi'st  the  latter  produces  more  raw 
copper? 

A. — The  process  of  winning  copper 
from  the  ore  is  simple,  very  similar  to 
the  method  employed  in  obtaining  ])ig 
iron.  To  obtain  zinc  from  the  ore  is  a 
far  more  complicated  process,  requiring 
special  ovens  and  highly  trained  ex- 
perts. The  Germans  had  turned  their 
attention  to  the  matter  directly  the  new 
processes  were  discovered,  and  before 
their  British  rivals  had  awakened  to  the 
fact,  had  secured  the  trade.  To  fight 
them  for  so  highly  specialised  a  manu- 
facture was  proved  impossible. 

Q. — How     many     merchant     ships     did     the 
"  Emden  "  capture  or  sink? 

A. — Twenty-six.  In  addition  she  cap- 
tured one  Russian  cruiser,  sank  another, 
and  a  French  torpedo  boat.  The  Prinz 
Eitel  l-Tcdrich  sank  eleven  merchant- 
men, including  the  American  William 
P.  Frye. 

Q.— WhM  where  the  heaviest  guns  she 
carried? 

A. — -She  had  twelve  4.1  inch  guns. 
The  Sydney  had  6  inch  weapons.  The 
latest  submarines  have,  ic  is  said,  two 
or  more  4.1  inch  guns.  They  have  a  dis- 
placement of  over  a  thousand  tons.  '1  he 
Lootigana,  which  plies  between  Mel- 
bourne and  Launceston,  displaces  only 
a  thousand  tons.  This  gives  some  idea 
of  the  great  si/e  of  the  underwater 
boats. 
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Q.  — Can  a  submarine  fight  In  shallow  water? 

A. — No  ;  It  requires  dt(|)cr  wat<r  lo 
mnnmivre  in  than  docs  a  Dreadnou^jht 
(Consequently  we  need  not  place  uuu  h 
reliance  on  the  reports  of  submarines  in 
the  (iulf  of  Riga,  which  is  very  shallow 
The  latest  Super-Dreadnoufjhts  draw 
over  30  ft.  When  just  awash,  the  ktel  of 
a  submarine  is  30  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  conning  tower  and  periscope  must 
then  b<"  submerged  ;  in  fact,  a  submarine 
cannot  mancruvre  safely  unless  the 
water  is  some  20  fathoms  (120  feet 
deep  Owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the 
Baltic,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  for  sub- 
marines to  operate  there.  They  run 
grave  flanger  of  grounding,  and  must 
keep  more  or  less  to  the  channels 
There,  it  is  true,  they  will  find  the 
Dreadnoughts,  which  must  also  go 
warily,  but  the  chance  of  detection  is,  of 
course,  great.  The  sinking  of  the  von 
Moltke  was.  therefore,  an  even  greater 
feat  than  at  first  appeared.  The  shal- 
lowness of  the  Baltic,  and  esjjecially  of 
the  (iulf  of  Riga  and  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land, is  the  reason  why  the  German 
battleshi|)s  have  been  built  with  lighter 
dratiL^^hf  than  ours. 

0.     Has  Germany  mounted  fifteen  inch  guns 
on  her  latest  battleships? 

A.  -It  is  reported  that  the  three  19.500 
ton  battlc-cruisers.  Derfflingcr,  Lutzow 
and  Siilamis  (building  for  Greece"). 
whu;h  were  not  completed  when  war 
broke  out,  as  well  as  the  four  new 
Sui)er-Dreadnoughts.,l/<///(-^f<i/,  Koenig, 
Itrosser  Kurfurst  and  Wcisseiibiirg, 
have  all  Ixcn  so  armed.  We  know  that 
tins  cannot  be  true,  however,  of  all.  for 
the  Derfflinger  took  part  in  the  action 
when  the  Hluccher  was  sunk,  and  was 
armed  with  \2  inch  guns  at  that  time. 

Q.     Is  it  possible  to  replace  ^1  inch  guns  by 
15  inch? 

A  That  question  was  answered  in 
I  tech  ism  some  months  ago.  It  can 
be  done,  but  it  entails  a  great  deal  of 
reconstruction,  and  the  result  is  not 
likely  to  l^e  satisfactory.  The  entire 
gun  turret  has  to  be  taken  out  and  a  new- 
one  substituted  Alterations  would 
have  to  be  made  in  the  ship  to  compen- 
sate for  the  added  displacement  due  to 
the    heavier    guns,    and    extra    stowage 


sp.KC  for  the  larger  shells  would  have 
to  be  provided. 

Q.     Does  it  take  long  to  build  the  turrets? 

A  -  -\\  orking  at  high  |)ressure,  it 
takes  nearly  eignteen  months,  naturally 
several  could  \ye  built  at  the  same  time, 
but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  of 
the  lommissioned  ships  have  been  al- 
tered. It  is  quite  possible,  though,  that 
the' new  Dreadnoughts  have  been  given 
I  s  inch  or  even  greater  guns. 

Q.     Is  It  true  that  the  42  centimetre  Skoda 
gun  is  a  Russian  weapon? 

.\. — It  was  so  described  in  a  contem- 
porary, and  used  to  illustrate  its  con- 
tention that  Russia  has  amazingly  in- 
creased the  effectiveness  of  her  war 
material.  The  Russians,  we  are  told, 
"  seem  to  have  invented  one  stupendous 
gun  of  their  own,  the  '  Skoda,*  a  42  cm 
gun,  familiarly  known  in  the  Russian 
army  as  the  '  Pilsener.'  whose  shell  is 
claimed  to  do  more  mischief  than  the 
Krupj)  '  Thick-Berthas.'  "  Unfortun- 
ately, however,  this  gun  is  an  Austrian 
invention,  not  a  Russian.  As  mentioned 
in  our  pages  last  month,  it  was  this  ter- 
rific weapon — said  to  be  even  52  cm. — 
that  reduced  Przemysl.  It  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  great  Skoda  arsenal  in 
Bohemia 

Q.  — How  could  such  a  mistake  be  made? 

A.— Presumably  it  was  thought  im- 
possible that  a  Russian  officer  would 
give  such  an  account  of  an  enemy  gun. 
It  was  assumed  that  he  must  have  been 
referring  to  one  of  his  own  in  the  grue- 
.some  description  of  the  terrific  results 
following  the  shell -burst  our  contem- 
porary quoted. 

Q.     Is  there  a  railway  connecting  Memel  and 
Libau? 

A.  1  here  .-  ii>.A,  lor  directly  the 
(iermans  took  the  Russian  seaport,  they 
hastily  built  a  railway,  linking  it  up 
with  the  East  Prussian  system.  It  was 
over  this  new  link  that  they  poured 
troops  and  guns  and  supplies,  which 
enabled  von  Biilow  to  make  that  for- 
midable diversion  towards  Riga  and 
\'ilna.  which  finally  completed  the 
catastrophe,  which  over%vhelmed  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  in  Poland. 
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Q.— What  is  the  population  of  Petrograd?  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  are  all  over  a 

A. — Almost    2,000,000.      Of    these   73  million  and  a-half  ;  the  former,  indeed, 

per  cent,  are  Russians,  3.9  per  cent.  Ger-  is  larger  than  London  proper.     Boston, 

mans.    1.9  per  cent.  Poles,  and   1.5   per  St.  Louis,  and  Pittsburg  are  also  more 

cent.  Finns.  populous  than  Sydney.     The  following 

Q.-ls  it  a  manufacturing  centre?  ^i^t  of  towns  r.ver  a  million  is  mterest- 

A.— Yes;   although  most  of  the  large  '"-     j^.^,^^.  ^^^^  4,767,ocx> 

factories    are    beyond    the    city    limits.  London    ...  4,523,000 

They   concern    themselves   chiefly    with  Paris 2,888,000 

cotton    and    other    textiles,    metals    and  Chir;ieo -'Iss'SS 

machinery,      sugar,     tobacco,     brewirig,  Rcrli'n  ......  .! 2',o7i',ooo 

etc.     There  are  large  munition  factories  Vienna  :..     2,0.^1,000 

and  ship-buildmg  yard.s.    There  are  also  prr^Tl- i,qo8,ooo 

I     .  &  -^  ,  .  Philadelphia   ...  1,550,000 

two  Admiralty  construction  yards.     At  .Mo.^cow     1,481,000 

the  present  moment  they  are  engaged  in  Osaka  1,227,000 

building     four      Dreadnoughts,     which  S:!i^""\    ■. 1.222.000 

,        ,  ,  f  ,  1         f^  •  1  Buenos  Avres 1,1 06, 000 

should  have  been  completed  in  1913,  but  Canton  ..'.  1,150,000 

will  hardly  be  ready  before  1916.  I^io  de  Janeiro  - 1,130,000 

Peking 1,100,000 

Q.~What     is     the    greatest     manufacturing  Constantinople    1,000,000 

centre  of  Russia? 

V       -V,        f     .  A     ^  4-u^  Excluding  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Indian 

A. — Manufacturing    industry    in    the        -.  •         c    j  i  j     u         u      .     .l 

A  u     ji  •  ..  J   •     D  cities,     .Sydney    would    be    about     the 

modern  sense  hardly  existed  in  Russia  ,         ,     c'ct,\^    •        ■  „v,  1  1       ir 

<-■!  *-u     ,^*-u        i.         ,^u   ^  •    4-  twenty- htth    in    size   in   the   world.      If 

until  the  iQth  century,  that  is  to  sav,  m-  .,        ^  ■     1    j    1       ,l  u 

_,     ^  ■         ^     ■    ,  -^.u  i   1'       A  these    were    included,    it    would    come 

dustries    carried    on    with    capital    and        ,      ..  ..u-  i.     cr^u 

1  •  •     ,  r     ^     •         T   J     4-  about  thirty-ntth. 

machinery  in  large  factories.     Industry  ^ 

of   this  character   began   in   Lodz   after  Q.— Is  it  really  true  that  the  German  people 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  Poland  is  still  are  kept  entirely  in  the  dark  about  what 

far  the  most  important  manufacturing  is  actually  happening  in  the  war? 

district  in  Russia.     This  is  chiefly  due         A. — If  we  may  believe  the  reports  of 

to  German  enterprise.     There  are  large  American    journalists,    of    neutral    ob- 

factories  in  Riga  and  Libau.  servers,    and    of    Germans    themselves, 

Q.-But  is  not  Moscow  the  principal  manu-  there  is  absolutely  no  truth  in  the  state- 

facturing  city  in  the  country?  ments   that  the   German   Government  is 

■  A.— It  IS  the  commercial  centre,  and  hoodwinking  the  people.     Not  only  are 

has  also  many   factories,  but  compara-  all   the  great   London   daily   papers  on 

tively  little  of  its  products  come  from  sale  in  Berlin  and  other  large  towns,  but 

huge  factories.     The  peculiar  feature  of  i^  is  possible  to  obtain  the  most  violent 

Russian  industry  is  the  development  out  anti-German  books,  written  m  England, 

of  the  domestic  petty  handicrafts  of  cen-  on    the    German    bookstalls.      There   is 

tral  Russia  of  a  semi-factory  on  a  large  apparently  no  censorship  whatever -exer- 

scale.     Consequently  per  workman  em-  cised  upon  what  enters  Germany.     The 

ployed      Lodz,     wfth      its      up-to-date  censor  only  prevents  any  military  infor- 

machinery.     produces     far     more     than  mation  from  getting  out  of  the  country. 

Moscow,  whose  factory  hands  work  in  Q._if  this  be  so,  the  Germans  must  know 
the  fields  during  harvesting.  that  theirs  is  a  hopeless  struggle? 

Q.-ls  not  Sydney  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  A. — They    probably    place    about    as 

the  world?  much  reliance  on  what  they  find  written 

A. — Many   people   seem   to   think   so,  in  the  British   papers  as  we  would  on 

but  of  course  it  is  comparatively  small,  what  their  journals  publish,  were  we  al- 
large  only  when  compared  to  the  total  '  lowed  to  have  them.  It  is  quite  pro- 
population  of  Australia.  Even  in  Great  bable  that  the  Germans  do  not  regard 
Britain  there  are  four  larger  towns,  and  their  position  as  anything  like  as  hope- 
in  the  Empire,  Montreal,  Bombay,  Cal-  less  as  we  do.  They  have  a  couple  of 
cutta,  Madras  and  Cairo  are  all  bigger,     million  soldiers  of  the  Allies  in  prison 

In     the     United     States,     New     York,  camps  dotted  all  over  the  country,  where 
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they  are  easily  seen  ;  they  know  that, 
save  in  the  extreme  edge  of  Alsare, 
there  is  no  armed  enemy  soldier  on  Ger- 
man land  ;  they  see  their  armies  in  pos- 
session of  Belgium,  and  the  Ijest  part 
of  Friince,  holding  Poland  and  another 
huge  Russian  Province.  This  will,  in 
their  minds,  largely  balance  the  state- 
ments in  our  press  that  time  is  fighting 
on  our  side,  and  that  there  can  be  only 
one  outcome  to  the  war. 

Q.— is  it  true  that  Belgian  children,  with 
their  hdnds  cut  off,  have  reached  Aus- 
tralia? 

A.  Absolutely  untrue.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  there  are  any  cases  any- 
where, for  naturally  no  one  could  live 
after  having  two  main  arteries  severed 
unless  there  were  a  doctor  immediately 
in  attendance — which  could  hardly  be 
the  case. 

Q.— But  the  reports  about  these  children 
have  been  very  circumstantial? 

A.  Acs.  Like  nuw  others,  they  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  authentic.  Someone 
had  it  from  a  man,  or  from  a  woman, 
whose  brother,  or  sister,  or  friend,  had 
seen  and  conversed  with  the  poor  suf- 
ferers of  German  fright  fulness,  but.  al- 
though every  effort  was  made  to  find  the 
victims,  not  a  single  case  has  been  dis- 
covered. This  is  a  good  illustration  of 
how  utterly  fictitious  rumour  comes  to 
be  regarded  as  absolute  fact — especially 
when  fieople  are  rather  anxious  to  be 
deceived. 

<J.— Is  there  any  truth  in  the  German  state- 
ment thit  tho  "  Lusitania "  carried 
munitions  of  war? 

A.  Lord  Mersey,  who  enquired  into 
the  disaster,  issued  his  judgment  on 
July  i/th,  191 5.  In  this  he  stated  that, 
although  the  bulk  of  the  cargo  was 
"  ordmary  cargo,"  the  I.Nsifnnia  carried 
about  5CK0  cases  of  cartridges.  Assum- 
ing that  there  would  he.  a  thousand 
lounds  in  a  case,  there  must  have  been 


some  5,0C)0,0CX)  cartridges  aboard.  His 
Lordship  emphasised  the  fact  that  so 
far  as  the  enquiry  went,  there  was  ab- 
solutely no  evidence  to  indicate  that 
there  had  been  any  explosion  of  muni- 
tions on  board,  but  two  torpedoes  ap- 
pear to  have  struck  the  vessel  almost 
simultaneously.- 

Q.  — Is   it  true  that  the   Socialist,    Dr.    Liel>- 
knecht,  has  been  shot? 

A.  -No.  He  has  not  even  lx?en  in- 
terned, but  is  asking  questions  in  the 
Reichstag  about  the  wai.  We  have,  of 
course,  had  definite  reports  from  Lon- 
don and  Paris  that  he  was  shot  for  trea- 
son in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  as  he 
was  said  to  have  opposed  a  war  credit 
Ijeing  voted.  A  few  months  after  his 
"  death,"  he  was  placed  under  military 
control  for  a  similar  reason.  A  little 
later  he  was  sent  to  the  western  front, 
and,  according  to  cables,  "  his  friends 
did  not  expect  to  see  him  alive  again." 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  has  really  han- 
pencd  to  him,  but  obviously  these  cir- 
cumstantial reports  to  which  we  have 
been  treated  are  pure  inventions.  .  Some 
months  ago  we  reproduced  a  photo- 
graph of  his  famous  father,  who  died 
recently,  and  inadvertently  referred  to 
it  as  being  that  of  the  Liebknecht  who 
had  been  reported  shot. 

Q.-  How      many      Gsrman      and      Austrian 
pris3n2rs  of  war  are  there  in  Australia? 

A.  -  1  he  figures  are  not  available,  but 
there  can  hardly  be  more  than  a  dozen. 

There  are,  however,  a  large  number  of 
interned  Germans  and  Austrians  con- 
fined in  different  camps.  These  men, 
could  not,  under  international  law,  l^e 
used  for  the  purpose  you  suggest  - 
n;iifiely,  to  help  reap  our  record  harvest. 

Thcv  are  non-combatants.  Captured 
soldiers,  on  the  otiier  hand,  may  be 
hired  out  to  farmers  on  terms  mutually 
agreed  upon. 
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WHEN  WILL  THE  WAR  END? 


No  question  is  more  ag-itatingr  men's  minds  than  thcs.  On  no  subject  i^  there 
such  speculation,  such  anxious  thought  expended.  In  our  June-July  number  I 
pointed  out  that  those  who  so  confideiitly  asserted  that  the  war  would  be  over  in 
Aug-ust,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  next  spring-,  were  conceding  Germany  the  victory, 
for  by  no  conceivable  combination  of  circumstances  could  the  Germans  be  driven 
back  into  their  own  territory  this  year,  and,  until  they  are,  victory  rests  with  them, 
not  with  us.  The  follov>ing  conversation,  overheard  in  a  raiilway  carriage  on  the 
\yay  from  Sydney,  sets  forth,  to  some  extent,  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  present 
situation.  The  two  who  took  part  in  it  can,  I  think,  with  justice  be  called  the 
Pessimist  and  the  Optimist. 


Pessimist. — Well,  what  about  that 
steamroller  to  Berlin  you  were  so  full 
of  when  I  saw  you  last,  a  year  ago  ? 

Optimist. — Oh,  I  really  never  ex- 
pected the  Russians  to  get  to  Berlin 
quickly,  but  they  will  do  it  yet. 

P. — ^Yoii're  like  the  rest.  No  one  ever 
did  expect  the  Russian  steamroller  to 
get  to  Berlin — at  least  so  they  say  now 
— but  all  the  same  I  heard  plenty  of 
talk  about  that  anticipated  triumphal 
progress  to  the  German  capital  last  Sep- 
tember and  October.  You  will  remember 
I  was  not  very  confident  or  cheerful 
about  things  then,  and  I  confess  I  am 
not  now,  are  you  ? 

O. — Quite  cheerful.  We  are  bound 
to  win  in  the  long  run  ? 

P. — I  wish  T  could  feel  as  confident 
as  you  do.  Might  I  ask  the  grounds 
on  which  you  base  that  confidence? 

O. — Well,  England  has  not  really 
taken  her  coat  off  yet.  Kitchener's  mil- 
lions will  soon  be  in  the  field,  and  then 
\^ou  will  see. 

P.— Yes.  What  will  I  see?  Will  1 
see  them  storming  through  the  carefully 
prepared  German  trenches  in  Flanders 
and  in  France?  Am  I  to  assume  that 
these  newly  trained  men,  led  by  prac- 
tically untrained  officers,  will  succeed 
where  the  veterc\ns  of  France  have  evi- 
dently failed  ? 

O. — They'll  get  through,  you  see.  I 
suppose  you  are  one  of  those  who  think 
that  the  Germans  will  come  west,  and 
walk  all  over  us  to  Paris  and  to  Calais  ? 

P. — No,  therein  I  differ  from  many  of 
my  formerh"  confident,  steamroller-to- 
Berlin  friends.  They  have  switched 
from  absolute  certainty  of  success  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  talk  gloomily  of 


the  commg  fall  of  Pans,  of  Calais.  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  leaders  of  the  British  and  French 
armies  have  failed  to  learn  the  lesson 
the  Germans  have  been  teaching  them 
for  the  last  twelve  months.  I  feel  it 
would  be  an  insult  to  imagine  for  a* 
moment  that  our  generals  have  not  pre- 
pared trenches  and  fortifications  behind 
our  firing  lines,  every  bit  as  good  as 
those  the  Germans  have  labjpriouslv 
made  behind  theirs.  We  have  men,  and 
plenty  of  them,  quite  as  brilliant  as  the 
Germans.  I  consider  that  the  enemy 
will  find  it  as  impossible  to  force  our 
lines  as  we  have  found  it  to  force  theirs. 
If.  indeed,  the  incredible  has  actually 
happened,  and  the  lessons  of  the  war 
have  not  been  learned,  and  we  are  not 
properly  prepared,  then  we  deserve  to  be 
defeated.  In  that  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me. 

O. — -Of  course  we  are  prepared  for 
anv  onslaught,  and,  you  see,  when  the 
time  comes  we  will  burst  right  through 
the  Germans. 

P. — -When  is  that  time  coming?  Kit- 
chener said  something  about  Jast  spring. 
Nothing  happened  then.  Now.  surely 
whilst  the  Germans  have  their  hands 
full  smashing  the  Russians  in  the  East 
would  have  been  the  time.  I  cannot 
understand  why  we  did  not  try  to  save 
the  Tsar's  armies  as  they  saved  us,  and 
Paris,  a  year  ago. 

O. — Never  mind.  Joffre  is  not  read\ 
yet,  and  our  troops  are  not  equipped,  but 
I  have  absolute  confidence  in  Kitchener. 
He  will  move  when  the  right  time  comes, 
and  not  till  then.  When  he  does  move, 
ihe  confounded  Germans  will  have  to 
look  out,  that's  all. 
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P. — When  the  time  comes !  Mean-  >.ure  one,  the  Germans  would  be  only 
while  we  quietly  stand  by  and  jCK.)  miles  away  from  their  own  network 
watch  the  Germans  taking  Galiria.  of  railways,  would  have  a  Jine  of  com-i 
and  Pfdanfl,  and  (!ourland.  Stand  by  munirations  which  could  onlv  be  as- 
ahd  watch  that  terrible  von  Ilindenburg  sailed  on  one  side.  The  burning  of 
get  ready  to  march  on  Petrograd.  Does  Petrograd  would  by  no  means  spell  dis- 
it  not  seem  to  you  that  the  gallant  Rus-     aster  to  the  invaders     It  would  damage 

sian<;  will  be  unable  to  render  us  any  Russia  far  more,  for  twenty  times  the 
help  for  a  very  long  time.  That  th«-  wealth  would  go  up  in  the  flames  that 
Tsar's    armies     are     practically    wiped      destroyed    the    capital    as    went    up    in 

out  those  that  left  Moscow  a  heap  of  smok- 

O.  Xonsense!  Russia  will  come  up  int,'  ruins.  But  let,us  hope  the  Russians 
again      Don't  you  worry  about  her.    The      ^vill    be  able   to   prevent   this  crowning 

Tsar's  armies  are  just  stepping  back  to  disaster.     I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how 

get  in  a  telling  blow  later.    Next  spring  you  expect  Kitchener's  cohorts  to  hew 

they  will   hurl   the   Germans  neck   and  their  way  through  the  German  lines  in 

crop   out    of     Poland,     and     start    that  the  west  -when  the  time  comes  ? 
march    to    Berlin    which    will    end    the         O. — Well,  I  am  sure  they  will  do  it, 

war.  but  how  I  confess  I  don't  quite  know 

P. — So  you  still  expect  the  Russians  Probably  they  will  concentrate  a  terrific 

to  win  the  victory  for  you  ?     Don't  you  fire  on   one  spot,   and   when   they   have 

begin  to  realise  that  next  spring  may  be  knocked  the  trenches  to  blazes,  the  men 

too  late      That  if  the  Germans  get  to  will  advance  and  occupy  them. 
Petrograd  they  have  got  the  nerve  centre  P.  —Good,  and  what  about  the  Ger- 

of  Ruseia,  can  paralyse  her  horribly?  man  guns  which  have  the  range  accur- 

O.  —They  will  never  get  to  Petrograd,  ately,  and  will  simply  rain  shells  on  to 

and   even    assuming    that    they   did   it  the  trenches  which  were  lately  theirs  ? 
would  not  hurt  Russia.     Napoleon  got         O. — Our     artillery     would     certainly 

to  Moscow,  and  that  finished  him.     It  silence  them  double  quick, 
would  be  the  same  with  Germany.  P.--Let  us  hope  so.     What  would  be 

P.   -Do  you  really  believe  that  Petro-  the  next  move? 
grad.  in  191 5,  means  no  more  to  Russia         O. -Simply  repeat  the  process.     Bang 

than  Moscow  in  1812:^     Does  it  not  oc-  away,  and  take  more  trenches  until  we 

Cur  to  you  that  if  the  Germans  get  the  jrot   through, 
city  on  the  Neva  they  <  apture  the  Rus-  P.  —Through  where? 

sian  flci't.  the  Russian  arsenals,  the  Rus-  Q — Thr.,iicrh  the  Gorin.Tn  df fcnros,  of 

sian   shipbuilrling  yards,   and    immense  course. 

Russian  factories,  not  lo  niention  P.-— But  surely  you  don't  picture  to 
2,ocK\ooo  people.  Do  you  think  that  yourself  that  the  German  defences  con- 
would  make  no  material  difference"-'  si^t  of  a   few  lines  of  trenches.     Surely 

O. — Look  at  Moscow  and  Napoleon,  you  must  know  that  they  have  system- 
Alexander  destroyed  the  city  and  had  atically  prepared  trenches  back  of  their 
Napoleon  licked.  present  lines  almost  to  their  own  fron- 

P.  -Yes,  he  did.      Napoleon  was  de-  tier? 
feated  the  moment  the    Tsar  refused  to         O.— Well     suppose    they     have,    we 

permit  the  taking  of  the  city  to  influence  would    go   on    batterirjg    until  -we   got 

him  in  making  neace.     The  French  Em-  through. 

|>eror  had  nn  roursc  left  but  to  retrace  P.    -That  sounds  all  rif4ht.  pruMilinj^ 

his   steps.       riien,   don't    forget,    that    a  you  have  a  limitless  supply  of  ammuni- 

hundred  years  ago  Russia  was  a  purely  tion,   and    providing   that    the    German 

agricultural  country,  and  Moscow,  after  guns,  some  carry  14  miles  and  more,  can 

all,  was  nothing  more  than  the  largest  always  be  silenced.    At  Neuve  Chapelle, 

city  of  Central   Russia.     Bear  in  mind  you  know,  we  tried  this  method.     Fired 

that  whilst  Napoleon  found  himself  ab-  more  shells  in  a  couple  of  days  than 

solutely  isolated,    800    miles   from  hi^  during   the  entire   South   African    war. 

nearest  base,  and  that  by  no  means  a  advanced  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  lost 
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20,000  men.  I  hope  it  will  be  possible, 
but,  honestly,  I  cannot  see  how  it  would 
work.  I  consider  that  we  have  arrived 
at  a  deadlock  in  the  west.  Assume  that 
for  the  moment  and  tell  me  where  else 
you  draw  comfort  from,  how  you  know 
that,  in  the  long  run,  the  Allies  will  win 
through  victorious? 

O. — There  is  always  Italy.  Before 
long  she  will  beat  Austria,  and  Germany 
will  have  to  go  to  the  help  of  her  Ally. 

P- — Do  you  know  that  the  Italians 
have  been  on  "  the  eve  of  taking  Gorz  " 
for  three  months?  That  is  ten  miles 
from  their  frontier.  If  they  finally  do 
capture  it,  how  long  will  it  take  for 
them  to  traverse  the  200  miles  of  terribly 
hilly  country  to  Vienna  ?  Up  to  now 
Austria  has  had  but  a  small  force  en- 
gaged. When  her  war-hardened  vete- 
rans from  Galicia  fall  on  the  Italian 
army  from  the  Trentino,  doesn't  it  strike 
you  that  Italy  may  well  be  in  rather  a 
bad  way  ? 

O. — No.  The  Italians. are  quite  able 
to  look  after  themselves. 

P- — Admitted,  but  just  suppose  that 
a  large  Austrian  army  does  get  behind 
the  Italian  troops  now  operating  round 
Gorz,  It  would,  you  must  admit,  inter- 
fere with  the  carrying  out  of  that  diver- 
sion, you  count  on  by  the  Italians? 

O. — I  don't  think  there  is  any  danger 
whatever  of  the  Austrians  invading 
Italy. 

P. — Well,  I  cannot  sec  that  there  is 
much  prospect  of  the  Italians  blazing 
the  trail  to  Berlin.  You  must  look  else- 
where for  the  key  which  is  to  unlock  the 
many  doors  ere  we  reach  Berlin. 

O. — -Once  we  are  through  the  Dardan- 
elles the  Balkan  States  will  come  in  ; 
immense  supplies  of  ammunition  and 
equipment  will  reach  Russia.  When  her 
armies  are  again  in  the  field,  they  will 
smash  into  Galicia,  the  Roumanian 
troops  will  fall  into  line,, and  there  will 
be  a  triumphant  march  to  Buda  Pesth, 
thence  to  Vienna,  and  finally  to  Berlin. 

P. — It  sounds  all  right,  but  does  it 
bear  close  examination  ?  It  is  going  to 
take  some  time  yet  to  get  through  the 
Dardanelles,  and  later  through  the 
Bosphoru^s.  V\'hen  we  have  a  free  pas- 
sage to  Russia  it  will  again  take  some 


considerable  time  to  get  in  enough  muni- 
tions of  war  and  equipment  with  which 
to  furnish  a  new  Russian  army,  which, 
remcijiljer,  has  to  be  trained  between 
now  and  the  "  right  time."  Do  you 
honestly  think  that  Roumania,  all  vul- 
nerable to  Austrian  attack  as  she  is, 
would  really  venture  to  join  us  until 
Russia  had  actually  smashed  the  Aus- 
trians out  of  Galicia  and  Hungary? 
Roumania  did  not  move  when  the  Rus- 
sian armies  were  across  the  passes  of 
the  Carpathians  early  this  year.  She  is 
hardly  likely  to  do  so  until  Russia 
shows  herself  stronger  than  the  formid- 
able Teutonic  empires.  Again,  you  see, 
we  find  ourselves  depending  on  Russia. 
Without  her  we  could  not  win.  lust 
suppose  she  dropped  out  of  the  conflict. 
What  then? 

O. — I  refuse  to  consider  such  a  possi- 
bility. Still,  suppose  she  did,  we  would 
still  go  on,  and  we  would  win.  Of 
course  we  would. 

P. — Umph  !  That's  all  very  well,  but 
you  have  not  shown  me  how,  even  with 
the  help  of  Russia.  Without  her  assist- 
ance— and  that  appears  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  suggestions  you  have 
made — I  fail  to  see  how  we  would  win 
out. 

O. — Bother  your  desire  for  facts.  I 
tell  you  I  am  absolutely  convinced  in 
my  own  mind  that  we  have  the  will,  we 
have  the  ability,  and  we  have  the  money. 
W'e  must  win. 

P. — I  wish  I  could  be  satisfied  with 
a  feeling,  and  did  not  require  reasons, 
but  I  am  built  that  way.  Blind  faith  is 
all  very  well,  but  I  was  ever  a  doubting 
Thomas,  and  hold  that  whilst  a  bit  of 
a  nuisance  a  doubting  Thomas  is  a  valu- 
able jDerson  to  have  around.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  him  we  would  have  had 
but  little  actual  demonstration  that  the 
risen  Lord  was  indeed  Christ.  But  you 
haven't  given  me  any  ground  whatever 
to  convince  me  that  this  war  can  end  in 
anything  but  a  draw. 

O. — There  will  be  no  draw.  We  will 
beat  Germany  flat,  and  dictate  terms  in 
Berlin,  and  do  it  soon.  too. 

P. — -And  I  say  that  an  early  end  to 
the  struggle  and  the  dictation  of  peace 
in  Berlin  are  two  utterly  incompatible 
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things  \ou  yourself  talk  about  Russia 
getting  busy  next  spring.  If  the  war  is 
not  really  going  to  begin  till  then,  you 
must  assunie  that  the  tremendously  for- 
midable Cjerman  military  machine  will 
collapse  with  surprising  suddenness. 

O.— So  it  will.     I'm  sure  of  it. 

P. — You  really  make  me  tired.  In- 
stead of  reasons  you  give  mc  assertions 
which  are  absolutely  valueless.  They 
merely  show  that  you  are  an  unthinking 
optimist.  The  sort  of  fellow  who 
glories  in  muddling  through,  the  man 
who  lands  us  in  endless  trouble,  who 
cannot  realise  that  up  against  the  finest 
war  machine  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
there  is  no  hope  for  muddlers.  Why 
should  Germany  suddenly  collapse?  If 
her  people  are  convinced  that  the  aim  of 
the  Allies  is  to  practically  wipe  them 
out,  to  dictate  terms  from  their  capital, 
terms,  too,  which  no  nation  would  ac- 
cept unless  prostrate,  ought  we  not  to 
assume  that  there  would  be  no  tame 
accpiiescence  in  defeat,  rather  that  they 
will  fight  to  the  last  man,  to  the  last 
penn)',  to  the  last  ditcli  ?  No  sudden 
collapse,  but  a  desperate  contest  over 
f  ver\-   inch  of  German  soil. 

O.  -Oh,  our  terms  of  peace  would 
not  be  so  onerous  as  all  that. 

P.  -Well,  when  the  war  began  you 
shouted  out  what  )'ou  were  going  to  do 
so  loudly  that  cvidentl)'  your  voice  was 
heard  in  German)',  and,  thanks  largely 
to  you,  and  those  like  you,  the  Germans 
believe  that  they  are  absolutely  fighting 
for  their  very  existence.  It  will  be  a 
bit  difficult  to  unconvincc  them. 

O  Anyhow,  you  may  take  it  from 
me  that  we  are  going  to  win.  And  now, 
you  old  pessimist,  tell  me  what  you 
think  about  it.  Do  }ou  really  believe 
that  (iermany  will  beat  us? 

P. — No,  1  don't.  But  I  have  no  il- 
lusions about  peace  l^eing  dictated  in 
Berlin  Now  we  are  in  the  struggle,  we 
have  got  to  })ut  Gerncuiy  back  in  hor 
place,  no  matter  what  the  cost.  But  to 
do  that,  and  to  beat  her  flat,  are  quite 
different  things.  1  frankly  confess  that 
1  have  been  deeply  disapjiointod  at  the 
inertia  in  the  west,  whilst  Russia  was 
being  hammered  out  of  Galicia.  out  of 
Poland  1  put  it  down  not  to  unreadi- 
ness, as  vou  do,  but  to  a  realisation  of 


the  fact  that  it  is  impossible,  without  a 
perfectly  ghastly  loss  of  life,  to  smash 
through  scientifically  arranged  entrench- 
ments. 

O.-  -If  we  cannot  do  that,  'k-w  <  np  we 
end  the  war? 

P  -By  going  round  another  way.  By 
pn/.ing  open  the  back  door  when  the 
front  is  bolted  and  barred,  by  getting 
in  through  a  window,  where  the  house- 
holder is  not  prepared  for  attack,  by, 
in  fact,  doing  what  Buller  did  not  do 
at  Golenso,  going  round  another  way. 

0.--But  what  back  door  is  there? 
What  window  is  not  barred 

P. — There  is  a  back  door,  and  there 
is  a  window.  For  certain  reasons  they 
must  not  be  mentioned,  but  I  pin  my 
faith  for  an  honourable  termination  of 
ttie  struggle  on  getting  in  through  them. 
Once  we  do  get  in  we  should  succeed 
in  getting  the  Germans  back  within  their 
own  frontiers.  That,  to  my  mind,  is 
the  best  we  can  hone  for.  Having  com- 
pelled this  w'ithdraw-al  from  France  and 
Belgium,  and  by  so  doing  having  shown 
that  ultimately  we  could  penetrate  into 
Germany  itself,  we  would  make  peace, 
and  a  j^ace,  which  while  not  humiliat- 
ing to  Germany,  was  yet  advantageous 
to  us. 

O. — If  that  happens,  we  will  have  the 
whole  struggle  over  again.  No  com- 
promises for  me.    I  go  the  whole  hog. 

P.  -If  you  can,  but  can  you  ^  Two 
years'  war  will  saddle  future  generations 
in  Great  Britain  with  a  ghastly  burden. 
Three  years'  would  mean  an  interest  bill 
exceeding  every  year  the  colossal  annual 
revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Four 
years'  war  would  almost  double  it. 
France  would  be  in  worse  case. 

O.— Perhaps  But  Germany  would 
be  totally  bankrupt ! 

P.— Remember  that  Germany  has, 
|;er  force,  become  absolutely  self-con- 
tained, and  although,  when  the  war  was 
over,  utter  shiash  must  follow,  that 
smash  will  not  occur  whilst  the  fight  for 
life  is  on.  I  dare  say  that  I  am  wrong, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  those  who  have 
gone  through  the  ghastly  experiences  of 
the  last  year  will  sec  to  it  that  once 
peace  is  made  it  is  kept  for  generations. 
This  is  practically  the  first  waf  in  which 
the  entire  manhood  of  two  great  nations 
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has  been  eno^ao^ed.  That  is  a  might)- 
force  to  reckon  with.  Once  disband  the 
gigantic  armies  and  let  the  men  get  back 
to  civil  life,  and  thoy  will  see  to  it  that 
whilst  they  live  there  is  not  another  war. 
Britons  may  perhaps  not  feel  that  way, 
because  the  British  race  as  a  whole  has 
not  taken  part  in  the  fighting.  It  has 
been  across  the  sea.  We  may  have  sent 
a  couple  of  million  or  more  to  the  front 
ere  it  is  over,  hut  the  horror  of  the 
struggle  has  not  entered  into  our  very 
souls  as  it  has  into  those  of  the  millions 
on  millions  who  have  joined  the  French, 
the  German,  and  the  Austrian  armies. 
These  men  will  see  to  it  that  they  arc 
not  again  hurried  like  dumb,  driven 
sheep  to  the  slaughter.  1  f  the  horror  of 
war  these  men  must  have  does  not  stop 


war,  \\f  will  iiave  further  struggles  no 
matter  whether  we  dictate  peace  in  Ber- 
lin, or  iirrive  at  a  compromise  before  all 
the  combatants  are  bled  white  as  veal. 

O.  -Xow  \'ou  are  the  optimist  and  I 
the  pessimist.  War  will  never  cease.  It 
is  inevitable.  It  will  come  even  if  we 
dictate  terms  in  Berlin,  and  crush  Ger- 
many utterly,  but  it  will  be  a  very  long 
time  coming.  If  we  make  a  patchwork 
job  of  it,  you  and  I  will  sec  another 
war.  We  must  put  the  thing  through 
now  to  the  bitter  end.  We  must  make 
every  sacrifice.  We  must  mortgage  pos- 
terity, we  must  starve  if  need  be,  but  we 
must  win.  And,  mark  my  words,  we 
will. 

P.  — I  envy  you  your  faith  -e  nieglio 
esser  fortunnio  eke  savin. 
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ITALY    AND  HER   RIVALS. 

The  Italian  Programme  of  Expansion  in  Its  Relation  to 
Austria-Hungary  and  the  Balkan  States. 

By  T.  Lothrop  Stoddard. 

The  following  article,  written  for  the  tlic  world.     Only  the  extreme  southern 

American  Review  of  Reviews  in  June,  part  of  the  province  (the  district  known 

aims  at  giving  a  brief  analysis  of  the  as  "  Trentino  ")  is  racially  Italian.    This 

political  possibilities  involved  in  Italy's  fact  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind,  owing 

entrance  mto  the  European  war  and  the  to  the  Italian   habit   of  describing  the 

reactions  of   this   new   situation,   parti-  whole  region  south  of  the  Brenner  Pass 

cularly  upon  the  Balkan  States.    It  does  as  "  Trentino,"  thus  inducing  the  idea 

not  touch  te(  hnical  problems  of  strategy,  that  the  entire  country  is  racially  Ita- 

but     confines     itself     to     the     political  lian. 

as[)ccts  of  the  question.  The  Trentino  proper,  despite  the  fact 

Multifarious  as  are  Italy's  aims  and  that  its  political  history  has  virtually 
aspirations  in  the  i)resent  war,  they  never  been  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
divide  logically  according  to  geographi-  jx'ninsula  of  Italy,  is  a  thoroughly 
cal  situation.  These  fields  of  Italian  Italian  region,  and  the  majority  of  its 
interest  are: — (i)  South  Tyrol,  (2)  the  inhabitants  would  welcome  Italian  an- 
Austro-Hungarian  Adriatic  littoral,  (3)  nexation.  But  about  half  way  between 
Albania,  (4)  the  T^evant.  Each  of  these  the  cities  of  Trent  and  Botzen  the  race- 
fields  presents  such  sjiecial  problems  frontier  runs  clear  and  sharp  athwart 
that  separate  treatment  is  necessary.  the  country  ;    and  everything  north  of 

this    line    is    consciously,    aggressively 

SOUTH   TYROL.   A   TEUTONIC   COMMUNITY.  German. 

The  Austrian  province  of  Tyrol  is  These  Teutonic  South  Tyrolers  are 
geographically  divided  into  two  distinct  animated  not  merely  by  an  intense  race 
parts  by  the  high  mountain  range  known  jiride  and  local  patriotism,  but  also  by  a 
as  the  Tyrolean  Alps,  running  roughly  truly  medieval  dynastic  loyalty  to  the 
east  and  west  along  latitude  47  and  House  of  TIapsburg.  Andreas  Tlofer  re- 
pierced  b}'  only  one  practicable  gate-  mains  the  national  hero  of  Tyrol — and 
way,  the  famous  Brenner  Pass.  The  Andreas  Hofer  was  born  well  south  of 
greater  part  of  the  province  thus  lies  the  Brenner  Pass.  Every  year  a  folk- 
south  of  the  range  and  is  known  as  play  depicting  the  life  of  Andreas 
"South  Tyrol"  Its  rivers  flow  into  Hofer  is  produced  at  the  South  Tyro- 
Italy  and  the  climate  is  distinctly  lean  city  of  Meran,  and  anyone  who  has 
southern  in  ciiaractcr  The  ideal  stra-  there  noted  the  fervour  of  the  peasant- 
tegic  nature  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps  has  actors,  comparable  to  that  of  the  Pas- 
caused  Italians  to  see  in  them  the  sion  Players  of  Oberammergau,  knows 
"  natural  "  frontier  of  Italy,  and  to  de-  that  the  old  spirit  lives  on  unchanged, 
mand  the  acquisition  of  the  whole  of  For  this  reason  an  Italian  conquest  of 
South  Tyrol  right  up  to  the  Brenner  South  r)rol  would  unquestionabh-  in- 
Pass,  volve  a  frightful  race-tragedy.     I  know 

L^nfortunately  for  Italian  aspirations,  the  country  well,  and  I  am  certain  that 

the  geographical  configuration  of  Tyrol  the  Teutonic  South  Tyrolcsc  would  pre- 

by  no  means  corresponds  to  the  racial  fer  death  to  Italian  rule.    The  onl)'  way 

character  of  its  inhabitant.s.    The  greater  In-  which  Italy  could  secure  her  strategic 

part  of  South  Tyrol  is  inhabited  by  a  Brenner  line  would  be  the  rooting  out 

population  of  Teutonic  stock  racially  as  of  this  essentially   fanatical  population 

keenly  self-conscious  as  any  people  in  and  its  replacement  by  Italians. 
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THE  AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  ADRIATIC 
COAST. 

This  field  presents  in  itself  a  whole 
nexus  of  problems.  Geographically  it 
is  a  very  long  but  extremely  narrow  rib- 
bon of  rocky  coast,  isles,  and  headlands, 
running  some  four  hundred  miles  along 
the  eastern  Adriatic  shore,  backed  by 
lofty  mountains  which  cut  it  off  from 
easy  connection  with  the  hinterland.  Its 
past  history  has  been  highly  complex. 

That  part  nearest  the  Italian  frontier, 
with  its  capital  Trieste,  has,  like  Tren- 
tino,  been  for  centuries  politically  con- 
nected with  the  Teutonic  world.  The 
other  chief  east-coast  city,  Fiume,  has 
been  similarly  connected  with  Hungary. 
Other  districts,  like  Ragusa,  were  inde- 
pendent states  till  comparatively  recent 
times. 

Italy's  political  claims  upon  this 
region  are  derived  from  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  which  once  possessed  much  of 
this  littoral,  notably  the  western  half  of 
the  Istrian  peninsula  jutting  out  be- 
tween Trieste  and  Fiume,  the  major  part 
of  Dalmatia,  and  most  of  the  island 
fringe  off  the  coasts.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  until  recently  the  whole  coast 
was  culturally  Italian. 

The  hinterland,  however,  has  always 
been  Slav,  and  since  the  Slav  awaken- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
Italianism  has  steadily  lost  ground  till 
to-day  it  survives  only  in  the  larger 
coast  towns  and  on  the  isles  and  head- 
lands. This  loss  of  old  Italian  culture- 
ground  has  tortured  Italian  patriots, 
while  the  political  consequences  have 
alarmed  Italian  statesmen. 

One  of  the  cardinal  points  of  Italian 
foreign  policy  is  predominance  in  the 
/\driatic.  Unfortunately  the  western  or 
Italian  shore  is  devoid  of  deep-water 
harbours.  There  is  to-day  not  a  single 
Italian  Adriatic  port  capable  of  serving 
as  a  "  dreadnought  "  naval  base.  The 
east  coast,  however,  abounds  in  splendid 
and  easily  defended  harbours  of  this 
type. 

Now  the  complete  defeat  of  Austria 
in  the  present  war  would  normalh-  mean 
the  union  of  all  the  South  Slav  peoples 
in  some  sort  of  .  Serbo-Croat  Con- 
federacy which  might  have  a  population 
of  15,000,000  souls.     The  natural  coast- 


line of  that  new  State  would  be  just  the 
present  Austro-Hungarian  littoral, 
whose,  racial  complexion  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  broken  string  of  Italian  patches 
upon  a  solid  Slav  background.  Trieste 
IS  a  striking  case  in  point.  The  city  it- 
self is  predominantly  Italian,  but  the 
enclosing  hills  are  Slav,  and  even  within 
the  walls  the  Slav  element  is  gaining  on 
the  Italian. 

In  view  of  all  this,  Italy  feels  that 
she  must  take  some  preventive  action, 
since  a  triumphant  young  Serbo-Croat 
Empire  (itself  the  ally  of  an  enlarged 
Russian  Empire),  once  in  possession  of 
the  Adriatic  east-coast  harbours,  might 
be  a  greater  menace  than  the  present 
Austria-Hungary.  It  is  obvious  that 
were  Italy  to  tip  the  scales  in  favour  of 
the  Allies,  they  could  not  well  deny  her 
a  free  hand  in  the  Adriatic ;  and 
Adriatic  supremacy  would  mean  a  tre- 
mendous triumph  for  Italy. 

Still,  there  is  a  reverse  side  to  the 
picture.  We  already  know  the  fatal 
hatred  aroused  in  Serbia  by  Austria's 
refusal  to  let  her  obtain  access  to  the 
Adriatic.  How  much  more  dangerous 
would  be  the  hatred  of  a  Greater  Serbia 
for  an  Italy  which  had  stejiped  into 
Austria's  shoes !  It  may  be,  of  course, 
that  Italy  will  resign  the  Dalmatian  har- 
bours and  run  the  risk  of  a  future  Serb 
navy  rather  than  invite  a  Serb  vendetta. 

But  even  then  her  troubles  are  not 
over.  If  she  takes  Fiume  she  shuts  off 
Hungary  from  the  sea,  while  the  posses- 
sion of  the  lone  Austrian  port  of  Trieste 
will  imply  Austria's  economic  strangula- 
tion. Of  course  it  can  be  argued  that 
in  case  of  an  Allied  victor)-  Austria- 
Ilungar)-  will  cea.se  to  exist  ;  but,  even 
admitting  this,  some  power  or  powers 
have  got  to  own  the  vast  Danube  hinter- 
lands, and  these  powers,  whosoever  they 
may  be,  will  press  towards  their  natural 
sea  outlets  as  inevitably  as  water  seeks 
its  own  level.  Thus  Italy's  acquisition 
of  any  part  of  the  present  Austro-Hun- 
garian Adriatic  littoral  is  fraught  with 
future  jierils.  said  perils  increasing  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ac- 
quired territory. 

ALBANIA  AS  A  PRIZE  OF  WAR. 

Albania  has  long  been  earmarked  by 
both   Italv   and   Austria.      A   region  of 
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considerable  natural  rcsourrcs.  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  hij^hland  clansmen  who 
have  kept  the  country  totally  un- 
dcvelop^d  by  their  endless  internecine 
wars,  this  weak  land  of  anarchy  ha-s 
been  a  tcmptinjr  prize.  In  general. 
Austria  had  established  her  influence  in 
northern  Albania,  while  Italy  was  pre- 
dominant in  the  centre  and  south.  In 
South  Albania,  it  is  true,  the  Greeks 
also  had  claims,  but  Greece  was  too 
small  to  stand  in  ltal)''s  path. 

The  question  naturally  arises  why 
Italy  and  Austria  did  not  settle  their 
disputes  by  dividing  Albania  between 
them.  This  would  probably  have  been 
done  but  for  the  fact  that  Albania 
stretches  clear  down  to  the  Straits  of 
Otranto.  the  narrow  waters  connecting 
the  Adriatic  with  the  Mediterranean. 
Right  at  this  point  is  located  the  magni- 
ficent hajbour  of  Avlona.  This  ob- 
viously made  any  Austro-Italian  divi- 
sion of  Albania  impossible.  Were  Italy 
to  possess  Avlona  she  would  completely 
bottle  up  Austria  by  controlling  both 
sides  of  the  narrows  ;  were  Austria  in 
possession  she  would  dominate  the 
straits  because  the  flat  Italian  shore  has 
no  harbour  fit  for  a  corresponding  naval 
base. 

At  the  present  moment,  Austria  l^ing 
temporarily  out  of  the  running,  Italy 
has  seized  Avlona  and  various  other 
points  on  the  Albanian  coast,  and  evi- 
dentl\-  intends  to  claim  Albania  as  one 
of  the  spoils  of  war.  She  thus  gains  an 
enormous  advantage  by  definitely  clos- 
ing the  Adriatic  ;  but,  as  in  the  Dal- 
matian field,  there  are.  corresjionding 
disadvantages.  If  Austria  survives  she 
must,  Sf^ioner  or  later,  challenge  this  clos- 
ing nf  her  r)nly  exit  to  the  outer  world, 
while  if  she  is  replated  by  a  Greater 
Serbia  the  latter  will  inevitably  step  into 
Austria's  shoes. 

For  that  matter,  the  present  Seri)ia 
ha.s  very  definite  All)anian  aspirations 
of  her  own.  In  the  Balkan  War  of  1912 
she  conquered  most  of  Albania,  nearly 
precipitated  the  jiresent  Eurojiean  cata- 
clysm bv  her  reluctance  to  withdraw, 
and  retained  clear  rights  to  an  economic 
outlet  through  Albania  to  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  At  this  very  moment  Serbian 
columns  are  again   penetrating  the  Al- 


banian hills  Is  not  this  perhaps  a  check 
on  the  threatened  Italian  occupation  of 
Albania?  And.  if  the  half-dead  Serbia 
of  to-day  deems  it  necessary  to  divert 
some  of  her  scanty  forces  for  such  a 
purpose,  what  would  be  the  attitude  of 
a  Greater  Serbia  to-morrow  ^  Further- 
more, there  are  the  Greek  claims  on 
.South  Albania,  worthless  to-day  but 
perhaps  pre.sentable  at  some  Italiaii  hour 
of  peril  in  the  future. 

THE  LEVANT. 
Italy,  l>esides  possessing  distinct 
memories  of  Rome,  considers  herself  the 
heir  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  once  pre- 
dominant in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
and  ever  since  the  Italo-Turkish  War  of 
igii-1912  she  has  displayed  marked  in- 
terest in  this  heritage.  Her  seizure  of 
Rhodes  and  the  island  chain  known  as 
the  "  Dodekanese."  stretching  well  out 
across  the  ^gean  Sea.  has  given  her  a 
firm  foothold  which  she  has  been  busily 
strengthening  by  rvery  means  in  her 
power. 

The  adjoining  south-west  corner  of 
Asia  Minor  has  been  frankly  staked  out 
as  an  Italian  "sphere  of  influence,"  and 
this  in  turn  has  proved  but  the  further 
base  for  an  intensely  active  conmicrcial 
and  cultural  campaign  throughout  the 
entire  Levant,  from  Smyrna  to  Alexan- 
dria. 

Italy  has  made  it  clear  that  she  in- 
tends to  stay  ;  and  in  the  dijilomatic 
duel  which  took  place  between  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  and  the  late  Marquis  di  San 
(iiuliano  early  in  1914.  Sir  Edward 
lame  ofl"  distinctl)-  second  best.  This 
determination  to  play  a  major  r6Ie  in 
the  Levant  has  unquestionably  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  Italy's  recent  ad- 
hesion to  the  Allies'  side. 

The  Allies  have  formally  condenmed 
Turkey  to  death,  while  the  Teutonic 
powers  .stand  for  a  revived  and  strcngth- 
enerl  Turkey,  which  would  bode  ill  for 
Italian  hoj)es  in  south-west  Asia  Minor 
and  elsewhere.  With  the  whole  Otto- 
man Empire  as  it  were  on  their  auction 
block,  the  Allies  have  naturally  had 
much  to  oft'er,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  shrewd  Italian  displomats  drove  a 
close  bargain  for  any  assistance  pro- 
mised in  Asia  Minor  or  the  Dardanelles 
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THE  .DEMANDS   OF   GREECE. 

It  is  evident  that  the  vigorous  entrance 
of  a  new  power  like  Italy  into  the 
"  Eastern  Question,"  must  arouse  keen 
interest  on  all  sides.  This  is  true  of  all 
the  Balkan  States,  but  it  is  es[)ecially 
true  of  Greece.  For  Greek  interests  are 
not  confined  to  the  Balkan  [jcninsula  ; 
they  stretch  over  the  entire  Levant,  and 
are  not  merely  political  in  character,  but 
economic  and  cultural  as  well. 

And  to  all  these  Hellenic  aspirations, 
Italy  is  the  pre-eminently  danj^erous 
foe.  We  have  already  seen  how  (keek 
and  Italian  interests  conflict  in  South 
Albania.  But  this  is  the  merest  side- 
issue  compared  with  their  truly  momen- 
tous clash  throughout  the  east  Mediter- 
ranean basin.  If  Italy  considers  herself 
the  lawful  successor  of  Rome,  Venice, 
and  Genoa,  Greece  holds  herself  the 
heir  of  both  ancient  Hellas  and  the 
medieval  Byzantine  Empire.  And  these 
historic  memories  are  reinforced  by 
highly  practical  considerations. 

Everywhere  the  two  races  are  in  sharp 
economic  and  cultural  conflict.  From 
Constantinople  to  the  Egyptian  Sudan, 
Greek  merchants  vie  with  Italian  mer- 
chants, Greek  banks  with  Italian  banks, 
Greek  steamship  lines  with  Italian 
steamship  lines.  Even  schools  and  hos- 
pitals are  pressed  into  the  service. 
Everything  portends  a  thorough-going 
Greco-Italian  rivalry  as  keen  as  that  now 
being  fought  out  between  England  and 
Germany. 

The  Italian  occupation  of  Rhodes  and 
the  Dodekanese  has  made  much  bad 
blood.  These  islands  are  thoroughly 
Greek,  ardently  desire  annexation  to 
Hellas,  and  hate  their  Italian  masters. 
Furthermore,  the  adjacent  corner  of 
Asia  IMinor,  now  patently  staked  out 
by  Italy  for  her  own,  is  also  predomin- 
antly Greek  in  character,  and  has  long 
been  ear-marked  b\-  Greece  as  a  future 
Hellenic  pro\ince. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  King  Con- 
stantme's  refusal  to  aid  the  Allies  last 
spring  was  partly  occasioned  by  Allied 
refusals  to  promise  Greece  just  these 
Asia  Minor  territories  Should  the 
Allies  now  have  given  their  consent  to 
the  realisation  of  Italy's  aspirations  in 
this  quarter,  the  effect  on  Greek  public 


opinion  will  be  striking,  and  it  would 
not  be  at  all  suri)rising  if  Mr.  Venizelos 
should  return  to  power  the  partisan  of 
a  very  cool  neutrality. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  BULGARIA. 
Since  Bulgaria's  interests  are  confined 
to  the  Balkan  peninsula,  she  is  not 
directly  concerned  in  Italy's  Levantine 
aspirations.  The  only  way  by  which 
Italy's  entrance  into  the  war  can  vitally 
affect  her  attitude  is  the  possibility  oi 
a  Turkish  collapse  through  the  landing 
of  Italian  armies  in  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Dardanelles.  Bulgaria  has  no  wish  to 
see  such  an  event  take  place.  She  pre- 
fers a  reasonably  strong  Turkey  as  an 
ally  against  her  enemies,  Greece  and 
Serbia,  who  took  away  what  she  desires 
more  than  an\'thing  else — Macedonia 
and  its  Bulgar  population. 

Of  course,  she  would  not  mind  having 
Adrianople  once  more,  but  in  Bulgarian 
eyes  Adrianople  is  dust  in  the  balances 
as  against  Macedonia.  To  Turke)-,  on 
the  other  hand,  Adrianople  is  only  less 
precious  than  Constantinople  itself,  and 
were  Bulgaria  to  seize  it  she  would 
make  Turke}-  her  nTbrtal  enem\'.  and 
would  thus  have  to  abandon  all  ho{ies 
of  gaining  Macedonia  by  sonie  future 
appeal  to  arms.  However,  if  the  land- 
ing of  large  Italian  armies  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Dardanelles  should  make 
unsupported  Turkish  resistance  ho]3e- 
less,  Bulgaria  might  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  business  and  seize  Adrianople  be- 
fore it  could  fall  into  the  Allies'  hands. 

Yet  even  this  is  by  no  means  certain. 
An  Allied  triumph  in  the  Near  East 
probably  signifies  Russia  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  this  in  turn  means  a  Bul- 
garia gripped  fast  between  a  Greater 
Russia  and  a  Greater  Serbia.  Russia's 
ally.  For  Bulgaria  this  prosi>ect  is  a 
veritable  nightmare,  to  avert  which  she 
would  risk  much.  Should  the  Teutonic 
powers  contiriue  their  victorious  course 
against  the  Russian  armies  in  Galicia 
and  Poland,  it  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prising to  see  Bulgaria  ,  strike  in  on 
Turkey's  side,  thus  redressing  the  bal- 
ance against  Italy.  This  would  be  still 
more  likely  if  Allied  concessions  to 
Italy  in  Asia  ]Minor  should  drive  Greece 
into  sullen  neutrality. 
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ROUMANIA'S   DILEMMA. 

Like  Bulgaria,  Roumania  is  only  in- 
directly affected  by  Italy's  entrance  into 
tlie  European  war,  thouj,'h  indirect 
effects  sometimes  have  far-reaching  con- 
sequences. Roumania's  nosition  is  much 
like  that  of  the  traditional  ass  between 
the  two  bales  of  hay.  To  the  west  of 
her  lies  Austro-Hunj^arian  Transylvania, 
to  the  east  Russian  Bessarabia,  both  of 
these  provinces  inhabited  predomin- 
antly, though  by  no  means  exclusively, 
by  Roumanians.  Of  course  Roumania 
would  like  them  both,  but  since  this  is 
impossible  she  has  been  cautiously  wait- 
ing to  see  which  api)eared  the  safer 
prey. 

Last  winter,  when  the  Russians 
seemed  about  to  overrun  Hungary,  Rou- 
mania visibly  stirred  for  a  spring  at 
Transylvania.  Later  on,  the  Teutonic 
victories  at  her  very  gates  gave  her 
pause.  To-day  she  is  closely  watching 
the  effect  of  Italy's  onslaught  ujion 
Austria-Hungary.  She  is  also  interested 
in  possible  happenings  at  the  Dar- 
danelles. 

Roumania.  like  Bulgaria,*  would 
greatly  dislike  to  see  Russia  at  Constan- 


lin')ple.  She  would  then  lie  squarelv  in 
Russia's  overland  path,  and  should 
Austria-Hungary  ^ive  way' to  a  Slaviscd 
Central  Euroi:)e,  Roumania,  even  with 
Iransylvania,  would  be  but  an  isolated 
islet  in  the  Slav  ocean.  Of  course  tl.ere 
are  strong  internal  cross-currents  which 
may  modify  her  decision.  But,  looking 
;it  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
|)urely  foreign  policy,  we  may  expect 
something  like  this:  H  Constantinople 
falls  and  the  Teutonic  allies  fail  in 
their  stroke  against  Russia,  Roumania 
will  almost  certainly  strike  for  Tran- 
sylvania. If  Constantinople  stands  and 
Russia  crumples  up  in  Galicia  and 
Poland,  Roumania  will  as  certainly 
strike  for  Bessarabia.  In  any  other 
event  Roumania  will  probably  continue 
her  present  neutralit)-,  although,  as  I 
iiave  said,  there  are  internal  factors 
which  may  tip  the  scales  one  way  or  the 
oilier. 

Such  are  the  main  political  possibili- 
ties involved  in  Italy's  entrance  into  the 
Luropean  war.  They  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  both  far-reaching  and  complex. 
What  the  actual  results  will  be,  onlv 
time  and  the  fortune  of  Italian  arms 
ran  disclose. 


THE    VOICES    OF   THE   CANNON. 


Writing  in  Collier's,  Mr.  Perceval  Gib- 
bon, the  well-known  war  correspondent, 
tells  of  the  sound  and  effect  of  the  guns, 
of  the  night  of  a  million  shells  in 
Poland,  of  the  ghastly  horror  of  the 
wounded,  and  adds  a  rather  lively  ex- 
perience of  his  owg  when  chased  by 
shrapnel  shells  sent  by  an  unseen  Ger- 
man gunner  for  two  terribly  long  miles 
on  an  open  road.  It  was  whilst  dodging 
these  shells  that  Mr.  Gibbon  learned  the 
note  of  a  shell  arriving.  This  is  how 
he  describes  the  shell  sound  as  it  leaves 
the  gun  :  — 

Someone  spoke  briefly,  and  an  ofticer 
answered  with  an  order.  Forthwith  the  gun 
spat — a  blast  of  flame  brief  as  a  wink,  a 
rending  bang  of  sound  that  rebounded  from 
the  forest  wall  in  a  rattle  of  echoes,  through 
which  one  heard  dimini.shing,  as  it  flew,  the 
tremolo  wail  of  the  shell.  "  Huh-uh-uh. 
Hur-uh-uh  !"  it  cried  in  a  swift  fading 
volume,  and  presently,  far  and  not  loud  at 
all,  there  was  the  spitting  crack  that  an- 
nounced that  it  had  burst.     . 


1  have  spoken  of  the  voice  of  the  shell  as 
It  leaves  the  gun,  the  shaky  roar  of  "  Huh- 
uh-uh  I"  It  has  another  voice  when  it  is 
( i>ming  toward  one.     One  is  aware  ol  it  then 

1  am  sjKaking  (t{  the  ordinary  three-inch 
-luapnel— first  as  a  reedy  whisper  in  the 
iir.  swelling  with  hoarse  rapidity  to  a  harsh 
I  iving  howl,   that  mounts  and  grows  louder 

•'>'■  whole  of  it  lasts  not  more  than  two 
ids-  till  it  culminates  in  the  blaze  and 
sui.ijh  of  the  shell's  explosion  overhe.td.  out 
of  which  there  rains  forward  and  down  the 
ffust  of  bullets,  the  blown-out  fuse  and  the 
iron  shell  case.  .  .  .  The  manner  of 
their  coming  was  always  the  san\e.  They 
travelled  faster  than  the  report  of  the  gun. 
but  they  always  gave  about  two  seconds' 
<\arning.  and  the  noise  of  them  was  as  uni- 
form as  if  they  had  been  tuned.  .  .  .  And 
the  moral  effect.''  Well,  each  man  has  his 
>ri\ ate  susceptibilities;  for  myself,  what  I 
late  poisonously  is  not  the  bluster  and  up- 
roar of  shrapnel  so  much  as  the  confidential, 
low-voiced  jeer  of  the  rifle  bullet  as  it  chirps 
in  your  ear  and  passes  by,  what  time  you 
know  that  you  will  not  hear  the  bullet  that 
hits  you.  But  >hrapners  usefulness  is 
against  masses  of  men.  to  make  disorder  in 
.111  advance,  to  render  roads  and  communica- 
tions uncertain,  to  keep  lightly  entrenched 
troops  from  their  rest. 
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When  Mr.  Gibbon  wrote,  only  one 
of  the  gigantic  42  cm.  Krupp  howitzers 
had  made  its  appearance  in  Poland.  It 
was  at  that  time  ineffectively  shelling 
Ossowiec. 

But  the  forty-two  centimetre  howitzer  has 
a  young-er  sister  in  the  shape  of  the  twenty- 
ei^ht  centimetre,  whose  less  matronly  pro- 
portions render  her  easier  to  transport  over 
Polish  roads.  It  is  her  shells  which  the  Rus- 
sian soldiers  have  nicknamed  "  chemodans  " 
-^"portmanteaus."  She  is  the  smallest  of 
Krupp's  new  family  of  leviathans,  but  not 
small  at  all  save  by  comparison  with  her 
monstrous  sisters,  the  thirty-twos  and  forty- 
twos,  and  upon  this  front,  where  we  do  not 
run  to  very  heavy  metal,  she  bulks  as 
g:ig-antic.  It  is  her  shells  that  blast  in  the 
earth  craters  sixty  paces  in  circumference, 
which  belch  into  the  air  enormous  swift  trees 
of  dense  black  smoke  (shrapnel  smoke  is 
white),  which  land  among  buildings  and 
wipe  a  clear  desert  space  about  the  point  of 
their  landing. 

I  had  a  superb  view  of  their  working  at 
Socachew,  that  innocent  and  tragic  town 
which  lies  west  by  south  from  Warsaw,  and 
about  forty  miles  away  from  it. 

From  a  distance  he  saw  the  shells 
falling  into  the  village,  and  he  hastened 
nearer,  as  he  went  marking  down  the 
scene  with  memory  and  camera. 

As  a  fresh  shell  fell  there  was  a  slender 
upward  sprout  of  black  smoke,  broadening 
at  the  top,  and  out  of  it  a  falling  rain  of 
black  dots,  the  debris  of  smashed  houses. 
Then,  the  stem  of  vapour  spread,  slowly, 
dimly,  till  it  added  itself  to  the  main  broad 
blackness  of  the  standing  smoke. 

There  were  Russian  guns  to  the  north  of 
the  line,  so  deftly  concealed  that  I  had 
walked  through  them  from  the  rear  without 
seeing  them,  and  they  began  to  answer  the 
bombardment,  barking  in  pairs,  with  winks 
of  fire,  casting  their  shells  through  the 
smoke  above  Socachew  to  fall  on  or  about 
the  bombarding  battery.  Promptly,  from 
the  German  side  of  the  river,  a  great 
howitzer  got  busy,  in  the  hope  of  silencing 
them.  After  all,  now  I  come  to  write  about 
it  soberly,  I  don't  know  that  I  like  big  shells, 
really  big  ones,  any  better  than  rifle  bullets. 
Shrapnel — that  talks  for  two  seconds  and 
then  sputters  like  an  aged,  explosive  patriot  : 
but  the  twenty-eight — you  hear  the  blamed 
thing  for  what  seems  like  half  an  hour  be- 
fore it  hits  the  earth,  and  all  the  time  you 
don't  know  that  it  isn't  going  to  hit  you. 
And  if  it  does,  there  isn't  going  to  be  left 
so  much  as  a  stain  of  you  ;  you're  going  to 
vanish,  in  an  ugly  splash  of  fire  and  fljiing 
earth,  as  if  you'd  never  been.  No  whisper, 
buzz,  and  roar  about  the  twenty-eight !  No  ; 
it  begins  with  a  hungry  howl,  a  maniac  fury 
of  outcry,  that  swells  deliberately  to  a 
thunderous  and  deafening  fury  of  noise  in 
which  one  can  neither  think  nor  act;  it  is 
the  venom  and  the  blood  lust  of  war  made 
audible  ;   it  is  death  set  to  music. 

Imagine,    he    says,    hell    orchestrated 
and  played  by  a  German  band — that  is, 


the  twenty -eight  centimetre  shell  I  A 
short  three  hundreds  yards  from  where 
he  stood  was  a  big  brick  barn,  and  it 
was  the  first  thing  to  be  hit  in  the  village 
of  Oyste. 

That  is  the  nearest  I  have  ever  been  to 
the  bursting  of  a  really  big  shell ;  probably, 
if  I  had  been  much  nearer,  I  shouldn't  be 
writing  about  it.  I  heard  the  bang  of  it 
first,  and  swung  around,  camera  bristling, 
in  time  to  see,  but  not  to  photograph,  its 
working.  It  had  landed  beautifully,  for  these 
things  have  a  beauty,  through  the  roof  of  the 
barn  and  exploded  inside.  There  was  a 
moment — oh,  much  less  than  a  second,  but 
plain  to  one's  senses — during  which  I  saw 
the  red-brick  walls  of  that  barn  bulge  out- 
ward like  a  paper  bag  into  which  one  blows. 
The  rigid  building  lost  its  shape  and  hung 
balloon-like  and  distended ;  then,  with  a 
seeming  deliberation,  it  suddenly  resolved  it- 
self to  its  components  and  the  whole  thing 
tumbled  apart,  while  from  the  middle  of  it 
the  upward-springing  geyser  of  black  smoke 
jumped  with  a  manner  of  triumph. 

In  the  early  days  on  the  eastern  front 
the  bayonet  was  the  key  of  victory,  and 
the  infantryman  balanced  the  fate  of 
the  future  in  his  great  work-callosed 
hands.  This  phase  was  followed  by  the 
reign  of  the  entrenching  tool.  On  the 
heels  of  that  came  the  era  of  shell  fire 
multiplied  and  concentrated  to  a  degree 
never  dreamed  of  before. 

He  is  a  great  soldier,  the  German.  Forty 
years  of  preparation  for  war  have  left  him 
little  to  learn— unless,  perhaps,  something 
of  psvchology.  But  a  great  soldier,  none 
•the  less ;  he  was  the  first  to  see,  what  is 
now  so  plain,  that  the  answer  to  the  well- 
constructed  trench  is  not  the  spatter  of 
shrapnel  but  the  high-explosive  shell  that 
rends  and  blasts  its  way  through  sandbags 
and  earth,  which  turns  the  ground  on  which 
it  bursts  to  a  volcano. 

Long  before  Neuve  Chapelle,  where 
Sir  John  French  prepared  his  attack  with 
a  hre  so  rapid  that  the  British  guns  ran 
out  of  shell,  Lodz  had  heard  an  orchestra 
of  six  hundred  guns  shouting  all  to- 
gether, when  the  world  lay  prone  under 
an  oppression  of  tremendous  ^ound, 
when  the  voices  of  cannon  no  longer 
sounded  in  separate  detonations,  but 
were  blended  into  a  single  blast  of  un- 
imaginable noise  and  the  black  winter 
heaven  rained  shell  upon  the  flat,  stub- 
born earth  of  Poland. 

The  gun  flashes  swelled  and  sank  in  broad 
blazes  of  wildfire  ;  and,  like  ants  at  war  m  a 
typhoon,  the  German  storming  columns 
broke  the  Russian  line  and  seized  the  village 
and  the  great  vodka  factory  at  Wola  Shid- 
lovska.  The  German  guns  were  firmg  a  new 
variety  of  explosive  shell  that  night,  a  shell 
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that  shattered  the  parapets  of  the  trenches 
and  left  stransre  traces  behind  it.  For  a  day 
or  two  there  were  wild  stories  adrift  of  poison 
shells,  of  niajfic  projectiles  that  blinded  those 
they  did  not  kill.  The  Rfunners  exphi,:ncd  tlic 
matter. 

"  Melinite,"  they  said,  and  cleared  up  the 
mystery. 

Mr.  Gibbon  thus  describes  the  fright- 
ful scenes  he  witnessed  in  the  jialarc 
of  Prince  Peter  Volkonsky,  turned  into 
a  hos])ital  for  tiie  reception  of  the 
wounded. 

The  marble  piazza,  by  which  one  mounted 
to  the  door,  was  lit  by  a  couple  of  lanterns 
whose  flames  swayed  and  flared  in  the  wind. 
At  the  head  of  the  steps  a  werpins:  man  met 
me.  It  was  the  Scotch  surjfeon  of  Prince 
Peter  Volkonskv's  ambulance  column.  His 
eves  were  streaming-;  his  tears  blinded  him. 
'  "  It's  awful,"  he  said.  "  It's  awful.  I  had 
to  come  out.  It  hanps  in  their  clothes ;  it 
blinds  a  man.  I  couldn't  see  to  do  a  dress- 
ing: even." 

The  piazza,  save  for  a  passajje  to  the  door 
of  »he  chateau,  was  filled  with  stretchers 
with  a  wounded  man  upon  each.  iMore  ar- 
rived each  moment;  and  already  I  felt  that 
prickinR-  of  the  eyeballs,  that  thinR:  that  sets 
the  tear  Rlands  flooding:,  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  melinite.  .\t  my  feet  a  prone 
fiRTure  begran  to  call  out  inarticulately. 
"  Bozhe  moi,  Bozhe  moi!"  it  wailed.  "  \iv 
God,  my  God!"  1  saw  it  heave  and  turn 
over  in  the  shifting  lifi^ht  of  the  lanterns, 
writhing:  in  an  irresistible  pain — and  blind, 
blind! 

The  surgeon  passed  down  the  steps.  I  went 
in  at  the  wide  double  doors  to  the  hall  which 


1  had  known  only  as  a  wide  white  empti 
ness  of  marble.  From  it  there  opened  on 
the  left  the  room  in  which  I  had  been  use<I 
to  breakfast;  straight  ahead  wore  the  tall 
door.s  of  the  g:rea«  apartment  which  was 
<  ailed  the  picture  R:allerv,  where  Count 
Sabansky's  ancestors  looked  down  from  their 
frames  upon  the  comfortable  wounded  men 
in  their  neat  beds.  To  the  rifi-ht  a  corridor 
led  away  to  the  kitchens.  It  had  all  been 
lofty,  (hill,  and  empty,  with  a  state-ante- 
t  hamber  look  to  it.  I  used  to  no  in  and  call 
till  a  smilinjf  orderly  came  to  receive  me 
and  tell  me  that  tea  would  be  ready  in  a 
moment.  Now  it  was  different.  The  floor 
of  the  place  seemed  piled  with  Rra^'-clad 
heaving:  bodies  ;  they  covered  the  flaffstoncs, 
they  were  doubled  up  along:  the  walls,  they 
hung:  in  contorted  altitudes  to  the  steps  of 
the  stairs.  The  doors  of  the  picture  g:allcry 
and  the  dining:  room  were  open,  and  there, 
too.  ihev  covered  the  floors.  In  my  memory 
of  that  scene  it  seems  as  if  a  sort  of  miasma 
rose  from  them,  some  awful  emanatjion  of 
pain  and  dirt  and  death,  throug^h  which  the 
lamps  shone  smokily.  The  doctors  and 
bearers  and  nurses  waded  to  the  knees  in 
the  throngr  of  prone,  wrecked  bodies,  work- 
ing: with  feverish  urg:encv  to  keep  pace  with 
the  ambulances  which  arrived  each  moment, 
brinjfing:  more  and  ever  more  torn  remnants 
of  men  to  be  patched  and  mended.  They, 
too,  strove  with  flouding^  eyes  .  the  clothes 
iif  the  wounded  were  impregnated  with  tfie 
fumes  of  the  explosive  ;  one  was  no  sooner 
within  the  door  than  one  was  conscious  of  it. 
strained,  pricking:  eveballs  before  which 
everything:  swam  thioujfh  a  veil  of  water — 
the  uneasy  floor  of  l)odies,  the  hastv  dress- 
ings that  had  been  white,  but  now  were  red 
and  R:hastly,  and  the  faces,  blank  in  toriJor 
or  demoniac  with  agony. 


HOW  FRANCE  IS  CARING  FOR  HER  WOUNDED. 


I  have  seldom  read  a  nK)rc  touchinj^ 
article  than  that  by  Mary  Rol)crts  Rinc- 
hart  in  J  he  Sdfitrddv  Er ruing  Post,  en- 
titled, "The  Red  Badge  of  Mercy." 
She  tells  of  the  terrible  suffering  of  the 
wounded,  of  the  patience  of  the  injured, 
of  the  dying  and  the  dead  She  saw 
war  in  all  its  horror,  and  tells  it  to  neu- 
tral America  forcefully,  and  with  de- 
tails which  civilians  in  the  combatant 
nations  know  little  of.  Tiie  Red  Cross, 
she  says,  is  the  soldier's  last  defence.  It 
is  greater  than  cannon,  greater  than  hate, 
greater  than  blood  lust,  greater  than 
vengeance.  It  triumphs  over  wrath  as 
good  triumphs  over  evil. 

The  only  leaven  in  this  black  picture  of 
war  as  I  have  seen  it,  as  it  has  touched  me, 
has  been  the  scarlet  of  the  Red  Cross.  To 
a  faith  that  the  terrible  scenes  at  the  front 
had  almost  destroyed,  came  every  now  and 
then  again  the  flash  of  the  emblem  of  mercy. 
Hope,     then,     was    not    dead.      There    were 


hands  to  soothe  and  labour,  as  well  as  hand.v 
to  kill.  There  was  still  brotherly  love  in  the 
world.  There  was  a  courage  that  was  not  of 
hate.  There  was  a  patience  that  was  not  a 
lying  In  wait.  There  was  a  flag-  tbit  was  not 
of  one  natiion,  but  of  all  the  weld;  a  flag 
that  needed  no  recruiting  statioi.  for  the 
ranks  it  led  were  always  full  to  c  -rflowinjf  : 
.1  flag  that  stood  between  the  woui  'led  soldier 
.md  d<Mth  ;  that  knew  ni>  defeat  bu  surrender 
to  the-  will  of  the  God  of  Rattles. 

.■\nd  that  flag:  I  followed.  To  the  front. 
tt>  the  field  hospitals  behind  the  trenches,  to 
r.iilwav  stations,  to  hospital  trains  and  ships, 
to  gre.it  base  hospitals.  I  watched  its  am- 
bulances on  shelled  roads.-  1  followed  its 
br.issards  as  their  wearers,  walking  gently, 
caricd  stretchers  with  their  groaning  bur- 
dens. .And,  whatever  may  have  failed  in  this 
war  — treaties,  ammunition,  elaborate  stra- 
tegies, even  some  of  the  humanities — the 
Red  Cross  as  a  symbol  of  service  has  never 
failed. 

1  was  a  critical  observer.  1  am  the  gradu- 
ate of  a  hospital  training:-school,  and  more 
or  less  for  years  I  have  been  in  touch  with 
hospitals,  i  myself  was  enrolled  under  the 
Red  Cross  banner      I  was  prepared  for  efh- 
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ciency.  What  I  was  not  prepared  for  was 
the  absolute  self-sacrifice,  the  indifference  to 
cost  in  effort,  in  very  life  itself,  of  a  g-reat 
army  of  men  and  women.  I  saw  English 
aristocrats  scrubbinfif  floors  ;  I  found  Ameri- 
can surgeons  working  day  and  niffht  under 
the  very  roar  and  rattle  of  sruns.  I  found 
cultured  women  of  every  nation  performcnR- 
the  most  menial  tasks.  I  found  an  army 
where  all  are  equal— priests,  surg-eons, 
scholars,  chauffeurs,  poets,  women  of  the 
stag-e,  young  girls  who  until  now  have  been 
shielded  from  the  verv  name  of  death— all 
enrolled  under  the  red  badge  of  mercy. 

Mrs.  Rinehart  is,  of  course,  an  Ameri- 
can, and  has  done  much  for  the  Belgians 
and  the  French  hospitals.  France,  she 
says,  has  sixty  hospital  trains,  England 
twelve,  and  Belgium  not  so  many.  The 
very  soil  of  Flanders  seems  polluted. 
British  surgeons  are  sighing  for  the 
clean  South  African  dust  of  the  Boer 
war,  although  they  cursed  it  at  the  time. 

This  is  a  dirty  war.  Men  are  taken  back 
to  the  hospitals  in  incredible  states  of  filth. 
Their  stiffened  clothing-  must  frequently  be 
cut  off  to  reveal,  beneath,  vermin-covered 
jjodies.  When  the  problem  of  transportation 
is  a  serious  one.  as  after  a  great  battle,  men 
must  lie  in  sheds  or  railway  stations,  wait- 
ing: their  turn.  Wounds  turn  g-reen  and 
hideous.  Their  first-aid  dressing-,  origrinally 
surgfically  clean,  becomes  infected^  Lucky 
the  man  who  has  had  a  small  v  al  of  iodine 
to  pour  over  the  g-aping-  surface  of  his 
wound.     For  the  time,  at  least,  he  is  well  off. 

That  it  is  not  the  army  occupation  which  is 
causing-  the  g-rave  infections  of  Flanders  and 
France  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  trouble 
dates  froni  the  beginning:  of  the  war.  It  is 
not  that  living-  in  a  trench  undern>ines  the 
vitality  of  the  men  and  lays  them  open  to 
infection.  On  the  contrary,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  frost  bite,  there  is  a  curious  absence 
of  such  troubles  as  would  ordinarily  result 
from  exposure,  cold  and  constant  wetting. 

The  open-air  life  has  apparently  built  up 
the  men.  Ag-ain  and  ag-ain  the  extraordinary 
power  of  resistance  shown  has  astonished 
the  surg:eons.  It  is  as  if,  in  forcing-  men  to 
fa(ce  overwhelming  hardships,  a  watchful 
Providence  had  granted  them  overwhelming: 
vitality. 

Perhaps  the  infection  of  the  soil,  the 
typhoid-carr^-ing:  waters  that  seep  through 
and  into  the  trenches,  the  tetanus  and  gan- 
grene that  may  linfect  the  simplest  wounds, 
are  due  to  the  long-  intensive  cultivation  of 
that  fertile  country,  to  the  fertilisation  by 
org-anic  matter  of  its  fields.  Doubtless  the 
vermin  that  cover  many  of  the  tn'^ps  form 
the  connecting-  link  between  the  soil  and  the 
infected  men.  In  many  places  netrol  is 
being:  delivered  to  the  troopers  to  kill  these 
pests,  and  it  is  a  German  army  ioke  that 
before  a  charg:e  on  a  Russian  trench  it  is 
necessary  to  send  ahead  men  to  scatter  in- 
sect powder !  So  serious  is  the  problem 
in  the  east  indeed  that  an  official  order  from 
Berlin  now  requires   all  cars   returning  from 


Russia  h,  be  placarded  •  .Xus  Kusslaiiu  I 
Before  using  again  thoroughly  sterilize  and 
unlouse!"'  .And  no  upholstered  cars  are  al- 
lowed to  be  used. 

Mrs.  Rinehart  recalls  the  fact  that  of 
the  27,000  who  gave  up  their  lives  in 
South  Africa,  7000  only  were  killed, 
20,000  died  of  enteric,  contracted  by 
drinking  impure  water.  The  water  pro- 
blem is  the  worst  in  the  trenches.  The 
wounded — who  must  lie  till  night  in 
them — want  that  above  everything,  and, 
if  they  cannot  get  it  pure,  drink  what 
has  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
with  awful  results.  Fortunately,  anti- 
typhoid inoculation  has  rendered  the 
French  and  British  soldiers  immune,  but 
the  poor  Belgians  suffer  terribl)',  the 
hospitals  being  filled  with  enteric  cases. 

So  here  again  the  Belgians  were  playing 
a  losing  game.  Perhaps  they  are  being  in- 
oculated now.  I  do  not  know.  To  inoculate 
an  army  means  much  money,  and  where  is 
the  Belgian  Government  to  get  it  ?  It  seems 
the  tragic  irony  of  fate  that  that  heroic  little 
army  should  have  been  stationed  in  the  in- 
fe;-ted  territorv.  Are  there  any  blows  left  to 
rain   on   Belgium? 

The  French  especially  have  installed 
some  wonderful  apparatus  for  dealmg 
with  the  wounded.  Marvellous  are  the 
cures  effected.  In  the  Calais  Hospital 
Mrs.  Rinehart  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
apparatus  for  removing  bits  of  shell  and 
shrapnel  directly  under  the  X-ray.  Four 
years  ago  such  a  procedure  would  have 
been  considered  nothing  short  of  sui- 
cidal to  the  operator.  The  doctors  in 
Vienna  and  Berlin  made  it  possible,  but 
many  of  them  lost  their  lives,  or,  at 
best,  their  hands,  ere  they  perfected  it 

The  story  of  the  hospitals  is  not  always 
gloomy.  \Vhere  the  surroundings  are  favour- 
able, defeat  is  sometimes  turned  to  victory. 
Tetanus  is  being  fought  and  conquered  by 
means  of  a  serum.  The  open  treatment  of 
fractures-  that  is.  by  cutting  down  and  ex- 
posing the  j.igged  edges  of  splintered  bones, 
and  then  uniting  them — has  saved  many  a 
limb.  Conservation  is  the  watchword  of  the 
new  surgery,  to  save  whenever  possible. 
The  ruthless  cutting  and  hacking  of  previ- 
ous wars  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  this 
deeph'  interesting  account  deals  with 
the  way  in  which  France  is  struggling 
to  provide  for  her  wounded,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  them.  People  here  write 
to  the  papers  cver\-  now  and  again  about 
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the  shortcomings  of  our  hospital  ar- 
rangements, but  compared  to  what 
France  can  afford,  our  hospitals  are 
palaces,  our  equipment  magnificent,  our 
system  beyond  reproach. 

\yith  the  possible  exuptiuii  of  drmany, 
which  seems  to  have  anticipated  everything, 
no  one  of  the  nations  cnjfajfed  appears  to 
have  expected  the  fearful  carnasre  of  this 
war.  The  destructive  effect  of  the  modern, 
higrh-explosive  shell  had  been  well  known, 
but  it  is  the  trench  form  of  warfare  which, 
by  kcepinj^  troops  in  stationary  positions, 
under  jfrillinj?^  artiilcrv  fire,  has  jfivcn  such 
shells  their  opportunity.  Shrapnel  has  not 
been  so  deadly  to  the  men  in  the  trenches. 

The  result  of  the  vast  casualty  lists  is 
>ome  hundreds  of  isolated  hospitals  scat- 
tered throujfh  France,  not  affiliated  with  any 
of  the  Red  Cross  societies,  unorganised, 
poverty-stricken,  frequently  having:  onjy  the 
services  of  a  surgreon  who  can  come  but 
once  a  week.  They  have  no  dressinffs,  no 
nurses  save  peasants,  no  bedding:,  no  coal 
to  cook  even  the  scanty  food  that  the  vil- 
Iag:ers  can  spare. 

No  coal,  for  France  is  facing^  a  coal  famine 
lO;day.  Her  coal  mines  are  in  the  territory 
held  by  the  Germans.  Even  if  she  had  the 
mines,  where  would  she  g-et  men  to  labour  in 
them,  or  trains  to  transport  the  coal  .^ 

There  are  more  than  three  hundred  such 
hospitals  scattered  throug:h  isolated  French 
villages  to-day,  hospitals  where  everything- 
is  needed.  For  whatever  else  has  held  fast 
in  this  war,  the  nursing-  system  of  France 
has  absolutely  failed  in  this  crisis.  Some 
six  hundred  miles  of  hospital  wards  there  are 
to-day  in  France,  with  cots  so  close  together 
that  one  can  hardly  step  between,  and  little 
system  ! 

The  story  of  the  town  of  Dol,  in  Brit- 
tany, is  very  typical  of  what  the  war 
has  brought  into  many  isolated  com- 
munities. 

Dol  is  a  little  town  of  two  thousand  in- 
habitants, with  a  thirtcen-century  church, 
with  medieval  houses  with  quaint  stone  por- 
ticoes and  outside  staircases.  There  is  one 
street,  shai>ed  like  a  sickle,  wcth  a  handle 
that  is  the  station  road. 

War  was  declared  and  the  men  of  Dol  went 
away.  The  women  and  children  brought  in 
the  harvest,  and  waited  for  news.  What 
little  came  was  discouraging. 

One  day  in  August  one  of  the  rare  trains 
stopped  at  the  station,  and  an  inspector  got 
off  and  walked  up  the  sickle-handle  to  the 
schoolhnuse.  He  looked  about  and  made  the 
comment  that  it  would  hold  eighty  beds. 
Whereupon  he  went  away,  and  Dol  waited 
for  news  and  gathered  the  harvest. 

On  the  5th  of  September  the  terrific  battle 
of  the  Marne  commenced.  The  French  stra- 
tegic retreat  was  at  an  end,  and  with  her 
.\llies  France  resumed  the  offensive.  What 
happened  in  the  little  village  of  Dol.? 


.And  remember  that  Do',  is  only  one  of 
hundreds  of  tiny  interior  towns.  Dol  has 
never  he^ird  of  the  Red  Cross,  but  Dol  wor- 
shipped, in  its  thirteenth-century  church,  the 
(  loss  of  Christ. 

This  is  what  happened  :  — 

One  day  in  the  first  week  of  September  a 
train  drew  up  at  the  box-like  station,  a 
heterogeneous  train — coaches,  luggage  vans, 
cattle  and  horse  cars.  The  doors  opened, 
and  the  work  of  emptying  the  cars  began. 
The  women  and  children,  aghast  and  bewil- 
dered, ran  down  the  sickle-handle  road  and 
watched.  Four  hundred  wounded  men  were 
taken  out  of  the  cars,  laid  prone  on  the  sta- 
tion platform,  and  the  train  went  on. 

There  were  no  surgeons  in  Dol,  but  there 
was  a  chemist  who  knew  something  of  medi- 
cine, and  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
had  not  been  called  to  the  ranks.  There  were 
no  horses  to  draw  carts.     There  was  nothing. 

The  chemist  was  a  man  of  action. 
Very  soon  the  sickle  and  the  old  church 
saw  a  curious  sight.  They  saw  women 
and  children,  a  procession,  pushing 
wounded  men  to  the  school  in  the  hand 
carts  that  country  people  use  for  milk' 
cans  and  produce.  They  saw  brawny 
peasant  women  carrying  chairs  in  which 
sat  injured  men  with  lolling  heads  and 
sunken  eyes. 

Bales  of  straw  were  brought  into  the 
school.  Tender,  if  unaccustomed  hands, 
washed  fearful  wounds,  but  there  were  no 
dressings,  no  bandages.  There  are  to-day, 
in  the  town  of  Dol,  no  dressings,  no  band- 
ages. 

.Anyone    who    knows    the    French    peasant, 
and  his  poverty,  will  realise  the  plight  of  the 
little  town.     The  peasant  has  no  reserves  of 
supplies.     Life  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  ele 
ments.     There  is  nothing  that  is  not  in  use 

Dol  solved  part  of  its  problem  bv  giving 
up  its  own  wooden  beds  to  the  soldiers.  It 
tore  up  its  small  stock  of  linen,  its  towels, 
its  dusters ;  but  the  problem  of  food  re- 
mained. 

There  was  a  tiny  stove,  on  which  the  three 
or  four  teachers  of  the  school  had  been  ac- 
customed to  cook  their  midday  meal.  There 
was  no  coal,  only  wood,  and  green  wood  at 
that.  .All  day,  and  all  day  now,  Dol  cooks 
the  pot-a-feu  for  the  wounded  on  that  tiny 
.stove.  Pot-a-feu  is  good  diet  for  convales- 
cents, but  the  light  diets  must  have  eggs, 
broth,  whatever  can  be  found. 

So  the  peasant  woman  of  Dol  comes 
to  the  hospital,  bringing  a  few  eggs, 
the  midday  meal  of  her  family,  who  will 
do  wunout. 

I  have  spoken  mainly  in  the  past  tense, 
but  conditions  in  Dol  are  unchanged  to- 
day. An  old  marquise,  impoverished  by  the 
war,  darns  the  pathetic  socks  of  the  wounded 
men  and  mends  thecr  uniforms.  The  corri- 
dors and  schoolrooms  are  filled — every  inch 
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of  space — with  a  motley  collection  of  beds, 
on  which  men  lie  in  their  uniforms,  for  lack 
of  other  clothing;.  They  are  covered  with 
old  patchwork  quilts,  with  anything'  that  can 
be  used.  There  are,  of  course,  no  sheets. 
All  the  sheets  were  used  long-  ag-o  for  dress- 
ingfs.  A  friend  of  mine  there  recently  saw  a 
soldier  with  one  leg:,  in  the  kitchen,  rolling- 
wretched  scraps  and  dusters  for  bandag-es. 
There  was  no  way  to  sterilize  them,  of  course. 
Once  a  week  a  surgeon  comes.  When  he 
goes  away  he  takes  his  instruments  with  him. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case,  nor  an  exag- 
g-erated  one.  There  are  thing-s  I  do  not  care 
to  publish.  Three  hundred  and  more  such 
hospitals  are  known.  The  French  Govern- 
ment pays,  or  will  pay,  a  shilling-  a  day  to 
keep  these  men.  Black  bread  aijd  pot-a-feu 
is  all  that  can  be  manag-ed  on  that  amount. 

Convalescents  sit  up  in  bed  and  pain- 
fully unravel  their  tattered  socks  for 
wool.  They  tie  the  bits  together,  often 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  knit 
new  feet  in  old  socks,  or — when  they 
secure  enough — new  socks.  For  the 
Germans  hold  the  wool  cities  of  France. 
Ordinary  worsted  costs  eighteen  and 
nineteen  francs  a  pound  in  Dinard  and 
Saint  Malo.  Much  of  the  Government 
reserves  of  woollen  underwear  for  the 
soldiers  was  in  the  captured  towns,  and 
German  prisoners  have  been  found  wear- 
ing woollens  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment stamp. 

Every  sort  of  building-  is  being  used  for 
these  isolated  hospitals — garages,  town  halls, 
private  dwellings,  schools.  At  first  they  had 
no  chloroform,  no  instruments.  There  are 
cases  on  record  where  automobile  tools  were 


used  in  emergency,  kitchen  knives,  saws, 
anything.  In  one  case,  recently,  two  hun- 
dred convalescents,  leaving  one  of  these  hos- 
pitals on  a  cold  day  in  February,  were  called 
back,  on  the  arrival  of  a  hundred  freshly 
wounded  men,  that  every  superfluous  band- 
age on  their  wounds  might  be  removed,  to  be 
used  again. 

Naturally  depending  entirely  on  the  un- 
skilled nursing  of  the  village  women,  much 
that  we  regard  as  fundamental  in  hospital 
practice  is  ignored.  Wounded  men,  typhoid 
and  scarlet  fever  cases  are  found  in  the  same 
wards.  In  one  isolated  town,  Redon,  a 
single  clinical  thermometer  is  obliged  to 
serve  for  sixty  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever 
patients. 

So  the  days  go  on,  and  the  nights.  Sup- 
plies are  begged  for  and  never  come.  Dress- 
ings are  washed  in  the  stream,  to  be  used 
again  and  again. 

Yet  these  men  do  not  grumble.  We 
cannot  help  marvelling  at  their  forti- 
tude, at  the  determination  of  the  French 
nation  not  to  waver,  not  to  accept  a 
patchwork  peace,  at  their  magnificent 
unanimity.  We  here  hardly  realise  that 
there  is  a  war  going  on.  In  France  its 
horror  meets  the  people  at  every  turn. 
Fortunately,  thanks  to  England  and 
America,  something  is  being  done  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  in  these  hun- 
dreds of  improvised  hospital.s.  Dress- 
ings, chloroform,  cotton,  are  being  sent 
across  the  Channel,  across  the  Atlantic. 
But  much  needs  to  be  done  still,  for  ever 
the  toll  of  war  mounts  up,  and  ever 
heavier  becomes  the  strain  on  the  people 
of  France. 


IMPOVERISHING   THE   BREED. 


Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Chancellor 
of  the  Leland  Stanford  University  in 
California,  and  well-known  writer  on 
the  economics  of  war,  contributes  an 
article  to  The  San  Diego  Chronicle, 
which  will  cause  much  thought  amongst 
those  who  look  to  the  future,  do  not 
dwell  merely  in  the  present.  It  is  a 
demonstrable  fact  that  the  French 
national  physique  has  never  recovered 
since  the  Napoleonic  "wars,  when  all  the 
fittest  were  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
Bonaparte's  ambition.  It  will  be  even 
worse  in  Germany,  in  France,  possibly 
in  England,  in  a  few  decades.  Says  Dr. 
Jordan:  — 

Every  army  insists,  in  its  enlistment, 
on  securing  men  above  the  average  in 


physical  efficiency.  Its  ideal  is  the  red- 
blooded  man  with  dash  and  daring,  a 
bit  of  an  adventurer  to  begin  with,  to 
be  reduced  to  a  cog  in  a  great  machine 
by  the  pressure  of  military  discipline. 
In  general,  those  who  fight  best  are  most 
likely  to  be  killed.  The  demands  of 
battle  and  camp  cut  off  men  from 
parenthood  in  the  prime  of  life.  This 
leaves  the  men  war  cannot  use  to  be 
fathers  of  coming  generations.  By  the 
law  of  heredity,  like  the  seed  is  the  har- 
vest and  the  future  of  the  race  rests 
with  those  who  are  its  actual  ancestors. 
"  Lions  breed  lions,"  says  the  Spanish 
proverb  ;  "  a  brave  man  has  brave  sons." 
Of  like  import  is  the  Moorish  proverb: 
"  Father  a  weed  ;    mother  a  weed  ;    do 
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not  expect  the  daujjhter  to  be  saffron 
root  ?"  A  nation  does  not  miss  that 
which  it  has  not  had.  If  it  did,  it  would 
realise  that  the  loufjesl  cost  of  war  is 
that  of  impoverishment  of  the  breed. 

Mr.  Stead  used  to  speak  to  the  univer- 
sity men  of  Great  Britain  as  the  "  Picked 
Half-Million,"  those  who  in  the  future 
are  to  command  and  the  world  will 
olxr\'  If  there  be  a  half-million  of  these 
to-day,  fully  two-thirds  of  them  are 
in  the  camp  or  the  trenches.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  students  of  Oxford  are 
there,  and  those  of  Cambridge.  The 
same  percentage  holds  in  the  universi- 
ties of  Germany  and  of  France.  They 
are  all  engaged  in  the  self-murder  which 
will  leave  the  Eurojx?  of  the  next 
generation  with  no  chance  to  find  a 
picked  half-million.  The  whole  stan- 
dard of  life  and  initiative  will  be 
lowered  for  generations.  The  millions 
that  have  been  slaughtered  mean  far 
more  than  the  death  of  a  certain  number 
«)f  men.  When  a  man,  in  this  fashion, 
mostly  uselessly,  "gives  his  life  for  his 
( ountry."  he  gives  more  than  his  life; 
lie  gives  the  lives  of  all  those  who  in  the 
ages  should  l^e  his  descendants. 

I  hiive  seen  the  university  men  of 
I'Lngland  and  Scotland  going  off  to  the 
war      I   have  seen  the  20o,cxx)  more  or 


]<  >-  left  at  home  in  London  to  be 
fathers  of  the  next  generation.  These 
are  correctly  descril^ed  by  General  Ian 
Hamilton,  who  states  that  an  inspector 
(duld  not  endure  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  "  weak  eyes,  incipient  deafness,  rotten 
teeth,  relaxed  throats,  hammer-toes,  flat 
feet  and  knock-knees,"  which  the  army 
leaves  i>ehind.  These  hopeless  from 
heredity  and  those  infected  by  vice  and 
saturated  by  drink  are  set  aside  in  Lon- 
don for  parenthood,  while  the  "  picked 
h.ilf-million,"  just  as  life  begins,  are 
shovelled  into  the  trenches  along  the 
Yser  and  the  Marne. 

.\11  this  may  be  necessary,  for  the 
great  war  of  the  ages  is  on.  But  nothing 
more  ruinous  to  our  race  or  more  ab- 
horrent to  our  consciences  can  be  con- 
ceived. 

riiat  war  spoils  the  breed  is  now  an 
unquestioned  fact  in  biology  as  in  his- 
tory. This  is  becoming  widely  accepted  * 
as  the  crucial  argument  against  the  war 
sNstem  of  the  world,  standing  second 
onl}'  in  importance  to  the  final  argu- 
ment of  the  human  conscience  that 
murder  remains  murder,  even  when  done 
(111  a  large  scale  under  the  sanction  of 
the  State,  and  with  the  blessing  of  the 
church. 


ATROCITIES    A    NEUTRAL'S    VIEW. 


Mr.  Norman  Hapgood  writes  in  H(rr- 
pcr's  Weekly  on  tiie  German  atrocities 
in  Belgium  and  France  He  considers 
that  the  main  contention  of  the  liryce 
report  is  justified  b\-  the  statement  of  a 
German  general  :  "  We  did  a  lot  that 
was  ver\  terrible  in  Belgium.  We  had 
.1  sp(^-ial  reason  for  it.  We  were  very 
mucli  afraid  Holland  would  attatk  us 
oil  the  flank  We  wanted  her  to  know 
what  might  happen  to  her  if  she  did." 
An  exp<^rt,  says  Mr.  Hapgood,  has  cal- 
( ul.ited  that  if  Germany  had  been 
humane,  it  would  have  taken,  a  million 
men  to  keep  the  civil  pf>iMilation  of  Beb 
gium  and  nortiiern  I' ranee  quiet,  and 
make  railroads,  telogra|)hs  and  tele- 
phones as  safe  as  they  are  now. 

Nobody,  therefore,  ran  be  surer  th.iii  1 
am  that  severe  punishment  is  due  to  the 
German  leaders  .ifter  the  war.  Nevertheless 
it  is  only  fair  th.it  the  public  should  under- 


-t.iiul  wli.it  a  large  proportion  of  the  stories 
.iK.iinst  the  Germans  arc  false.  Therefore 
I  reeoiint  some  of  my  own  personal  investiffa- 
tions  in  France,  especially  .imongr  soldiers 
.It  the  front. 

S(»me  of  the  .most  interesting:  days  1  have  , 
^pent  abroad  were  at  the  front.  .Xmong  other 
lontnibutions  to  mv  underst.tndin^  they 
helped  me  tow.ird  svmpatheti(  vision  of  the 
lendent  V  of  the  human  race  to  lie.  All  men 
lie,  not  so  often  because  they  will  as  either 
because  they  cannot  f)bserye  and  remember 
or  because  they  are  artists,  and  uncon- 
^1  iduslv  .issist  the  facts  toward  composing 
the  picture  desired.  1  myself,  beinK  critical 
.»nd  uiiim.i>finatjive,  probablv  lie  somewhat 
less  than  the  avcrag^e. 

The  line  between  mendacitv  and  art, 
where  .ictual  events  are  the  material,  is  ex- 
tr.iordinarilv  diflicult.  Many  of  the  best 
executed  and  most  vivid  volumes  of  eye-wit- 
nesses on  the  war  are  compact  of  untruth. 
The  popularity  of  these  hijfhly  touched  ae- 
counts  discourages  more  exact  and  con- 
scientious narrators.  Several  of  the  best  ob- 
servers told  me  during  my  tr^p  that  the 
fakers  had  ruj  ned  the  charm  of  the  business 
by  their  illicit  competition.     And  yet  one  of 
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the  soundest^  smilinjfly  rt^id  over  his  account 
of  a  dramatic  incident  we  had  come  across 
togrether— all  fact  except  one  touch  added, 
and  a  thoroughly  artistic  one.  1  do  not  envy 
the  future  historian  of  this  war.  He  will, 
to  be  sure,  have  the  benefit  of  many  secret 
docuinents  (I  have  seen  a  few  of  them)  which 
will  give  him  an  immeasurably  better  insight 
than  any  writer  can  have  to-day ;  but  on 
many  a  disputed  question  of  detail  he  will 
■find  staggering-  contradictions  of  testimony. 

Mr.  Hapg-ood  tells  of  his  own  tempta- 
tions to  make  a  thrilling  article  out  of 
experiences  at  the  front.  It  would  be 
so  easy.  The  truth  needs  to  be  helped 
so  little.  The  strength  of  the  impulse 
to  make  wanderings  more  interesting, 
however,  made  him  realise  how  a  man 
feels  not  only  when  he  tells  of  an  ex- 
citing adventure,  but,  what  is  more  to 
the  present  purpose,  when  he  tells  of  an 
atrocity.  He  tells  of  several  cases  he 
came  across.  For  instance,  ir^  one  little 
village  which  had  been  mildly  shelled 
a  few  moments  before,  the  hospital  was 
pointed  out  to  hrni.  It  had  been 
knocked  all  to  pieces  some  time  back. 
He  was  assured  that  the  Germans  make 
a  speciality  of  picking  out  hospitals 
to  bombard. 

Perhaps  they  do ;  I  can  only  tell  what 
happened  to  me.  A  little  later  I  was  stroll- 
ing along  through  the  village  when  I  came 
across  the  French  officer  in  command  of  the 
place.  "  Do  you  think  the  Germans  shot  at 
the  hospital  intentionally?'"  I  enquired. 
"Surely,"  he  replied,  "why  not?  We  had 
artillery  behind  it." 

One  story  that  gained  headway  told  of 
three  little  girls  hanged  on  hooks  in  a 
butcher  shop.  An  investigator  spent  con- 
siderable time  looking  for  someone  who  knew 
the  girls.  Finally  he  found  an  old  woman 
who  knew  them  personally.  Not  only  that, 
but  she  had  actually  seen  them  hanging. 
He  was  horrified,  of  course,  but  at  last  con- 
vinced. Before  passing  on  he  saw  the  French 
commander  in  the  recaptured  village,  and 
told  him  the  story.  ''  Do  you  not  know," 
asked  the  commander,  "  that  that  oW  woman 
has  been  crazy  for  several  years?" 

A  gate  in  a  cemetery  was  shown  to  me  by 
an  educated  Frenchman.  It  was  full  of 
holes.  They  were,  he  said,  from  a  machine 
g-un  shot  from  inside  the  graveyard,  while 
the  Germans  possessed  the  town.  He  added 
that  Germans  take  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
shooting  up  cemeteries,  .^.ctually  the  holes 
were  made  from  the  opposite  direction,  and 
by  shrapnel. 

One  of  the  most  accurate  correspon- 
dents in  the  world  wrote  a  story  about 
a  certain  sex  atrocity,  ordered  by  a  Ger- 
man commander.      It  was   told   to   him 


by  a  woman  wlio  was  on  the  spot,  who 
has  an  established  reputation,  and  with 
whom  he  was  personally  acquainted. 
Nevertheless,  as  others  present  have 
abundantly  proved,  to  the  correspond- 
ent's own  conviction,  the  charge  was 
wholly  false. 

-■Xnd  has  not  every  reader  of  this  article  been 
told  circumstantially  the  story  of  the  mes- 
sage of  starvation  written  under  the  German 
stamp  with  the  name  of  the  person  who  re- 
ceived the  letter?  What  though  the  stor>' 
goes  back  to  the  ,\merican  Civil  War? 

In  this  war  a  favourite  story  tells  of 
children  with  their  hands  cut  off.  In 
Paris  a  large  reward  was  offered  for 
the  photograph  of  one  such  case,  but  no 
one  came  forward  to  get  the  money. 

Of  course  a  modern  conscript  army  in- 
cludes criminals  and  degenerates.  It  includes 
everybody,  from  professors  to  perverts. 
There  have  no  doubt  been  horrid  individual 
crimes.  There  has  no  doubt  been  conduct 
by  German  officers  that  will  not  be  justified 
by  the  more  democratic  nations;  that  will 
perhaps  even  horrify  the  social-democrats, 
after  the  war,  in  Germany  itself.  ...  It  re- 
n\ains  true,  however,  that  many  of  the  appa- 
rently well-authenticated  cases  are  lies,  and 
many  of  the  others  can  be  explained  away. 

About  sniping,  the  Germans  have  probably 
made  some  errors.  They  have  probably  told 
some  lies  to  cov-er  crimes.  We  know  how- 
capable  they  are  of  lying  in  high  circles, 
from  the  stories  they  invented  in  advance  in 
the  attempt  to  excuse  thnir  long-planned  in- 
vasion of  Belgium,  and  the  excuses  they  have 
prepared  ahead  for  other  brutal  steps.  But 
in  many  cases,  it  is  the  inhabitants  who  lie. 
.\n  officer  is  leading  his  men  through  a  vi\- 
lage.  There  are  shots  from  a  window  and  a 
couple  of  soldiers  fall.  The  men  are  furious 
at  their  comrades'  death,  from  what  to  the 
military  mJnd  is  grossest  treachery.  The 
officer  knows  he  could  not  control  his  men. 
He  looks  away  while  they  exact  punishment. 
The  villagers  almost  inevitably  allege  that 
there  was  no  sniping  or  that  the  oflicer  gave 
the  word  to  fire.  That  the  punishment  for 
sniping  or  other  disobedience  is  extremely 
severe  is  of  course  true.  I  gave  the  reason 
.It  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

"  It  is  just  to  say,"  says  Mr.  Hapgood, 
"  that  the  fairest  witnesses  after  the  war 
will  be  the  higher  oflicers.  From  the 
French  officers  I  have  imbibed  many  of 
my  views  of  German  atrocities.  The 
officer  is  so  occupied  with  limitless 
horrors  of  war  itself  that  he  sees  the 
side-issues  more  coolly.  Moreover  he 
knows  the  facts.  The  fiercest  spirit  of 
credulity     is     in     the     talk     factories. 
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Nothing   is   so  credulous  or  so   blood- 
thirsty as  an  afternoon  tea. 

'■  Let  us  l)e  firm,  by  all  means.  Let  us 
all  hope  to  end  militarism  by  defeating 
the  great  militarist  nation.  But  let  us 
not  be  unfair." 

A  lawyer  was  pndoavourinjf  to  prove 
atrocities  before  an  investij?ating:  committee. 
"  And  now,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  am  jfoinjr  to 


hrin/?  to  you  the  very  best  of  all  evidence. 
I  am  jfoinR:  to  let  you  hear  the  story  from 
the  lips  of  the  boy's  own  mother." 

What  appeal  could  he  more  efTrctive,  and 
nevertheless  what  evidence  could  be  more 
untrustworthy? 

The  trouble  with  excess  of  atrocity  talk  is 
that  it  merely  makes  us  hate  the  Germans, 
which  is  unfortunate,  and  does  not  help  us 
to  know  what  the  world  is  really  fiffhting:  for, 
which  it  is  essential  to  know. 


PRISON    CAMPS    IN   GERMANY. 


A  neutral  who  has  recently  made  a 
tour  of  Germany,  visiting  the  camps 
where  the  prisoners  of  war  are  confined, 
contributed  a  most  interesting  account 
of  what  he  found  to  T/ie  Times.  It 
throws  so  much  light  upon  this  much- 
vexed  question  that  I  quote  liberall)- 
from  it.  He  says  that  camps  and  hos- 
pitals for  prisoners  of  war  are  very  pro- 
minent features  of  Germany  to-day. 
There  are  247  of  them  in  all,  55  holding 
between  lo.cxx)  and  20,000 prisoners  each. 
Ruhleben,  the  camp  where  civilians  arc 
interned,  is  best  known  in  England,  but 
is  comparatively  small.  At  the  time  of 
the  visit  there  were  900,000  prisoners  in 
the  camps.  In  order  to  give  occular  de- 
monstration of  the  success  of  the  Ger- 
man arms,  the  camps  are  widely  distri- 
buted, and  are  accessible  to  the  whole 
civilian  population.  In  addition,  more 
and  more  prisoners  can  be  seen  at  work 
outside  the  camps  on  farms  and  in  fac- 
tories. 

I  found  by  personal  'investiRfation  that  an 
increasing  number  of  prisoners  prefer  work 
to  the  depressing^  inactivity  and  monotory  of 
the  camp.  It  gives  them  a  little  more  free- 
dom, somewhat  better  fare,  and  enables  them 
to  earn  a  trifle.  This  tendency  is  most 
marked  anions:  the  French  and  the  Russians. 
In  one  of  the  large  camps  I  visited  more  than 
4000  of  the  11,000  prisoners  in  the  camp  were 
working  for  local  farmers. 

The  writer  was  not  able  to  find  out 
how  far  readiness  to  work  was  spon- 
taneous, and  how  far  it  was  "  encour- 
aged "  by  the  authorities.  ObvioUsly 
great  care  is  taken  in  the  way  in  which 
the  men  are  hired  out. 

Would-be  employers  have  to  ask  the  Kom 
mandatur  in  writing  for  the  number  of  men 
wanted,  and  to  state  the  work  for  which  they 
are  required.  When  suitable  prisoners  have 
been  found,  a  detailed  contract  is  drawn  up 
between  the  employer  and  the  Kommandatur. 
It  sets  forth  all  the  conditions  the  employer 
must  fulfil — the   kind  of  labour  to  be  done. 


the  hours  of  work,  the  food,  etc.  — and  th« 
Kommandatur  undertakes  to  supply  other 
prisoners  if  the  work  of  those  first  sent  is 
not  satisfactory.  Wajfes  are  usually  6d.  a 
day  for  farm  work,  apd  is.  6d.  for  industrial 
work.  This  difference  is  due  to  a  desire  not 
to'  undersell  German  industrial  labour.  The 
wages  are  paid  in  stamps,  whch  can  be  ex- 
changed for  goods  in  the  camp  canteen. 

He  came  away  with  very  good  im- 
pressions of  the  hospital  camps. 
Typhoid  raged  in  some,  but  the  most 
stringent  precautions  had  been  taken. 
Most  of  the  cases  in  hospital  were  con 
sumption  and  pneumonia,  and  these  ill- 
nesses generally  attacked  the  French. 
There  had  been  many  amputatk>ns  be- 
cause of  frost  bite.  The  camps  are  care- 
fully made.  On  one  side  run  the  guard- 
houses and  offices,  the  kitchens,  canteens, 
bath-houses  for  the  jirisoners,  and  then 
the  prison  barracks  pro|3er.  These  have 
no  windows,  only  sk\lights  in  a  sloping 
roof.  Wooden  berths  are  built  along  the 
walls. 

The  Germans  have  worked  out  the 
amount  of  food  needed  to  keep  a  man 
alive  with  their  usual  exactness. 

Food  regulations  are  much  the  same  in  all 
camps,  save  in  Mccklenburjf.  where  the  pro- 
vision of  food  has  hitherto  been  let  out  to 
contractors.  The  basis  for  the  distribution 
of  food  is  alleged  to  be  the  number  of  calories 
(heat  units)  declared  by  German  science  to 
be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  toler- 
able existence.  In  the  Prussian  camps  the 
averagr  number  of  calories  is-  held  to  be 
about  2700  a  day.  Food  is  measured  and 
prepared  accordingly.  Here  is  the  menu  for 
one  day : — 

Bread,  10  oz. 

Potatoes,  1  lb.  4  oz. 

Pork.  3i  02. 

Dry  vegetables,   ij  oz. 

Margarine,  I  oz. 

Preserved  vegetables,  3!  oz. 

This  makes,  according  to  the  German  cal- 
culations. 2800  calories,  at  a  cost  of  7d  The 
average  cost  of  feeding  prisoners  was  at  the 
moment  of  my  visit   7   .3-iod.    per  head   per 
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day;  but  thanks  to  representations  from  the 
American  Ambassador,  it  appears  that  the 
average  has  since  been  slightly  increased. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  feeding 
of  her  prisoners  is  costing  Germany  at 
least  ;^3  5,000  per  day,  or  over 
;^T  2,000,000  a  year.  In  addition,  the 
cost  of  keeping  up  the  camps  .must  be 
very  great. 

Bread  is  the  only  food  that  is  giiven  in 
solid  form.  Everything  else  is  boiled  into  a 
thick  soup,  which  is  served  at  all  meals. 
The  prisoners  are  given  this  semi-fluid 
nourishment  because  their  only  utensils  are 
a  spoon  and  a  metal  plate.  They  are  al- 
lowed to  buy  extra  food  and  some  other 
articles  in  the  canteen,  where  tobacco  and 
cigars  can  now  be  obtained.  Prisoners  them- 
selves do  the  work  in  the  kitchens,  serve  the 
food,  and  perform  all  the  other  menial  tasks 
in  the  camps. 

The  ordinary  barracks  are  divided  into 
battalions,  with  a  rru'litary  commander  for 
each.  Every  battalion  is  separated  from  the 
others  by  hi.frh  barbed-wire  fences.  Each  has 
a  washing-place  in  the  open.  Prisoners  are 
allowed  to  amuse  themselves  as  best  they 
can,  by  primitive  theatricals  and  some 
games. 

He  heard,  of  course,  many  complaints, 
mostly  concerning  the  insufficiency  of 
the  food.  These  came  usually  from  the 
British,  who  were  accustomed  to  a  much 


higher  standard  of  living  than  the  Ger- 
mans. 

My  general  impression  was  that  once  the 
prisoners  have  reached  the  camps,  and  have 
learned  to  comply  with  the  regulations,  they 
are  not  treated  badly.  I  have,  of  course,  no 
knowledge  of  what  has  happened  or  happens 
immediately  behind  the  front,  or  during  the 
journey.  In  one  of  the  camps  I  found  the 
quarantine  occupied  by  British  prisoners  who 
had  arrived  the  same  day  from  the  district 
of  Vpres. 

In  comparison  with  the  British,  the  French 
arfe  real  favourites  in  the  camps  and  outside. 
The  Russians  also  are  well  looked  uppn,  and 
arc  praised  for  their  spirit  of  resignation  and 
for  their  discipline.  The  French  are  com- 
mended for  their  good  humour,  readiness  to 
work,  and  willingness  to  look  at  the  bright 
side  even  of  a  prisoner's  life. 

German  thoroughness  and  attention  to 
detail  is  shown  in  the  classification  of 
the  prisoners  for  political  purposes. 

.As  a  rule  the  prisoners  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  religiion,  and  also  with  regard  to 
their  capacity  for  special  kinds  of  work.  Poli- 
tical distinctions  are  also  made.  The  Rus- 
sian prisoners  from  Poland  and  the  Little 
Russians,  who  are  supposed  to  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Russian  Government,  are  placed 
in  camps  where  there  are  no  other  Russcan 
prisoners.  There  is  method  in  this  plan. 
Similarly  with  the  Turcos.  I  was  told — 
though  not  by  the  authorities — that  Turco 
prisoners  are  promised  freedom  if  they  will 
volunteer  to  serve  with  Turkey. 


CAN   THE   GERMAN    SUBMARINES   STARVE 

ENGLAND    OUT? 


This  is  a  question  which  is  causing 
many  thinking  people  a  good  deal  of 
uneasiness.  They  will  be  much  com- 
forted by  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the 
yVmerican  W orUV s  Work.  The  writer 
points  out  that,  compared  to  her  total 
shippmg,  England's  losses  have  been 
quite  insignificant.  The  German  sub- 
marine '•  blockade "  was  the  German 
answer  to  the  so-called  "  starvation 
blockade  "  of  Great  Britain  against  Ger- 
many, and  as  the  British  Government,  in 
view'  of  the  slight  losses  the  merchant 
marine  has  suffered,  is  not  at  all  likely 
to  give  up  the  blockade,  and  thus  nullify 
one  of  the  principal  advantages  that  ac- 
crue to  it  from  its  preponderating  sea 
power,  the  writer  considers  that  the  Ger- 
man submarine  blockade. will  continue 
so  long  as  the  war  lasts. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Gerrnany  is 
supposed  to  have  had  thirty  submarines  al- 
ready built,  with  a  few  additional  boats 
under  construction.  Since  that  time  it  is 
reported  that  a  large  number  have  been  laid 
down  and  that  they  are  being  completed  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  a  week.  At  present  the 
total  number  must  be  approximately  one 
hundred. 

W  hat  can  be  accomplished  with  a  force 
of  this  size? 

First  let  us  consider  the  characteristics 
and  capabilities  of  the  submarine. 

Comparative  invisibility  when  submerged, 
coupled  with  immunity  from  gunfire  while 
in  that  condition,  are  well  known  to  be  its 
salient  advantages.  Furthermore,  it  carries 
a  weapon  against  which  no  adequate  protec- 
tion has  been  found.  In  addition,  it  pre- 
sents a  small  and  dithcult  target  when  it- 
self assailed  by  torpedo  attack.  Other  ele- 
ments in  its  favour  are  low  cost,  handlness, 
seaworthiness  in  rough  weather,  compara- 
tiLve  immunitv  from  floating  mines  as  well  as 
those  laid  in  "very  deep  water,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  use  as  a  mine  layer. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  submarine  i.s  handi- 
capped  by  manv  disadvantajres  and  limita 
tions.  Its  radius  of  action  -is  small,  usually 
less  than  2000  miles  on  the  surface  and  50 
miles  submerged,  and  thouR-h  these  limits 
ma\  be  greatly  extended  by  an  increase  in 
size,  this  involves  unhandiness,  increased 
cost,  and  jjrrcatcr  vulnerability  to  the  jfun 
and  torpedo.      Its  speed  is  low. 

lie  mentions  that  the  latest  submarines 
carry  eight  torpedoes,  each  costinj; 
;^iooo.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  sub- 
marine commander  hesitates  about  usin^,^ 
such  expensive  weajions  against  the 
small  fast  boats  which  are  sent  against 
him.  The  torpedo  is  intended  for  big 
game. 

To  really  blockade  British  ports 
would,  he  says,  take  at  the  very  least 
294  submarines,  147  of  which  would 
have  to  be  constantly  on  station  before 
Britain's  49  ports.  It  is  improbable  that 
Germany  could  build  such  a  flotilla  ni 
less  than  three  years  from  the  present 
time.  He  then  tells  of  the  various  mea- 
sures taken  by  the  British  Admiralty  to 
combat  the  menace,  measures  which,  al- 


(liough  well  known  to  most  people, 
never  ap|>eax  in  prmt  It  is  comtf>rting, 
though,  to  know  how  really  effective 
they  arc.  In  the  light  of  this  knowledge 
this  writer  holds  that  it  would  be  quite 
iMilw)ssible  for  the  Germans  ever  to 
"  starve  Britain  out "  b>'  a  submarine 
blockade.  In  the  course  of  his  article 
lie  quotes  a  most  interesting  interview 
with  the  conunander  of  the  U16,  which 
was  caf)tured.  The  lieutenant,  describ- 
ing life  in  an  underwater  craft,  said  :  — 

It  is  fearfully  tryinsr  on  the  ner\'es.  Kvery 
man  does  not  stand  it.  When  running  under 
sea  there  is  deathlike  stillness  in  the  boats, 
as  the  electrical  machinery  is  noiseless.  .  .  . 
As  the  air  heats  it  gets  poor  and  mixed  with 
the  odour  of  oil  from  the  machinerj-.  The 
atmosphere  becomes  fearful.  An  overpower- 
ing sleepiness  often  attacks  new  men  and 
one  requires  the  utmost  will  power  to  remain 
awake.  I  have  had  men  who  did  not  want 
to  eat  during  the  first  three  days  out  because 
they  did  not  want  to  lose  that  amount  of 
time  from  sleep.  Day  after  day  spent  in 
such  cramped  quarters,  where  there  is  hardly 
room  to  stretch  your  legs,  and  constantly 
on  the  alert,  is  a  tremendous  strain  on  the- 
nerves. 


EXOHANOE     OF     PBIBONERfi. 
French  doctors,  who  had   been  taken   prisoner  by  the  Cfennaus.  on  their  way  back  to    France. 
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FIGHTING    FAMINE    IN    BELGIUM. 


In  a  deeply  interesting  article  m  The 
North-western  Miller,  the  editor.  Mr. 
William  C.  Edgar,  tells  of  his  visit  to 
Belgium,  and  describes  the  herculean 
work  of  the  committees  charged  with 
the  feeding  of  the  starving  people.  Mr. 
Edgar  was  not  prompted  to  journey 
from  the  United  States  to  Belgium  by 
curiosity.  When  the  neutral  Commis- 
sion for  Relief  in  Belgium,  which  was 
organised  by  leading  Americans  in  Lon- 
don, made  an  appeal  to  their  own  coun- 
trymen, Mr.  Edgar  was  one  of  the  first 
to  respond,  and  obtained  from  the 
generous  millers  in  America  a  cargo  of 
flour  for  Belgium  valued  at  about 
;^i  20.000.  He  did  not  quite  .see  eye  to 
eye  with  the  American  Committee  in 
New  York,  and  went  to  Belgium  to  in- 
vestigate for  himself  on  the  spot.  What 
is  here  written  has  the  value  of  being 
the  opinion  of  a  man  who  was  predis- 
posed to  criticise  the  operations  of  the 
Commission  for  Relief,  and  who  made 
himself  responsible  for  the  proper  dis- 
tribution to  the  Belgians  of  a  gift  of 
food  w^oVth  over  i^i  20,000. 

Australia  has  given  most  generously 
to  the  funds  started  for  the  relief  of 
the  Belgians.  It  is  natural  that  we 
here  should  want  to  know  what  is  being 
done  with  the  money.  There  have  now 
and  again  been  suspicions  voiced  that 
the  money  was  not  well  spent,  that,  in- 
deed, some  ,  of  the  food  purchased 
actually  went  to  feed  the  German  army 
of  occupation.  This  fear  has,  un- 
doubtedly, caused  many  people  to  hesi- 
tate about  giving  to  the  funds.  Mr. 
Edgar  absolutely  dispels  any  doubts 
about  the  way  the  whole  thing  is  run, 
the  manner  in  which  the  food  is  distri- 
buted. He  first  tells  briefly  about  the 
origin,  functions  and  scope  of  the  two 
organisations,  which,  co-operating,  are 
now  able  to  perform  the  arduous  task, 
and  which,  combined,  probably  consti- 
tute the  most  remarkable  and  effective 
agency  of  national  relief  ever  known. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the 
supply  of  foodstuffs  in  Belgium  was 
rapidly    approaching    exhaustion,    and 


that  famine  threatened  the  civil  popula- 
tion. Mr.  Brand  Whitlock,  the  American 
Minister  in  Brussels,  and  the  Marquis 
de  Villalobar,  the  Spanish  Minister,  co- 
operating with  the  leading  Belgium 
residents,  sought  an  understanding  with 
the  various  belligerent  Governments 
whereb)-  imports  of  food  could  be  ar- 
ranged for,  thus  to  avert  the  impending 
calamity.  This  understanding  was 
negotiated  with  the  German  military 
authorities  through  the  Ministers  in 
Brussels,  and  with  the  Allies  through 
the  American  and  Spanish  Ambassadors 
in  London. 

Immediately  following  the  comple- 
tion of  this  arrangement  in  October, 
Mr.  Page,  the  American  Ambassador, 
induced  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  a  well- 
known  American  business  man  resident 
in  London,  to  undertake  the  formation 
of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel- 
gium. Calling  to  his  assistance  a  group 
of  Americans  who  have  been  engaged 
in  large  undertakings  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  and  who  are  recognised  as 
men  of  experience  and  business  saga- 
city, Mr.  Hoover  established  an  effec- 
tive organisation  in  a  remarkably  short 
time,  of  which  the  American  and 
Spanish  Ambassadors  in  London,  the 
American  Ambassadors  in  Paris  and 
Berlin,  the  American  and  Spanish 
Ministers  in  Brussels,  and  the  American 
Minister  in  The  Hague  are  Plonorary 
Chairmen.  Mr.  Hoover  being  Chairman 
and  Executive  Officer,  and  the  group 
of  Americans  constituting  what  might 
be  termed  his  cabinet.  These  gentle- 
men, serving  without  remuneration  and 
at  their  own  expense,  put  aside  their 
private  affairs,  some  of  these  of  immense 
importance,  and  devoted  themselves  ex- 
clusiveh'  to  the  onerous  task  before 
them,  bringing  to  bear  upon  its  pro- 
blems that  spirit  of  initiative,  energy 
and  resource  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  highest  tyne  of  the  American  man 
of  affairs.  The  work  required  not  only 
great  ability  and  infinite  tact,  but  un- 
failing courage  and  a  determination  to 
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overcome      obstacles,      however      insur- 
mountable they  might  seem  to  be. 

ALL  THE   HORRORS    OF   FAMINE. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  was 
to  feed  the  civil  population  of  Belgium, 
regardless  of  all  difficulties,  and  this 
population  was  estimated  at  more  than 
six  million,  a  large  number  of  them  en- 
tirely destitute.  The  Commission's 
charter  was  the  undertaking  negotiated 
through  Ambassador  Page  and  Minister 
Whitlock  with  the  belligerent  Govern- 
ments, whereby  the  free  passage  of  food 
supplies  to  Belgium  was  authorised,  and 
its  absolute  protection  from  conversion 
to  military  purposes  and  its  immunity 
from  requisition  by  the  military  authori- 
ties guaranteed. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  was 
granted  an  absolute  monopoly  for  this 
service,  and  no  other  agency  whatever 
has  been  permitted  to  compete  or  inter- 
fere with  it.  It  has,  therefore,  been  the 
sole  means  whereby  it  has  been  possible 
to  secure  food  or  other  necessary  sup- 
plies for  the  Belgian  people,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  this  essentially  American 
organisation,  there  is  no  question  what- 
ever that  the  civil  population  of  tlie 
country  would  have  experienced  all  the 
terrific  horrors  of  a  famine. 

WHAT    IT    COSTS. 

The  requirements  of  Belgium  for 
food  supplies  necessitate  an  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  ;^  1,200,000  a  month, 
to  which  must  be  added  ;^300,ooo  more 
for  transportation,  making  a  total  out- 
lay of  ;6^ 1, 300.000  monthly.  It  has  been 
necessary  for  the  Commission,  not  only 
to  purchase  and  forward  this  food,  but 
somehow  to  find  the  money  to  pay  for 
it.  This  has  been  accomplished,  and 
for  more  than  six  months  requirements 
have  been  met,  despite  all  obstacles  and 
difficulties,  an  ac  hievenient  which,  under 
existing  circumstances,  is  little  short  of 
miraculous.  It  has  required  supreme 
faith  as  well  as  great  business  courage. 

On  March  6  the  liabilities  of  the  Com- 
mission, as  shown  by  its  balance-sheet, 
were  estimated  at  ;^  1,400,000  in  excess 
of  its  cash  resources.  Nevertheless,  its 
indomitable  chairman  goes  ahead  with 
his  work,  confident  that  means  will  be 
found  to  meet  liabilities  as  they  mature, 
and  believing  that,  in  the  end,  the  world 


will  not  let  Belgium  starve  for  lack  of 
money  wherewith  to  buy  her  people 
food.  With  a  sublime  faith  and  cour- 
age the  Commission  continues  its  hand- 
to-hand  contest  with  hunger,  realising 
that  should  it  fail  in  its  task,  famine 
will  come  upon  Belgium,  which  is  not 
now,  nor  has  it  ever  been,  more  than 
three  weeks  removed  from  complete  ex- 
haustion of  food  supplies. 

For  the  splendid  work  of  the  Com- 
mission, rather  than  for  the  generosity 
of  the  peojile  of  the  United  States,  al- 
though that  has  been  notable,  the  Bel- 
gians have  reason  to  be  thankful,  and 
show  that  sense  of  obligation  to  America 
which  they  now  exhibit  so  emphatically 
and  sincerely.  Americans  have  given 
much,  and  it  has  greatly  helped,  but  it 
has  been  little  in  comparison  with  the 
value  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Commission. 

INCREDIBLY  SMALL  EXPENSES. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  all  officials 
and  directors  and  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  staff  of  the  Commission  serve 
without  pay,  the  expense  of  operation 
is  incredibly  small,  and  probably  un- 
paralleled in  this  respect  by  any  chari- 
table organisation  in  the  world. 

From  October  22  to  March  6,  during 
whicn  period  purchases  were  effected 
amounting  to  ;^3,ooo,ooo,  the  general 
expenses  of  the  London  office,  including 
cables,  postage,  salaries,  travelling, 
printing,  stationery,  accountants*  and 
auditors'  fees  and-  sundries,  were  but 
;6^520o;  the  expenses  of  the  Rotterdam 
and  Brussels  branches  were  but  a  trifle 
more  than  this  amount. 

If  the  Commission  had  only  to  find 
tiie  money  and  purchase  supplies,  its 
task  would  be  sufficiently  great  ;  but,  in 
addition  thereto,  it  has  had  the  greatest 
dithculty  in  procuring  ocean  trans]iorta- 
tion,  even  when  willing  to  pay  enormous 
rates.  The  increasing  scarcity  of  ships, 
and  the  tinwillingness  of  owners  to 
divert  vessels  from  their  regular  routes, 
not  to  mention  the  augmented  risk  of 
North  Sea  navigation,  involved  in  carry- 
ing food  supplies  to  Holland,  have  com- 
bined to  make  this  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion's work  exceedingly  hard.  Never- 
theless, the  ships  are  being  procured,  al- 
though the  premiums  paid  have  added 
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considerable  expense  to  the  transporta- 
tion account. 

THE  BELGIAN   ORGANISATION. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  given  an  out- 
line of  the  organisation  and  functions 
of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel- 
gium. It  remains,  for  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  system  by  which  more 
than  six  million  people  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation  are  being  taken 
care  of,  to  explain  the  operations  of  the 
Belgian  ally  of  the  Commission, 
through  which  it  is  enabled  to  distribute 
food  supplies  to  an  alien  people,  and 
to  do  so  by  methods  which  are  at  once 
the  quintessence  of  sound  common  sense 
in  their  business  operation,  and  the  most 
tactful  and  considerate  in  their  chari- 
table aspect. 

Like  the  Commission  itself,  this  co- 
operating Belgian  organisation,  the 
Comite  National  de  Secours  et  d'Ali- 
mentktion,  is  not  an  institutional,  long- 
established,  highly  endowed  associa- 
tion, with  its  usual  concomitants  of 
honorary,  inactive  officers  and  salaried 
employees.  It  is  provisional,  and  owes 
its  existence  to  the  emergency,  sum- 
moning to  its  service,  wholly  in  behalf 
of  humanity,  the  most  representative 
among  the  financiers,  manufacturers  and 
men  of  affairs  remaining  in  Belgium 
during  this  period  of  national  stress. 

The  functions  of  this  association  of 
Belgians,  profoundly  concerned  in  the 
preservation  of  the  civil  population  of 
the  country,  are  to  ensure  proper  organ- 
isation of  the  communa'  distribution,  to 
collect  moneys  from  the  communes  from 
the  sale  of  food,  and  to  account  for  the 
same,  to  grant  subsidies  to  the  com- 
munesi  in  proportion  to  their  several 
necessities,  and  to  determine,  by  periodic 
convocation  of  its  delegates,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Commission,  the  needs  of 
each  special  locality. 

AN    UNPRECEDENTED    COMBINATION. 

The  relations  existing  between  the 
Commission  and  the  Comite  National 
are  direct  and  harmonious.  The  former 
may  be  likened  to  a  free  arm,  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  helpless  Bel- 
gian population  and  the  outside  world, 
wnich  stretches  across  the  Atlantic  and 
procures  the  food  supplies,  delivering 
them,  under  international  guarantees,  to 


Belgium  ;  the  Comite  National  to  the 
other  arm.  winch,  unable  to  extend  itself 
beyond  the  limitations  imposed  by  war 
conditions,  receives  the  supplies  and 
concerns  itself  with  their  just,  conscien- 
tious and  wise  distribution,  thus  to  pro- 
tect all  and  do  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  to  the  largest  possible  number. 
Both  arms  are  a  part  of  the  same  body, 
operating  jointly  for  its  benefit,  and 
having  in  view  one  object  only — the 
maintenance  of  the  Belgian  people  until 
such  time  as,  peace  being  restored,  they 
can  care  for  themselves.  The  functions 
of  these  two  organisations  are  co-ordin- 
ated to  one  common  purpose,  thereby 
achieving  a  system  of  national  relief 
which,  for  effectiveness,  wisdom  and  in- 
telligent activity,  is  wholly,  unpre- 
cedented. 

THE  RESULT. 
It  infallibly  follows  that  with  the  best 
business  spirit  of  two  countries  will- 
ingly and  gratuitously  devoted  to  the 
problem  before  it,  and  the  communal 
system  of  Belgium,  admirably  adapted 
to  purposes  of  individual  relief,  with 
methods  of  transportation  by  waterways 
most  conveniently  available,  a  process 
of  ultimate  individual  distribution 
should  be  evolved  which  is  ideal  in  its 
characteristics,  complete  in  its  scope  and 
fundamentally  sound  in  its  operations. 

I  am,  therefore,  able  to  say  without 
the  slightest  mental  reservation  what- 
ever, that,  although  I  have  had  occa- 
sion in  the  past  to  inspect  many  methods 
of  public  relief  in  various  countries,  I 
have  never  before  seen  one  that  can  com- 
pare in  efficiency,  thoroughness  and  wis- 
dom with  the  system  now  being  em- 
ployed in  Belgium  through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  Commission  and  the 
Comite  National. 

Futhermore,  if  I  had  a  million  or  five 
million  dollars  placed  at  my  disposal 
for  the  relief  of  the  Belgians,  I  would 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  put  it  at 
the  command  of  this  organisation,  con- 
fident that  it  would  employ  it  to  the 
best  possible  advantage  of  the  people, 
and  that  not  a  dollar  would  be  wasted 
or  misapplied. 

In  making  such  an  unqualified  ex- 
pression of  confidence,  I  speak  as  the 
result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  methods 
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being  used,  and  of  my  personal  obsen'a- 
tions  of  the  work,  both  in  the  large 
rities  and  the  provinces  of  Belj^ium. 

USELESS  WASTE  OF  LIFE  AVERTED. 

It  is  solely  due  to  the  efforts  of  this 
allied  aj^enry  that  the  civil  population 
of  Belgium  has  been  preserved  from 
want  during  this  terrible  period.  It  has 
not  only  provided  food,  for  both  the 
people  and  their  animals,  \n\i  it  has  sup- 
plied the  former  with  clothing  and  kept 
them  hou.sed,  besides  giving  employ- 
ment to  a  very  large  number  of  persons. 
Through  its  operation,  the  currency  of 
the  countr)'  has  been  maintained  as  a 
circulating  medium,  taken  everywhere  in 
Belgium  at  par ;  and  by  keeping  the 
|X)pulation  fed,  clothed,  sheltered  and 
occupied,  it  has  served  to  maintain 
peace,  and  has  prevented  futile  upris- 
ings against  the  military  authorities, 
which  could  only  have  resulted  in  use- 
less waste  of  life  and  further  destruc- 
tion of  property. 

It  is  estimated  that  fifty  thousand 
people  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Comite  National 
combined,  and  the  ramifications  of  their 
activities  include  the  collection  of 
funds,  purchase  of  sujiplies,  operation 
of  steamships  and  barges,  maintenance 
of  warehouses,  sujiervision  and  control 
of  all  the  mills,  bakeries  and  provision 
stores  in  Belgium,  the  conduct  of  man\- 
workshops,  emplo)'ing  labour,  both 
male  and  female,  which  is  otherwi.se  un- 
able to  procure  work,  sale  of  commodi- 
ties, distribution  of  supplies,  care  of  the 
destitute,  and  a  vcr\'  consideralile  bank- 
ing Ijusiness,  whereb\-  the  currenc)'  re- 
ceived is  converted  into  exchange  b)' 
which  supplies  are  purchased.  Next  to 
the  military  government  of  Belgium,  the 
Commi.ssion  and  its  ally,  tlic  Comite 
National,  constitute  me  most  influential 
and  powerful  authority  in  that  country. 

EVERY  POUND  OF  FOOD  ACCOUNTED  FOR. 
In  this  combined  organisation  is 
found  practically  a  substitute  for  civil 
government  ad  in/crim;  its  charter,  the 
international  agreement  by  which  it  is 
permitted  to  exercise  its  functions,  and 
its  fundamental"  basis,  the  primary  re- 
quisite of  man — his  daily  bread.  Be- 
ginning with  its  ability  to  furnish 
bread,   the   organisation    has   gradually 


extended  its  scope.  Its  ba.sis  of  credit 
is  the  commune,  which  purchases  what 
it  can,  and  is  supplied  according  to  its 
needs.  The  commune's  payments  are 
made,  under  supervision  of  the  Commis- 
sion, to  the  Comite  National,  which  in 
turn  pays  the  receipt  over  to  the  Com- 
mission, receiving  the  supplies  either 
given  to  or  purchased  by  the  latter. 
Thus  every  pound  of  food  or  every 
article  furnished  is  strictly  accounted 
for,  all  accounts  being  duly  audited  and 
checked  by  chartered  accountants. 

^,"500,000   A    MONTH    REQUIRED. 

It  should  be  understood  that  all  sup- 
plies shipped  into  Belgium  by  the  Com- 
mission, whether  gifts  or  purchases,  are 
sold.  There  is  no  free  distribution 
direct  from  the  Commission  to  the 
people,  for  this  would  demoralise  the 
entire  system.  The  supplies  are  sold  to 
the  commune,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  its  population,  and  the  com- 
mune pays  the  Commission,  or,  if  it  is 
unable  to  do  so,  it  gives  an  obligation 
to  pay.  The  commune,  through  its  local 
organisation,  aJTiliated  with  the  Comite 
National,  sells  the  flour  or  bread  to  the 
individuals  who  have  the  means  to  pay. 
charging  a  reasonable  profit  over  the 
cost  ;  to  those  who  have  no  means  it  dis- 
tributes food  free.  Naturally,  the  num- 
ber of  those  unable  to  pay  is  gradually 
incre;ising  as  the  cash  resources  of  the 
people  diminish. 

Ihe  discrepancy  between  the  amount 
realised  from  the  sales  of  food  and  the 
amount  required  t  feed  those  without 
means  to  pa)-,  that  is.  the  difference  be- 
tween the  provisioning  and  the  bene- 
volent departments,  now  amounts  to 
about  ;^500,0CK)  a  month,  and  this  sum 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Commission  to 
procure  from  benevolent  sources. 

RICH  AND  POOR  TREATED  ALIKE. 
In  all  Belgium  there  is  but  one  basis 
of  bread  supply.  Rich  or  poor,  all  alike 
receive  the  same  quantity  of  bread,  and 
it  is  of  the  same  quality,  according  to 
the  standard  of  the  individual  com- 
munity as  established  by  its  local 
authorities,  who  act  under  instructions 
from  the  Commission  and  the  Comit^ 
National.  It  is  not  possible  to  bring 
any  food-stuffs  intC  the  country  except 
through    the    Commission ;     hence    the 
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supply  must  def)end  entirely  upon  the 
amount  it  is  able  to  procure  and  for- 
ward, and  the  application  of  the  indi- 
vidual ration  is  universal. 

NO  FOOD  GOES  TO  THE  GERMANS. 

In  a  previous  communication  I  men- 
tioned that  the  German  military  authori- 
ties in  Belgium  were  preserving,  in  letter 
and  spirit,  the  engagement  entered  into 
with  the  Commission  whereby  they 
undertook  not  to  requisition  any  food 
supplies  shipped  into  Belgium  for  the 
use  of  the  civil  population. 

The  possibility  of  contrary  action  was 
a  deterrent  influence  in  securing  contri- 
butions. 

Neither  directly  nor  indirectly  has 
any  levy  been  made  on  these  supplies 
for  military  purposes,  nor  have  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  relief  been  penalised  by 
being  obliged  to  pay  additional  war 
contributions  or  taxes  because  they  were 
receiving  aid  from  without. 

In  every  resp)ect,  the  military  author-i- 
ties  have  been  scrupulously  observant 
of  their  obligations  in  respect  to  these 
supplies,  being  willing  not  only  to  per- 
mit their  distribution,  but  as  far  as  it 
is  compatible  with  military  regulations, 
to  afford  every  possible  facility  for  the 
free  and  uninterruj5ted  transaction  of 
all  business  connected  with  the  work  of 
relief. 

Neither  in  the  larger  cities  nor  in  the 
provinces  through  which  I  travelled 
while  in  Belgium,  did  I  hear  a  single 
complaint  from  American  or  Belgian 
that  the  German  soldiers  were  taking 
the  slightest  advantage  of  the  people 
in  appropriating  to  themselves,  either 
by  direct  or  indirect  means,  any  por- 
tion, hov^ever  slight,  of  the  food  sup- 
plied through  the  Commission. 

COOKING  THE  DAILY  RATION. 

My  first  effort  to  understand  the  sys- 
tem of  relief  was  made  in  Brussels,  and 
began  with  the  place  where  the  soup  is 
prepared  for  communal  distribution. 
This  central  depot  was  formerly  a  sta- 
tion or  warehouse  used  for  sorting  and 
despatch  of  packages  and  parcels. 

A  small  army  of  cooks  was  employed 
in  chopping  »p  vegetables  and  meat  to 
go  into  the  huge  kettles,  boiling  and 
seething  and  smoking  on  the  stone 
floors.      Large   vans   rolled   in   and   out 


through  the  wide  doors,  carrying  to  dis- 
tributing stations  the  supply  of  soup 
for  the  noontime  calls. 

Standing  about,  testing,  tasting  and 
superintending  the  .soup-making,  were  a 
group  of  Brussels  restaurant  keepers, 
who  have  volunteered  their  services  to 
see  that  the  people  obtain  an  excellent 
quality  of  soup,  and  that  nothing  is 
wasted.  These  men  come  on  duty  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  divide  their 
forces  into  watches,  so  that,  at  all  times, 
the  soup  supply  is  under  direct  suf)er- 
vision  of  exjjert  purveyors,  who 
thoroughly   understand   their  business. 

The  Belgian  cooks  are  magnificent 
soup-makers,  and  unexcelled  in  the 
economy  and  ingenuity  w-ith  which  they 
combine  and  utilise  almost  everything 
to  produce  a  savoury  and  strengthening 
result.  1  never  tasted  a  richer  or  better 
soup  than  the  bowl  I  tried  at  this  cen- 
tral depot  of  supply,  and  its  flavour 
might  well  excite  the  envy  of  any  re- 
staurant keeper. 

IN  THE  BREAD  LINES. 

From  this  interesting  and  fascinating 
scene  we  proceeded  to  one  of  the  com- 
munal distributing  places,  where  the 
people  come  for  their  daily  supply  of 
bread  and  soup.  This  was  an  enormous 
building,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
thickly  populated  district,  mainly  ten- 
anted b)-  the  poorer  classes. 

Its  dark  and  lofty  stone  corridors 
and  cloisters,  its  vast  dimly  lighted 
chaml^ers  and  small,  stone  cells,  make  a 
picturesque  and  striking  background 
for  the  long  line  of  men  and  women 
who  entered  and  passed  tnrough,  re- 
ceiving their  supply  of  food.  It  sug- 
gested a  pri.son  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion rather  than  a  modern  environment. 

1  have  seen  man}-  bread  lines,  and 
some  of  them  very  depressing,  but  none 
which  impressed  me  quite  as  much  as 
this  in  the  character  of  the  {people  com- 
posing it.  Most  of  them  were  women 
and  girls,  with  an  occasional  man, 
usualh-  an  old  one.  These  were  clearly 
not  mendicants  ;  there  was  nothing  ser- 
vile or  shrinking  about  them.  , 

The  Belgian,  whether  in  the  cities  or 
the  provinces,  receives  aid  in  a  self-re- 
specting, straightforward  fashion.  He 
is  not  a  beggar  or  dependent  by  pro- 
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fession.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
he  is  hard-working,  thrifty  and  self-sup- 
portinj:^,  asking  odds  of  nobody.  In 
this  emergency,  due  to  no  fault  of  his 
own,  he  is  debarred  by  the  fortunes  of 
war  from  helping  himself.  He  is  will- 
ing to  accept  help,  and  he  does  so  tem- 
porarily without  the  loss  of  self-respect, 
because  shortage  of  food  and  lack  of 
means  are  the  common  lot,  due  to 
national  stagnation.  He  receives  rations, 
not  charity,  and  he  so  accepts  them, 
thankfully,  but  not  cringingly,  standing 
up  to  his  misfortunes  without  whine  or 
whimper.  There  is  no  danger  of  pau- 
perising the  Belgians. 

Behind  a  long  counter  sat  the  volun- 
teers, engaged  in  superintending  the 
noontime  distribution  ;  several  clerks 
receiving,  checking  and  examining  the 
bread  and  soup  tickets,  a  kindly  Driest 
assisting.  At  one  end  entered  the 
people.  Emerging  from  a  long  stone 
corridor  connecting  with  the  street,  they 
passed  quietly  and  in  order  through  the 
necessary  examination  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  where,  from  the  soup 
supply,  was  measured  out  the  quantity 
the  ticket  called  for,  and,  from  a  large 
pile  of  loaves,  each  one  of  exact  size 
and  weight,  was  given  bread,  according 
to  the  measure  authorised.  There  was 
nothing  rude,  brusque  or  curt  in  this 
individual        distribution.  Courtesy, 

gentleness,  tact  and  consideration  were 
shown  on  both  sides.  The  manners  of 
the  applicants  and  the  distributers  were 
alike  above  reproach. 

The  distribution  proceeded  in  the  ut- 
most quietness  and  order,  but  it  was  ap- 
pallingly intenTiinable,  the  line  reaching 
through' the  corridor,  down  the  narrow 
outside  street,  and  around  the  corner  out 
of  sight. 

CARD-INDEXING  A  CITY. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  it  is 
possible  to  card-index  the  inhabitants 
of  a  city  of  five  hundred  thousand 
population,  giving  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  each  family,  each  hotel  and 
each  restaurant,  with  the  number  of  the 
people  entitled  to  draw  bread  rations, 
but  Mr.  Lewis  Richards,  in  charge  of 
this  section  of  the  work,  proved  to  me, 
not  only  that  it  was  possible,  but  that  it 


was  actually  done  in  the  case  of  the  city 
of  Brussels,  as  provisioned  by  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Comite  National. 

An  entire  floor  of  the  Commission's 
headquarters  is  occupied  by  the  staff" 
required  to  keep  close  watch  of  the  food 
suj^ply  and  requirements  of  the  city, 
and  a  small  army  of  clerks  is  kept  busy 
at  work. 

Mr.  Richards  has  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion the  control  of  the  bakeries  and 
supply  stores  of  Brussels.  To  the 
former  is  given  a  certain  amount  of 
flour,  from  which  they  are  required  to 
produce  a  definite  quantity  of  bread, 
the  quality  of  which  is  carefully  in- 
spected. All  establishments  are  given 
flour  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
their  customers,  and  no  individual  is 
IxTmitted  to  duplicate  his  allowance  or 
that  of  his  household,  if  he  has  one. 

"a   very   NOliLE  CORPS." 

1  left  Belgium  with  sincere  regret,  not 
only  because  of  the  friends  I  have  made 
there,  whom  I  shall  always  remember 
with  pleasure  and  gratitude  for  their 
many  kindnesses  and  courtesies  to  me, 
but  because  I  left  behind  me  on  the 
fighting  line,  opposed  to  the  treacherous 
army  of  hunger,  a  very  noble  corps  of 
devoted,  self-sacri&cing  men  and 
women,  Belgians  and  Americans, 
bravely  and  uncomplainingly  doing 
work  for  humanity  under  difficulties 
and  even  dangers  ;  courageous,  patient, 
indomitable,  .self-eff"acing  ;  subordinat- 
ing all  personal  desires  to  the  need  of 
the  hour  ;  the  jireservation  of  the  civil 
]K)pulation  of  Belgium  until  peace  is 
restored  to  a  torn,  shattered  and  dis- 
rupted country. 

rhey  have  risen  to  the  emergency 
with  the  everlasting  martyr  spirit. 
Their  work  is  not  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  but  it  has  continued  uninter- 
mittently  now  for  more  than  six  months, 
.md  its  conclusion  is  still  indeflnitely 
m  the  future.  They  alone,  by  the  help 
of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel- 
gium at  London  and  its  branches,  stand 
between  a  population,  with  the  addition 
of  Northern  France  added,  of  nine  mil- 
lion souls  and  absolute  hunger  and 
destitution. 
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NOTABLE   BOOKS   OF   THE   MONTH. 

OLD    FRITZ. 


The  Confessions  of  Frederick  the  Great 
and  Treitschke's  Life  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Edited,  with  a  Topical  and  His- 
torical Introduction,  by  Douglas  Sladen. 
{Hutchinson,    is.) 

The  whole  world  outside  the  charmed 
circle  of  Copenhagen  and  Amsterdam 
is  engaged  in  demonstrating  that  there 
is  nothing  original  in  Germany  except 
its  original  sin.  The  exercise  is  enjoy- 
able, and  since  we  have  always  appre- 
ciated destructive  criticism  as  a  legiti- 
mate form  of  sport,  it  is  extremely 
popular ;  exhuming  Goethe  is  almost  as 
entertaining  as  killing  Keats.  It  is  de- 
lightful to  observe  the  antics  of  philoso- 
phers shunning  the  feet  of  innumerable 
Gamaliels,  and  the  musicians  have 
gro\m  as  suspicious  as  picture  dealers 
of  their  old  masters  A  major-general 
has  hinted  that  even  the  42-centimetre 
howitzer  is  an  Austrian  invention,  and 
the  great  Germans  have  all  become 
Swedes  or  Swiss. 

But  there  is  one  invention  to  which 
the  Prussian  claim  has  never  been  denied 
— and  that  is  the  peculiar  blend  of 
legitimate  ambitions  with  illegitimate 
methods  which  is  known  as  "  Realpoli- 
tik."  The  original  specification  is  prob- 
ably to  be  found  among  the  papers  of 
an  Italian  author  of  quotations  named 
Machiavelli.  Houston  Chamberlain, 
whose  popularity  has  somewhat  unac- 
countably waned  in  England,  has 
doubtless  demonstrated  that  this  so- 
called  Florentine  had  a  thick  neck  and 
butter-coloured  hair  ;  perhaps  his  Tus- 
can was  a  shade  guttural.  At  any  rate, 
even  if  Machiavelli  was  not  himself  of 
pronouncedly  Teutonic  type,  his  in- 
genious invention  has  received  in  North 
Germany  such  substantial  additions  that 
it  has  definitely  become  a  Prussian 
machine.  Frederick  or  Bismarck  could 
probably  defend  with  complete  success 
any  patent  action  that  the  misguided 
Italian  might  bring  against  them. 

"  Realpolitik"  is  in  reality  the  diplo- 
macy of  the  eighteenth  century  ;   it  be- 


longs to  a  period  before  nationalism 
had  arisen  to  prohibit  partitions,  and 
when  preventive  wars  were  the  common 
exercise  of  nations.  Modern  diplomacy 
is  a  good  way  behind  its  time  ;  in  Eng- 
land It  has  reached  the  vague  national- 
ism which  pervaded  Europe  between 
1848  and  the  collapse  of  the  Second 
Empire;  but  in  Prussia  it  belongs  purely 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  invasion 
of  Belgium  is  purely  Frederician,  the 
Turkish  alliance  was  the  normal  expe- 
dient of  the  Ministers  of  Louis  XV., 
and  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  could 
open  his  heart  to  Kannik. 

Prussian  policy  entered  European  his- 
tory with  the  suddenness  of  a  bad  fairy 
m  the  late  autmun  of  1740,  when  Frede- 
rick the  Great  became  King  "of  Prussia. 
That  young  man  ascended    the    throne 
with  the  most  sinister  of  all  reputations 
— a  name  for  bad  verse.     Politically   he 
appeared  to  be  an  enlightened    pacifist 
with     a     strong     moral      bias     against 
Machiavelli.      But     promotion,     which 
was  powerless  to  improve  his  verse,  de- 
based his  morals,  and  in  the  first  }-ear 
of  his  reign,  within  twenty-seven  days 
of  his  first  opportunity,  he  committed  a 
European  crime  ;  he  invaded  Silesia  in 
direct     contravention     of     the     written 
guarantee   of    his    Government.      Since 
he  was  a  humorist  and   had  excellent 
manners,  he  offered  to  protect  his  victim 
against   any   other    criminal   whom    he 
might  meet,  and  for  the  next  forty  six 
years  Prussian  policy  was  conducted  on 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  best  contem- 
porary  highwayman.     Various   coaches 
were  stopped,    with   the  assistance    of 
various  allies,  and  it  was    occasionally 
convenient  to  turn  king's  evidence.  Mr. 
Sladen  refers  in  his  preface  to  "  Royal 
Larkinism,"  but  surely  he  is  confusing 
Mr.    James    Larkin    with  Mr.    Richard 
Turpin. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  Mr.  Sladen, 
hot  from  the  exposure  of  "  Germany's 
Great  Lie,"  should  hurl  himself  at  the 
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throat  t/i  Irederick  the  Great.  His 
whole  cause  is  thoroughly  instructive  to 
the  student  of  the  Prussian  tradition  ; 
but  the  introduction,  which  Mr.  Sladen 
describes  as  "Topical  and  Historical," 
is  considerably  more  topical  than  his 
torical  The  initial  impertinence  of  his 
statement  that  "  Carlyle's  million  words 
about  Frederick  the  Great  are  too 
tedious  for  this  im|)atient  century,"  is 
r<'ally  almost  intolerable,  and  the  paren- 
thetic denunciation  of  Free  Trade  .seems 
hardly  germane  to  the  subject  ;  it  is  not 
even  topical,  and  the  description  of 
Choiseul  as  "  one  or  the  trifling 
Frenchmen  whose  employment  by  Louis 
XV.  rendered  Frederick's  task  so  much 
easier  in  his  wars  with  France"  is  a 
little  unfortunate.  Almost  any  other 
French  Minister  would  have  filled  Mr. 
Sladen's  gap,  but  Choiseul's  name  was 
the  wrong  one  to  come  out  of  the  hat. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  con- 
tains two  documents — an  Essay  on 
Frederick  by  Treitschke,  and  a  series  of 
conversations  described  as  Frederick's 
Confessions.  It  may  be  the  fault  of 
Treitschke  or  it  may  be  the  misfortune 
of    hi^    translator,  but    it    is  extremely 


hard  to  make  this  version  of  the  "  Life  " 
mean  anything  at  all  ;  with  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  German  and  a  previous  ac- 
(|uaintance  with  the  facts  of  Prusoian 
hi^.tory  one  can  make  out  the  drift  of 

Treitschke's  dithyrambs,  but  the  essay 
is  hardly  suited  to  initiate  readers  into 
the  simple  outline  of  Frederick's  career, 
apart,  of  course,  from  the  delightfully 
wicked    circumstance      that      it     is     by 

Treitschke,  and  we  all  know  about  him. 

The  Confessions  are  easier,  because 
tliey  are  only  translated  from  French. 
They  consist  of  seven  little  lectures  on 
the  business  of  government  supposed 
to  have  been  delivered  by  Frederick  to 
his  nephew  whilst  he  was  being  dressed 
for  the  day,  and  long  suspected  by  his- 
torians under  the  title  "  Les  Matinees 
du  Roi  de  Prusse."  They  are  intended 
to  be  shockingl)'  cynical,  and  since 
Frederick  William  II.  was  driven  to 
bigamy  and  mysticism,  it  is  possible 
that  they  were  delivered  to  him.  They 
contain  the  "  Realpolitik,"  which  was  a 
necessity  to  Prussia  when  it  was  making 
its  way  in  the  world  ;  whether  it  is  to- 
day an  equal  necessity  is  the  question 
for  decision  in  Europe. 


A    NEW    NOVELIST. 


The  Voyage  Out.  Kv  Virginia  Woolf. 
(Duckworth,   6s.) 

One  of  the  men  in  Mrs.  Woolf's  book 
complains :  "  Of  course,  we're  always 
writing  about  womcn^ — abusing  them,  or 
jeering  at  them  or  worshijiping  them  ; 
but  it's  never  come  from  women  them- 
selves.. I  believe  we  still  don't  know 
in  the  least  how  they  live,  or  what  they 

feel,  or  what  they  do   precisely 

They  won't  tell  you.  Either  they're 
afraid,  or  they've  got  a  way  of  treating 
men."  And  perhaps  the  first  comment 
to  make  on  "  The  Voyage  Out  "  is  that 
it  is  absolutely  unafraid,  and  that  its 
courage  springs,  not  from  naivete,  but 
from  education.  Few  women -writers 
arc  educated.  A  gentleman  ought  not 
to  say  such  a  thing,  but  it  is,  unfortu 
nately,  true. 

Our  Queens  of  the  Pen  are  learned, 
sensitive,  thoughtful  even,  but  they  are 
uneducated,  they  have  never  admitted 
the  brain  to  the  heart,  much  less  let  it 


roam  over  the  body.  They  live  in  pieces, 
and  their  work,  when  it  does  live,  lives 
similarly,  devoid  of  all  unity  save  what 
is  imposed  by  a  plot.  Here  at  last  is 
a  book  which  attains  unity  as  surely  as 
"  Wuthering  Heights,"  though  by  a  dif- 
ferent path,  a  book  which,  while  written 
by  a  woman  and  presumably  from  a 
woman's  point  of  view,  soars  straight 
out  of  local  questionings  into  the  intel- 
lectual day.  The  curious  male  may 
pick  up  a  few  scraps,  but  if  wise  he  will 
lift  his  eyes  to  where  there  is  neither 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage,  to  the 
mountains  and  forests  and  sea  that  cir- 
cumscribe the  characters,  and  to  the 
final  darkness  that  blots  them  out. 
.\fter  all,  he  will  not  have  learnt  how 
women  live,  any  rnore  than  he  has  learnt 
from  Shakespeare  how  men  perform 
that  process  ;  he  will  only  have  lived 
more  intensely  himself,  that  is  to  say, 
will  have  encountered  literature. 
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Not  for  one  particular 

man — but  for 
ALL   particular    n\en. 


BUCKLEYS 
SAC  SUITS 


TO  MEASURE 


63/- 


Are  well  made,  and  finished 
in  correct  style  in  the  newest 
designs,  and  with  that  fit  and 
workmanship  which  are  above 
criticism.  The  best  Suit  at  the 
price    in    the    Commonwealth. 

A  Special  Display  of  High- 
grade  Suitings  in  the  latest 
designs  and  colorings,  good  for 
hard  wear,  all  pure  wool,  is 
now  being  shown  from  which 
this  wonderful  value  suit  may 
be  made. 


Buckley's  Name  is  a 
pledge  of  quality  and 
a  guarantee  of  prompt 
delivery.   


Send  for  Patterns  and    Self-measure    Forms,  which  will  be  sent 
Post    Free    to    any    address — no    worry —no    trouble —we    ensure 

you  satisfaction. 

MELBOURNE'S    LOWEST  P  R  I  C  E  S— ALWAYS 

BUCKLEY  8i  NUNN 

LIMITED 

BOURKE  STREET,  MELBOURNE 
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DUNLOP 

o      o 


WHY  MOTORISTS  SHOULD  USE  THIS  NEW  OUTFIT. 

q  It  is  the  clioapcsl.  lurcsl  and  most  satisfaclorif  Tyre  Repair  Oufit  yet 

markitcJ.     Punctures  can  be  permanently  repaired  in  your  spare 

time  with  just  as  Rood  results  as  by  heat  vulcanisation. 
(]   You  can  plug  holes  and  gashes  in  your  covers  thereby   keeping  out 

wet.  and  considerably  adding  to   life  of  tyres. 
fl   No  expert  kniv»lcd8c  required,  simply  (olli)w  book  of  instructions  and 

you   will  be   deliyhlcd   with   the  results  obtained  from  "Repairit" 
q   The  cost  of  the  Outfit  is  only  4/8;   an  amount  that  you  can  save 

many  times  o»cr   by   its  use. 
fl  There  is  no  delay  in  waiting  for  punctures  to  be  executed  »t  the 

Repair   Depot ;    a   few   minutes'   interesting  work  aiid   the  repair 

is  p<^irTunently  effected. 
q  As  a  sure  means  oi'  reducing  tyre  upkeep  IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

Its  advantages  are   immediate  and   many. 
q   There   is  no  need  to  purchase  or  cam'  so  many  spare  tubes  when 

touring  if  yeiu   ha\c  •Ktpairit"   hy   wu. 

No  Motorist  will  be  without  "Repairit"  once  he  ha* 

experienced  its  value. 
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Mrs.  Woolf's  success  is  more  remark- 
able since  there  is  one  serious  defect  in 
her  equipment  ;  her  chief  characters  are 
not  vivid.  There  is  nothing  false  in 
them,  but  when  she  ceases  to  touch  them 
they  cease,  they  do  not  stroll  out  of 
their  sentences,  and  even  develop  a  ten- 
dency to  merge  shadowlike.  Rachel  and 
her  aunt  Helen  are  one  example  of  this. 
Hewet  and  his  friend  Hirst  another. 
The  story  opens  with  Helen.  Helen, 
though  an  accomplished  Bohemian,  is 
discovered  in  tears  close  to  Cleopatra's 
Needle — she  is  off  for  a  holiday  to 
South  America,  but  does  not  like  leav- 
ing the  children.  Her  husband,  a  Pin- 
daric scholar,  beats  the  air  with  a  stick 
until  she  has  finished,  and  can  gain  the 
boat,  where  Rachel,  a  pale,  idle  girl  of 
twenty- four,  awaits  them. 

Helen  is  bored  at  first.  But  at  Lisbon 
they  are  joined  by  a  kindly  politician, 
— he,  like  most  of  the  minor  characters, 
is  sketched  with  fine  foolery  and  malice 
— and  he,  by  kissing  Rachel,-  wakes  her 
up.  When  he  has  disembarked,  she  ex- 
pounds to  her  aunt,  they  become  friends, 
and  when  the  Voyage  Out,  so  far  as  it 
is  by  water,  has  ended,  she  goes  to  spend 
the  winter  with  Helen  at  Santa  Marina. 
Below  their  villa  m  the  English  hotel 
dwell  two  young  Cambridge  intellec- 
tuals, Hewet  and  Hirst.  The  pairs  be- 
come acquainted,  and  for  a  time  there  is 
a  curious  darkness,  while  one  pf  the 
men — we  know  not  which — and  one  of 
the  women — we  know  not  which — are 
nearing  each  other.  When  the  darkness 
clears,  Helen  is  definitely  the  confi- 
dante. Hirst  the  onlooker,  and  Hewet 
and  Rachel  have,  in  the  recesses  of  a 
primaeval  forest,  become  engaged  to  be 
married.  The  Villa  acquiesces,  the 
Hotel  smirks,  and,  until  the  final  note, 
we  expect  wedding  bells. 

li  the  above  criticism  is  1  correct,  if 
Mrs.  Woolf  does  not  "  do "  her  four 
main  characters  very  vividly,  and  is  apt 
to  let  them  all  become  clever  together, 
and  differ  only  by  their  opinions,  then 
on  what  does  her  success  depend  ?  Some 
readers — those  who  demand  the  milk  of 
human  kindness,  even  in  its  tinned  form 
— will  say  that  she  has  not  succeeded  ; 
but  the  bigness  of  her  achievement 
should  impress  anyone  weaned  from 
baby  food. 


She  believes  in  adventure — -here  is  the 
main  point — believes  in  it  passionately, 
and  knows  that  it  can  only  be  under- 
taken alone.  Human  relations  are  no 
substitute  for  adventure,  because  when 
real  they  are  uncomfortable,  and  when 
comfortable  they  must  be  unreal.  It 
is  for  a  voyage  into  solitude  that  man 
was  created,  and  Rachel,  Helen,  Hewet, 
Hirst,  all  learn  this  lesson,  which  is  ex- 
quisitely reinforced  by  the  setting  of 
tropical  scenery — the  soul,  like  the 
body,  voyages  at  her  own  risk.  "There 
must  be  a  reason,"  sighs  nice  old  Mrs. 
Thornbury,  after  the  catastrophe.  "  It 
can't  onlv  be  an  accident.  For  if  it  was 
an  accident — it  need  never  have  hap- 
pened. Primaeval  thunderstorms  answer 
Mrs.  Thornbury.  There  is  no  reason. 
Why  should  an  adventure  terminate 
that  way  rather  than  this,  since  its  es- 
sence is  fearless  motion  ?  "  It's  life  that 
matters,"  writes  a  novelist"  of  a  very 
different  type  ;  "  the  process  of  discover- 
ing, the  everlasting  and  perpetual  pro- 
cess, not  the  discovery  itself  at  all." 

Mrg.  Woolf's  vision  may  be  inferior 
to  Dostoieffsky's — but  she  sees  as 
clearly  as  he  where  efficiency  ends  and 
creation  begins,  and  even  more  clearly 
that  our  supreme  choice  lies  not  between 
body  and  soul,  but  between  immobility 
and  motion.  In  her  pages,  body  v. 
soul — that  dreary  mediaeval  tug-of-war 
— does  not  find  any  place.  It  is  as  if 
the  rope  has  broken,  leaving  pagans 
sprawling  on  one  side  and  clergymen 
on  the  other,  while  overhead  "'  long- 
tailed  birds  chattered  and  screamed  and 
crossed  from  wood  to  wood,  with 
golden  eyes  in  their  plumage." 

It  is  tempting  to  analyse  the  closing 
chapters,  which  have  an  atmosphere  un- 
known in  English  literature — the  atmo- 
sphere of  Jules  Romains'  "  Mort  de 
Quelqu'un."  But  a  word  must  be  said 
about  the  comedy  :  the  book  is  ex- 
tremely amusing.  The  writer  has  a  nice 
taste  in  old  gentlemen,  for  instance. 
They  talk  like  this  : 

"Jenkinson  of  Cats — do  you  still  keep  up 
with   him?" 

"As  much  as  one  ever  does,"  said  Mr. 
Pepper.  "  We  meet  annually.  This  year 
he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife, 
which  made  it  painful,  of  course." 

"  Very  painful,"    Ridley    agreed. 
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"  There's  an  unmarried  daug^hter  who 
keeps  house  for  him,  I  believe,  but  it's  never 
the   same,    not   at  his   as:e.'' 

Both  g:entlemen  nodded  sagely  as  they 
carved   their   apples. 

"There  was  a  book,  wasn't  there?"  Rid- 
ley inquired. 

"  There  was  a  book,  but  there  never  will 
be  a  book,"  said  Mr.  Pepper,  with  such 
fierceness  that  both  ladies  looked  up  at  him. 

"  There  never  will  be  a  book,  because 
someone  else  has  written  it  for  him,"  said 
Mr.  Pepper,  with  considerable  acidity. 
"  That's  what  comes  of  putting  things  off, 
and  colleciing  fossils,  ana  stickiixg-  Norman 
arches   on   one's    pigsties." 

In  the  humour  there  is  somethiri<^  of 
Peacock.  When  the  ball  at  the  Santa 
Marina  Hotel  turns  into  a  bacchanal, 
and  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Pepper  executes  a 


pointed  step  that  he  has  derived  from 
figure  skating,  there  is  an  effect  of 
cumulative  drollery  that  recalls  the 
catastrophe  in  Nightmare  Abbey,  when 
Mr.  Toobad  fell  into  the  moat.  The 
writer  can  sweep  together  masses  of 
characters  for  our  amusement,  then 
sweep  them  away  ;  her  comedy  does  not 
( ounteract  her  tragedy,  and  at  the  close 
t^nhances  it,  for  we  see  that  the  Hotel 
and  the  Villa  will  soon  be  dancing  and 
gossiping  just  as  before,  that  existence 
will  continue  the  same,  exactly  the  same, 
for  ever}one,  for  everyone  except  the 
reader ;  he,  more  fortunate  than  the 
actors,  is  established  in  the  possession 
of  beauty. 


YOUNG   CANADA. 


The  Land  of  the  Open  Door.     By  J.  Bur- 
•gon  Bickcrsteth.     (Wells,  Gardner.     7/6  net.) 

Mr.    Burgon   Bickersteth   describes   a 
portion  of  Canada  which  was  an  un- 
dreamed of  wilderness  in  the  early  days 
of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  whose  book  we 
reviewed     recently.       Alberta     is    even 
now     largely     a     country     of     shacks, 
morasses,  and  railway  men,  with  perhaps 
one  doctor  in  about  two  hundred  miles, 
and    fewer  clergy.     When   Mr.    Bicker- 
steth left  Oxford  after  taking  his  de- 
gree, he  volunteered  for  two  years'  work 
as  a  lay  missionary  with  the  Northern 
branch    of    the   Archbishops'    Western 
Canada    Fund,    which,    in     1910,    had 
started    a    new   mission    at    Edmonton 
Incidentally,   Mr.   Bickersteth's  book  is 
an   appeal    to    other    such    students    to 
volunteer   in   the   same   manner   before 
taking  up  that  which  is  to  be  their  life 
work  supporting  such  men  to  be  in  full 
bcdily    strength.      Naturally    he   wrote 
freely  about  his  experiences  to  hi&  own 
people,  and  by  chance  Earl  Grey  saw 
one  of  the  letters,  which  left  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  his  mind  because  of  its 
delightful  unreserve,  the  artistic  excel- 
lence of  the  singularly  clear  and  beauti- 
ful handwriting,  and  for  the  marks  of 
culture,      accurate      observation,      and 
humour  which  were  apparent   in  every 
sentence.     The  letters  revealed,  with  the 
vividness    of    a    cinematograph,    priva- 
tions,  sufferings,    tragedies,    and   come- 
dies, inseparable  from  the  lives  of  those 


whose  adventurous  spirit  has  led  them 
to  undertake  the  initial  spade  work 
upon  the  foundations  of  Western 
Canada.  Lord  Grey  begged  to  share 
the  pleasure  of  reading  future  letters 
from  the  same  pen,  and  it  is  these 
letters,  presenting  a  true  picture  of  life 
as  it  is  lived  by  the  present-day  home- 
steader in  the  far  North-West,  which  are 
here  given,  practically  just  as  they 
were  written,  to  the  reader.  How  can 
one  describe  in  brief  the  interest  coupled 
with  amusement,  or  the  deep  pity, 
aroused  by  letter  after  letter  made  more 
vivid  by  the  photographs  which  accom- 
pany many  of  the  incidents?  We  can- 
not resist  giving  a  quotation  or  two, 
leaving  readers  to  go  to  the  book  itself 
for  others,  for  they  will  certain! v  crv, 
"  More!  more!" 

Mr.  Bickersteth's  work  was  over  a\ 
very  wide  area  ;  often  the  weather  did 
not  admit  even  of  riding,  and  soaking 
and  muddy  clothes  were  a  normal  con- 
dition, so,  of  course,  he  was  glad  of  any 
sort  of  shelter,  cleanliness  being  a 
luxury.  Once  he  had  to  share  a  bed 
with  two  men  and  a  corpse  (it  was  too 
many  degrees  below  zero  to  sit  up\ 
"  Once,"  he  wrote,  "  I  slept  with  a  funny 
old  man  who  had  red  underclothing, 
over  which — it  being  a  cold  night — he 
put  his  night  shirt.  In  this  garb  he 
knelt  and  said  his  prayers — it  was  rather 
nice,  but  looked  very  queer." 
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Thu  Pki^vr^  afSz^yin^  "IMAPE  THAT 

^'Amateur  Mechanic 

YOU  can  have  the  pleasure  of    saying   '*  I   MADE 
THAT"  of  practically  anything  makeable— from  an 
X  Ray  apparatus  to  a  pair  of   Hand-Sewn   Boots, 
from  a  Piece  of  Furniture  to  a  Picture  Frame  — if  you 

possess  the  "Amateur  Mechanic."     And  this  practical  com- 
pact 4-vol.  guide,  with  its  6000  helpful  "tell-you-how-to-do-it"  illus- 
trations, and  simple,  easily  understot>d  instructions,  teaches  you 


U 


much  else  —  how  to   Light   your   Home  with    Aii-Gas,   Repair  a         .- Q 
Motor  Car,  Re-Upholster  a  Couch,  Cure  a    Smoky    Chimney  -       /kp     j^ 
everything  in  the  realm  of  domestic  jobbing.     If  you  use  or       .y(^ 
would  use  Tools,  you  need  the  "Amateur  Mechanic." 


Its  price  is  popular      Send  the  Coupon— there  is  no  obligation 
to  buy — anH  get  full  particulars  of  our  offer  to  deliver  the 
Complete  Work   for  a  First  Payment  of  Half-a-Crowii.  .'-P 


^      Standard 
/.yy       Publishing 
^    Co.,  Pty.  Ltd. 

100  Flinders  Street, 
Melbourne  : 


If. 


PTY 


■' P^    19  Hunter  Street.  Sydney 


»^    •-■■•.•".^»^«-    «-.•    ^^a*.^..  ._..•'  ^    Prospectus    of    "The    Am.it< 


19^  FLIM5ERS  ST"  MELBOVRNt        .^ 

l9HVNTeR  ST   SYI^NEy   &-     x 

AT  ADELAIDE    ANIi     LONCiOC^  •   ■■,   < 


V^^ 


Please  send  n«c,  without  any 
ree 
Prospectus    of    "  1  he    Am.iteur 
Mechanic  " 


Name 


o 


Mention       R.  of  R.  95 


'O 


Address    _ 


Thank  yon  for  mentionine  b'tead's  Review  when   writing  to  advertiaers. 
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Brought  up  From  birth  on  the'Allenbu^sTo 


^!!^FROM  THE  BR1T\^^ 
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All  tf-^^-re  portraits  of  cl,ildren  fed  on 
the     Allenburys"  Foods 

II"  NtlllT  llli  I 

Milk  Food  No.   1 

I  I'lii  hirili  I. ..-I  Ml    t,M  , 

]     Milk  Food  No.  2 

Kr.iiii  a  i4i  ;  inomhi. 

Malted  Food  No.  3 

^ll'lU  7  Iiinii(|i8  uj.M.ir.U. 
I'.tiiipliip,^  ••,„,,„,   i.-,.,.,,j,|^, 

BIlll  .M«aHKfllU'Ul,"M.„,    f,,.,. 

ij're  ci  >l„,<!^»,         Allen  &  Hanbiirvs  Ltd 
1.1 -Marki-t  !<t..  s»,ii,.  1 
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At  one  house  where  he  stopped  the 
nine-year-old  son  was  called  to  inter- 
view him.  Rudolf  appeared  breathless 
and  not  too  well  pleased  : — ■ 

He  and  I  talked  about  sawmills  and  lum- 
ber and  carpentering-  for  some  time.  But 
before  going-  I  produced  from  my  pack  a 
little  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  asked 
the  boy  if  he  had  heard  of  Christ. 

"Jesus  Christ!"  he  answered,  "Jesus 
Christ !  You  bet  your  life  I  have.  The  men 
are  always  saying-  it;  and  I  say  it  too."  I 
told  him  the  story  of  the  Crucifixion. 


"  Say,  what  sort  of  lumber  did  they  use 
for  the  cross?"  he  asked  eagferly.  "Guess 
they  had  si.x-inch  nails  to  drive  through  His 
hands  and  feet,  didn't  they.?" 

"I  expect  so.  Anyway,  I'll  tell  you  what 
I  want  you  to  do.  .Make  me  a  cross  with 
pieces  of  old  lumber  by  the  time  I  come 
round  again  this  time  next  month,  then  I'll 
tell  you   some  more." 

This  thoroughly  interested  him.  To  make 
something  !     He  could  do  that. 

The  title  of  the  book  refers  to  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  people. 


AUSTRALIAN    HORSE   VERSE. 

Reviewed  by  Henry  Gyles  Turner. 


Souvenirs  of  the  Sunny  South.  Being 
a  collection  of  Australian  horse  verse,  com- 
piled expressly  for  Australia's  soldier  sons. 
By  Wm.  Jas.  Wye,  Melbourne,  1915. 

The  day  of  the  great  Australian  poet 
is  not  yet,  but  the  swarm  of  aspirants 
for  the  bays  grows  apace,  despite  the 
gloom  of  our  national  surroundings, 
and  the  gaunt  shadow  of  impending 
poverty  which  a  spendthrift  Govern- 
ment projects  on  our  field-  of  vision. 
What  TAe  Bulletin  writers  call  the 
"  Poets  of  the  Tombs  "  have  been  much 
in  evidence  lately,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
gruesome  chronicles  which  our  daily- 
papers  supply.  But  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  of  the  hundreds  of  verselets 
which  have  been  contributed  to  the  jour- 
nals and  magazines  of  this  year,  those 
that  approach  nearest  to  real  poetry 
have  owed  their  success  to  the  expres- 
sion of  genuine,  unaffected  pathos. 

The  writer  of  "  Souvenirs  of  the 
Sunny  South  "  candidly  declines  to 
claim  inspiration.  He  is  not  possessed 
of  that  ecstatic  temperament  which 
Festus  describes  as  belonging  to  "  One 
who  feels  great  truths,  and  tells  them." 
Rather  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he 
knows,  not  only  everything  worth  know- 
ing about  a  horse,  but  also  knows  that 
the  animal  in  question  is  the  symbol  of 
a  cult  that  dominates  the  ideas  of  young 
Australia,  and  almost  takes  the  form  of 
a  religion.  Hence,  following  the  lead 
of  Lindsay  Gordon,  Banjo  Paterson. 
and  other  demonstrators  of  equine  vir- 
tue, he  knows  instinctively  where  to 
place  his  wares,   and  accordingly  com- 


mends them  with    frank  confidence  as 
under  :  — 

To  old  mates  in  khaki  regalia, 

The  birth  of  this  booklet  is  due. 
And,  breathing  of  sunny  Australia, 

'Tis  offered  in  tribute  to  you. 
Since  Fortune  or  Fate  has  destined  you 

-As  strangers  in  exile  to  roam, 
It  haply  may  serve  to  remind  you. 

Of  country,  of  kindred  and  home. 

Mr.  Wye  is  by  no  means  the  first  who 
has  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  a  suit- 
able rhyme  for  Australia,  and  he  has 
verbally  succeeded  where  many  otkers 
have  dismally  failed.  Appositeness 
might  querulously  suggest  that  Regalia 
is  not  the  normal  adornment  of  khaki, 
but  the  author,  with  that  high  sense  of 
comradeship  which  inspires  the  Austra- 
lian bushman,  sees  m  the  happy  future 
his  admired  mates  proudly  emblazoned 
as  part  of  their  due  reward. 

The  preface  to  this  little  booklet  is 
a  sample  of  commendable  diffidence. 
The  author  recognises  that  his  work  is 
not  poetry,  and  modestly  calls  it  "  horse 
verse."  It  is  really  clever  rhyming,  with 
a  certain  free  swing,  and  a  rollicking 
air,  that  seems  to  pertain  to  all  equine 
stories.  He  has  much  verbal  facility, 
and  in  some  of  the  bush  sketches  pre- 
sents a  distinctly  vivid  picture.  The 
best  of  the  fifteen  contributions  is  un- 
doubtedly the  last  one,  ''  The  Rretreat." 
in  which,  in  contemplative  mood,  he  re- 
views the  scenes,  the  influences,  and  the 
aspirations  of  boyhood  with  some  suc- 
cess. 
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What  ma)-  be  called  the  narrative 
numbers,  "  Ihe  Rider  of  the  Drone," 
"  Valiant  "  and  "  Black  Olaf,"  are 
strongly  marked  with  that  unmoral  atti- 
tude which  disfigures  so  much  of  the 
otherwise  brilliant  work  of  the  writers 
who  have  l>een  nurtured  in  7  /z^  Bulletin 
school,  whose  sympathies  appear  always 
to  lean  towards  the  seamy  side  of  Aus- 
tralian life.  The  outwitting  of  a  con- 
stable -the  bilking  of  a  publican — the 
cheating  of  a  bookmaker,  or  the  doctor- 
ing of  a  horse,  and  kindred  shortcom- 
ings, are  treated  here,  as  elsewhere,  with 
a  jocularity  that  is  more  than  half-ap- 
proval. Unhappily,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Mr.  Wye  is  casting  an  undeser\ed 
slur  on  the  community.  Allowing  for 
a  little  exaggeration,  and  the  exigencies 
of  verse,  he  is  probably  presenting  too 
true  a  picture  of  much  that  passes  for 
sport  in  the  back  of  beyond. 

Probably  one  of  the  objects  desired 
by  the  writers  of  this  kind  of  verse  is 
that  they  may  inspire  some  feaders  to 


rccile  tliem,  with  dramatic  fervour,  at 
smoke  concerts,  and  places  where  sport- 
ing men  gather  for  social  converse.  It 
i>  more  than  likely  that  some  of  thes*- 
\erses  will  be  hailed  with  applause  at 
evening  gatherings  on  outward  bound 
transports,  or  in  the  camps  of  our  boys 
in  Egypt  or  Gallipoli. 

Mr.  W^ye,  no  doubt,  derived  real  plea- 
sure from  writing  these  ver.ses,  and  such 
,1  pleasure  would  be  enhanced  if  he 
found  that  others  had  taken  pleasure  in 
learning  them,  and  passing  them  on. 
That  is  the  singer's  reward  to-day. 
Fame  is  not  attainable  by  verse-writing, 
and  it  may  be  some  consolation  to  Mr. 
Wye  to  know  that  at  one  of  the  Gordon 
celebration  meetings,  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  so  undoubted  an  authority  as  Pro- 
fessor Tucker  said  of  the  author  of 
"  How  We  Beat  the  Favourite,"  "  I  have 
carefully  read  the  volume  from  cover 
to  cover,  and  I  have  failed  to  find  an\  - 
thing  in  it  that  can  truly  be  called 
|X)etry  "  ! 


MACHINERY  MASTERS  MANKIND. 


Professor  Jacks  in  his  essay  on  "  The 
Tyranny  of  Mere  Things,"  in  The  Hib- 
bert  Journal,  touches  the  heart  of  a 
gr«at  problem,  none  other  than  man's 
destiny  and  part  in  the  w-orld's 
economy.  The  argument  opens  with 
an  illustration  which  has  transformed 
conditions   in    modern  times:- — 

In  their  origin  tools  and  machines  repre- 
sent the  effort  of  man  to  facilitate  the  satis- 
faction of  his  natural  wants.  These  natural 
wants  are  the  necessity  which  is  mother  to 
invention. 

But  every  such  tool  or  machine,  when  in- 
vented, jsrives  rise  to  a  further  necessity, 
ecortomic  in  nature,  which  the  inventor  per- 
haps did  not  foresee,  and  which  in  course  of 
time  tends  to  overshadc.v  and  obscure  the 
origfinal  wants  served  by  the  contrivance. 
This  is  the  necessity  of  keepinff  the  machine 
in  continuous  workinjf. 

Tools  have  made  "  business "  the 
dominating  factor  of  our  lives,  in  the 
same  way  our  minds  are  subjected  to 
ideas.  The  writer  proceeds  to  ex- 
amine the  interaction  of  militarism  and 
industrialism  and  claims  that  they 
have  their  origin  in  a  common  source. 
Industrialism  is  generally  accounted 
as  making   for  peace,  and  yet :  — 

Reflecting-  more  deeply  on  its  failure  to 
keep  th€  peace,  a  suspicion  gains  ground 
that  industrialism  after  all  must  be  reckoned, 


in  and  for  itself,  among  the  iwsitive  causes 
of  war.  By  increasing  the  wealth,  the  osten- 
tation, and  the  pride  of  the  peoples,  does  it 
not  serve  to  accentuate  their  rivalries,  to 
deepen  their  jealousies,  and  to  inflame  their 
predatory  passions .-'  Is  it  not  true  that 
wherever  great  treasure-chests  exist,  there 
will  robbers  be  found  also;  and  is  the  trea- 
sure less  provocative  of  covetousness  when 
gained  by  commerce  than  when  extorted 
from  the  labour  of  slaves  or  exacted  by  the 
ransom     of     conquered     cities? 

Further,  it  is  suggested  that  militar- 
ism has  been  useful  in  holding  in  check 
the  disruptive  tendencies  of  pure  in- 
dustrialism ;  the  future  is  hidden  from 
us,  but  the  writer  has  some  glimmer- 
ings of  hope : — 

But  there  is  ground  for  hope  iu  the  very 
magnitude  of  the  present  calamity.  All  the 
nations  involved  in  the  struggle  are  learn- 
ing the  same  lesson  at  the  same  time.  All 
.ire  engaged  together  in  the  bitter  but  salu- 
tary process  of  discovering  their  souls.  .\ 
piecemeal  repentance  of  the  nations,  follow- 
ing a  scries  of  partial  conflicts,  might  eflfect 
verv  little;  a  simultaneous  repentance  im- 
posed by  a  world-war,  may  effect  a  great 
deal. 

Whatever  new  wisdom,  whatever  vision  of 
the  weak  spot  in  civilisation,  is  coming  to 
ourselves  as  a  result  of  the  war,  we  may  be 
very  sure  that  the  same  wisdom,  the  same 
vision,  is  coming  to  our  enemies.  Realising 
this,  may  we  not  believe  that  beneath  the 
fierce  and  cruel  oppositions  of  the  hour  a 
profound  principle  of  unity  is  at  work  ? 
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This    is 


Gardening  Month 

Are  you  ready  for  it  ? 


Everything  you  need  to  make  that  garden- 
venture  of  yours  a  success  you  will  find 
here  in  price  and  pattern  to  suit  your 
taste. 


if  your  garden  is  mostly  lawn,  the  mower's  the 
thing  to  be  considered,  and  it  is  false  economy 
to  get  any  but  the  best.  In  this  department 
we  can  save  you  worry  and  money. 


THE  DEWEY 

(not  illustrated  here)  is 
specially  suited  for 
English  grass,  4  cutting 
blades,  8  in.  driving 
wheels,  geared  both 
sides,  10,  12,  and  14  in., 
24;'.,  26  6,  28  6. 


This  is  the  "University"  Mower — it 
has  4  cutting  blades,  9  in.  driving 
wheels,  geared  both  sides,  12  in.,  32/6; 
14  in.,  37  6  each. 


STYLE  "K" 

(not  illustrated  here) 
is  the  most  populcir 
Mower  made — 5  cut- 
ting blades,  10  in.  driv- 
ing wheels,  6h  in, 
cylinders,  geared  both 
sides,  14  and  16  in., 
=>0.  and  35;-. 


Then  there's  the  long  list  of  requirements, 
from  the  gardening  gloves  to  the  hose  -  they 
are  all  here  waiting  for  your  selection.  Come 
early  and  have  a  look  round.  A  suggestive 
list  : 


Gloves,  cotton,  6d.  per  pair  ;  Chamois,  I  3,  2  - 
per  pair  ;  Leather,  2  3,  2  9  per  pair.  Weeding 
Forks,  6d.,  9d.,  I  -  each.  Trowels,  6d.,  9d. 
each.  Steel  Rakes,  with  handles,  10,  12,  14, 
16-tooth,  2  3,  2  6,  2  9,  3  -  each.  Spades,  2  6,  3/-, 
39,  4  6  each.  Hoes,  I  9  each.  Hedge  Shears> 
3  9,  4  6,  5  3  each.     Grass  Shears,  2.-  each. 


Just  drop  into  our  Ironmongery  department  and  ask  : — "  Anything    new  in  gardening  implements  ?  " 

and  they  will  show  you. 


THE     MUTUAL 


Where  everything 
is  the  best 
by  actual  test. 


Should  be  your  Ironmonger, 

Opp.  FLINDERS  ST.   STATION. 
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PAKRoT 


3P(5^iN5  Wound? 
IBewai^e  of  ^' 


r  A  LI  E  R  E'  S 

PKospHatine 

FOOD. 


FALIERE'S  PHOSPHATINE  FOOD  is  a  i..„  .  .„..t;ab!e 
l-oocl.  It  is  highly  recommended  for  Infants,  Children 
Anamics,  Cotivalesccnts,  and  the  aged. 

Obtainable   from    all    chemists,   grocers    and    store*. 
Sample  tin  postetl  on  receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage. 
JOUBERT  &  JOUBERT.   5S2  Flinden  St..  Melkouni*. 


Wilson's  Common- 
Sense  Ear  -  Drums 

MAKE  THE  DEAF  HEAR. 


The  Price  is  £1.  This  in- 
cludes pair  of  Drums,  fine 
nickel  Hemover,  and  also  an 
Inserter.  After  the  first  pair 
is  bought,  you  may  purchaae 
a  single  drum  at  any  time 
for  8/-,  but  the  pair  you  (jet 
at  nrst  will  last  quite  two 
years.  Do  not  ask  for  a  trial 
pair.  We  do  not  send  them 
out  on  trial,  so  they  are 
never  secondhand. 


ORDER     FORM. 

STAR  NOVKLTY  CO..  Australian  Buildinire. 
49   Elisabeth    St.,    Melbourne.    Vic. 

Please  send  Outfit  containing  a  pair  of 
Wilson  Goramon-sense  Kar-Drums.  an  Inserter, 
and  a  Remover,  for  wliicb  I  enclose  One 
Pound. 

Name 


Address! 

Send  Money  Order  or  Postal  Note.  If 
Bank-note  or  Sovereign  is  sent,  you  must 
register    it. 

R  R. 


Van  Houten^s 
Cocoa 


Best  and  Goes  Farthest. 


WEAVES 

Starchless 

Milh    Food 


Oldest  and  Still  the  Best. 


'■■i 


'i'bank   you   for  mentioning  Stead's  Review   when   writing   to   advertisers. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER, 


Conducted  by  Alex.  Jobson,  A.I. A. 


BARNET    GLASS    RUBBER    CO.    LTD. 


The  results  of  the  first  report  issued 
by  this  company  since  its  reconstruction 
in  April,  1914,  are  satisfactory.  The 
directors  at  that  date  considered  that 
with  more  capital  the  business  would  be 
capable  of  great  expansion.  With  this 
aim  in  view,  they  transferred  the  busi- 
ness to  a  new  company  of  the  same 
name.  The  holders  of  the  22,500  A 
cum.  pref.  8  per  cent.  £1  shares,  and  of 
the  30,000  B  cum.  pref.  8  per  cent.  £i 
shares,  received  share  for  share  on  the 
same  terms  m  the  new  concern.  The 
holders  of  the  22,500  ordinary  £1  shares 
received  two  new  ordinary  £i  shares  for 
every  share  held.  The  new  company 
took  over  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  old  company,  including  reserves  set 
down  at  £10,153  hi  the  April,  IQ14, 
prospectus,  though  from  the  June,  191 5, 
report  they  appear  to  have  been  £13,132. 
There  was  paid  by  the  new  company 
£22,500  for  goodwill,  the  consideration 
being  the  extra  shares  given  to  the  or- 
dinary shareholders. 

*         ♦         « 

The  object  of  the  reconstruction 
would  have  failed  in  the  first  place  had 
new  capital  not  been  obtained.  But  this 
was  secured  by  issuing  52,500  ordinary 
£1  shares  at  par,  which  were  all  sub- 
scribed and  duly  paid  up,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  32,195  shares,  on  which  5/- 
is  still  uncalled.  It  would  also  have 
failed  had  the  business  not  expanded 
and  the  profits  increased.  But  here 
again  the  directors  were  successful. 
The  gross  profits  for  the  fourteen 
months  from  April  30,  1914  (date  of  re- 
construction), to  June  30,  191 5,  were 
£84,000,  a  marked  improvement  over 
the  total,  £44,500,  shown  in  the  June, 
191 3,  year.  The  monthly  average  in 
one  case  was  £6000,  and  in  the  other 
£3700.  The  net  profits  also  rose  materi- 
ally, for,  though  the  June,  191 3,  net 
earnings   of   £11,015    (about   £918    per 


month),  were  easily  the  best  to  date,  the 
past  fourteen  months  earned  over 
£19,600  (£1400  per  month). 


A  still  better  test  as  to  whether  the 
results  of  the  past  fourteen  months  have 
justified  the  directors'  anticipations,  is 
the  percentage  of  net  profit  on  the 
assets  employed.  It  can,  of  course,  be 
only  an  approximate  test.  Still,  it  gives 
some  indication.  The  June,  191 3,  net 
profit  of  £11,015  '^^'as  8.3  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  total  assets  at  the  close 
of  that  year.  The  current  figure  of 
£19,603  is  7.8  per  cent,  per  annum  of 
the  total  assets  (including  goodwill 
£22,500)  at  June  30,  191 5,  and  8.7  per 
cent,  per  annum  not  including  good- 
will). Considering  the  general  condi- 
tions of  business  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  this  is  quite  a  satisfactory  re- 
sult, and  one  which  fully  justifies  the 
directors'  action  in  reconstructing  the 
company  and  obtaining  fresh  capital. 


The  only  persons  v.'ho  may  feel  at  all 
discontented  are  those  who  subscribed 
for  the  new  capital  of  £52,500.  They 
may  have  expected  10  per  cent,  or  even 
12I  per  cent,  (the  rate  paid  in  191 3), 
and  may  feel  injured  because  this  time 
they  only  get  8  per  cent,  per  annum. 
But  they  have  no  good  cause  for  com- 
plaint. In  the  April,  1914,  prospectus, 
the  directors  never  held  out  any  expec- 
tations of  \2\  per  cent,  per  annum  divi- 
dends. They  hoped  for  more  business 
and  presumably  for  greater  profits,  but 
made  no  promises  at  all  as  to  dividends. 
The  holders  of  the  original  ordinary 
shares  have,  however,  done  well.  They 
got  two  new  £1  shares,  each  carrying, 
this  time,  an  8  per  cent,  per  annum  divi- 
dend, for  every  old  £1  share,  on  which 
12\   per  cent,   per   annum   was   paid   in 
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1913.     The  preference  holders  got  their 
fixed  S  per  cent,  for  the  year  as  usual. 


The  directors  could  have  paid  a 
higher  rate  on  the  ordinary  shares  had 
they  thought  fit  to  do  so.  But  they  pre- 
ferred to  act  conservatively.  They  ac- 
cordiiigl)-  distributed  only  about 
;6^i 2,000  of  the  net  profits,  leaving  £76(X) 
for  reserve  purposes.  Of  this  sum 
£1868  was  added  to  the  reserve  fund, 
making  it  /"i 5.000,  and  the  balance  car- 
ried forward  in  the  profit  and'  loss  ac- 
count. There  are  accordingly  ])ublished 
reserve.^  of  over  ;^20,700,  within  /'1800 
of  the  ;^M.odwill  of  ;^22,500.  The  assets 
value  ol  the  ordinar\'  shares  is  therefore 
a  little  below  par.  The  preference 
shares  are,  of  course,  not  concerned  with 
this  slight  deficit,  nor  yet  with  anv  sur- 
plus, for  their  interest  in  the  assets  is 
limited  to  the  pa)iiicnt  of  their  capital. 


The  .issets  of  the  company  i^iJ^i9i.5cx), 
apart  from  goodwill)  consist  for  the 
most  ji.irt  of  stock  ;^74,6oo.  sundry 
debtors  almost  ;^50,ooo,  plant  nearl\- 
;^37,ocK),  and  freehold  and  buildings 
ir2i.3(x  I  There  is  al.so  about  i,7fOT  ca.sh 
in  hiiiul.  The  compan)-  now  owes 
;£'46,ooo,  about  ;^28oo  more  than  it  did 
two  years  ago.  This,  however,  is  pre- 
sumably due  to  the  increased  trade,  for 
over  i, ^g.oofj  of  this  liability  is  to  sun- 
dry creditors,  and  on  bills  payable.  The 
balance,  about  ;i{l"6700,  is  owing  to  the 
bank  on  the  building  account. 
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HEARNE'S 


BROiNCHITIS 
=  CURE  = 


^ 


IS  THE    FINEST    REMEDY    IN   THE    WORLD    FOR 

COUGHS,  GROUP  AND  GOLDS. 

THOSE  who  have  had  occasion  to  take  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  are 
astonished  at  its  Wonderful  Healing  Power.     Sufferers  from  Bron- 
chitis,  Cough,  Croup,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the 
Chest,  Hoarseness,  Difficulty  of  Breathing.  Stuffiness, 
Asthma,  experience  delightful  and  rapid  relief.     This 
medicine  is  particularly  valuable  to  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  Colds  on  the  Chest,  as  it  Strengthens  the  Lungs, 
and  renders  them  less  susceptible.    It  is  most  com'ort- 
ing  in  allaying  Irritation   in   the  Throat,   and   giving 
Strength  to  the  Voice,  and  for  this  reason  is  thoroughly 
appreciated    by   Clergymen,    Public    Speakers    and 
Singers.     It  does  not  allow  a  Cough   to  become 
Chronic,  and  in  this  respect  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable in  preventing  a  cold  from  developing 
into  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Pneumonia,  Pleurisy, 
or  Consumption.     No  house  should  be  with- 
out a  bottle  of  this  Wonderful  Remedy,  as 
taken  at  the  first  indication  of  a  Cold,  a 
dose  or  two  is  generally  sufficient.  A 
Cold  should  always  be  "nipped  in  the 
bud,"  or  serious  illness  may  follow. 


ITiank   you   for  mentioning  Stead's   Review   when   writing   to   advertisers 
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PATRON  :    KING    GEORGE    V. 

THE  OVER   SEAS  CLUB. 

OB/ECTS. 

1.  To  help  one  another. 

2.  To  render  individual  service  to  our  Empire,  if  need  be  to  bear  arms 

3.  To  insist  on  the  vital  necessity  to  the  Empire  of  British  supremacy  on 

the  sea. 

4.  To  draw  together  in  the  bond  of  comradeship  the  peoples  now  living^ 

under  the  folds  of  the  British  flag. 
The  Over  Seas'  Club  is  strictly  non-party,  non-sectarian,  and  recognises  no 
distinction  of  class.     Its  members  reside  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ouisuie  the 
United  Kingdom.     Membership  is  open  to  any  British  subject.  British-born  or 
naturalised. 


Naturally  at  a  time  like  this  the  Over 
Seas  Club  members  have  thrown  themselves 
wholeheartedly  into  every  patriotic  movement 
all  over  the  Empire.  Some  of  the  branches 
have  collected  larjfe  sums  of  money  for  the 
Patriotic  Funds,  the  Beljfian  Funds,  the 
Tobacco  for  Soldiers  Funds,  and  the  Aero- 
plane Fund.  The  idea  in  connection  with 
the  latter  fund  is  that  every  State  of  the 
Empire  shall  present  the  Home  Government 
with  the  latest  type  of  Vickers'  gun  plane, 
costing-  ^2250.  Last  month  six  of  these 
aeroplanes  had  been  provided,  and,  just  as  we 
go    to    press,    we    have    received    word    from 

United  Kingdom.— The  Organiser,  Over  Seas 
Club,  General  Buildings.  Aldwych, 
London,  W.C. 

Australia:  Victoria.— The  Secretary.  Over 
Seas  Club,  Flinders-street,  Mel- 
bourne. 

New  Soutki  Wales — Herbert  Easton, 
British  Immigration  League,  14 
Castlereagh-street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Queensland.— B.  F.  Madsen  (Hon.  State 
Secretary),  Railway  Department, 
Roma  Street,  Brisbane. 

South  Australia. — A.  E.  Davey,  Currie- 
street,   Adelaide. 


Mr.  H.  T.  Gould,  the  energetic  president  of 
the  Hobart  branch,  that  the  aeroplane  "  Tas- 
mania "  has  been  given  by  the  Government 
ot  Tasmania  to  the  Over  Seas  Club  Flying 
Corps.  The  kiray  Council  has  wired  its 
grateful  thanks  for  the  gift.  Tasmania  has 
led  the  way,  the  other  States  of  the  Common- 
wealth should  not  delay  in  following  so  good 
an  example. 

Many  people  are  anxious  to  join  an  asso- 
ciation of  the  nature  of  the  Over  Seas  Club 
just  now.  Full  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  following  : — 

Tasmania,— H.    T.    Gould,    J. P.    (Presi 
dent),    73    Liverpool-street,    Hobart; 
S.    Dobson-Hesp     (Hon.     Sec),     50 
Murray-street,    Hobart. 

West     Australia.— K.     Fairbridge,     Fair- 
bridge  Farm  School,  Pinjarrah. 

Now  Zealand. — J.  K.  Macfie  (Hon.  Dominion 
Secretary),  7g  Castle-street,  Dune- 
din. 

FIJI. — Captain  D.  Garner-Jones,  Government 
Schools,  Levuka. 


HILDYARD     PATENT     STEEL- 
WHEELED     WAGONS. 

Used  all  over  Australia.    Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wagoaa. 

Orchard  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons.      Tyres  any  widtb- 

Wheels  any  height.     Prompt  delivery. 

Send   for  Catalogue  to-day. 

HILDYARD     WAQON     WORKS, 
KENSINGTON,   MELBOURNE. 
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The  World  moves— We  must  move  with  it 

Every  subject    on    which    you    should    be    informed    is    constantly  changing — 

information  which  is  out  of  date  is  worse  than  none  at  all.     The  information 

you    generally    want    is    a    subject    of     current    issue — a  live   topic    of    to-day. 

The   only   Encyclopaedia    that    SOLVES   THIS    PROBLEM    is 
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Perpetual  loose  -Leaf 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


l6Researcli  Bureau  for  Special  Information 


The  Problem  Solved, 


RaC.  U.S.  Pat.  OSce. 

Tlwt  Bttk  Bar  aaJ  Nat  kat  —hti  tW  prabUr, 

Bound    in     12    Handsome    Volumef* 


In  1907,  Thomas  >el80in  4  Sjhs— eeiab- 
lished  for  over  a  hundred  years  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland  -perfected  and 
patented  a  Loose-Iveaf  Bii  d?r.  a  volume 
so  practicable  that  by  airuply  turnii>K 
a  nut  the  pages  are  loosened,  wlieii 
the  old,  obsolete  pages  can  be  easily 
removed,  and-  the  new  pages  subati- 
tut'Cd.  The  publishers  issue  to  aub- 
scrib«re,  twice  a  year,  not  less  than  230 
revised  pages  each — in  March  and  in 
October — ^thereby  making  Nelson's 
Kiicyclopsedia  ahrayg  Tieir  and  abreast 
of  the  times. 


NcUan'i  Falcated  LoMe-Leaf  Biediag  Device. 

The    Authority    vHrith   Authorities. 

Nelson's  Perpetual  Loose-Leaf  Encyclopaedia   and    Research   Bureau  for   Special  Informa 
tion  is  an  authority  in  all  parts  of   the   civilised   world.      It  is  used   by  the  King  of   England, 
President  of   the    United  States,  Emperor   of   China,  Mikado    of  Japan,    Viceroy   of   India, 
Premier    of   Canada,    Chief    Departments    of     the    Government,     Universities.     Colleges 
Libraries,  Schools  an  1  Educational  Iristitutiori';  everywhere  throughout  Australasia. 

THE   MOST  PRACTICAL   AND   USEFUL  GIFT.  Write   to   us  and   learn  how  you  can 
place  Nelson's  Perpetual   Loose-Leaf   Encyclopaedia   in   the   home  for  a    present,  on 


MEUBOtKNE 


Nelfton's  maintains  Permanent  Editorial  SfalTs  ,  NELSON'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU  for  Scientific 
in  New  York,  Edinburgh,  and  Montreal.  'I'he  Edi-  and  Special  Infornnti>n  is  the  only  institution 
tor-in-Chieif  is  John  H.  Pinley,  Ph.D..  LL.D.,  Pre-  of  its  kind,  and  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
aident  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  |  Thomas  Xelsau  &  Sons  for  the  special  service 
the  Canadian  Editor  is  William  Peterson.  LL.D.,  I  of  the  subscribers  to  Nelson's  Perpetual  l-oieo- 
C.M.G.,  Principal  of  McGill  University,  Montreal,  I  Leaf  Encyclop-t'di  i.  It  guarantees  to  furnish  ali 
Canada;  and  the  European  Editor  is  George  i  the  information  that  is  av  liljihlc  in  t*:*  civijisco 
Sandeman,  M.A.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  |  world. 

ANSWERS    EVERY    QUESTION    AND    IS    PERPETUALLY  NEW. 

NELSON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  contaiai  tbe  latest  iaformatioa  on  the  most  important  labjectt  of   curreat  interest,  soch 
as    Water    Transportation,    Traininf    of    the    Blind,    Gunpowder,   Liquid    Gases,  Child    Labour,    AlumiDlum.     Anaesthesia. 
Canals,  Water  Power,  Earopeao  War  to  March  15,   1915,    Panama  Canal,  Advertising,  and  Ibousaads  of   subjects  that 

cannot  be  found  in  any    other    Encrclopaedia.     This    has    been    made    pouible   and    practicable    onlr    by    means    of 

I'HB 
SfANUAKD 
Pi  BLISHlSi;  Co 


the  payment  of  only  £L 

Sole    Australasian    Agents 


The  Standard  Publishing  Co.  Pty-  Ltd. 


100  Flinders  St.,  Melbonrne.     19  Hunter  St.,  Sydney. 
13  Franklin  Street,  Adelaide. 


Please    send     me 

pi)rif.ilio     contain- 

ini;       sampie       p.iges 

;iiul     full     iiifornia;i>'ii 

of      Nr.LSi-NS      Pei.i'1-H  AL 

Loose- Leak       Encyclopaedia 


AND       llESJAUi  H      BlKEAl         FOK 

Special  Inkokmaiion.     This    in- 
curs   no     obligation    on     my 
part. 
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ANTHONY  HORDERNS'  for  the 

White  Sewing  Machines. 

World  Renowned.       Light  Running. 


Tberc  ii  no  better  Mickine  made  than  tbc  World - 
Renowned  WHITE,  which  combines  simplicity, 
qaalitj  and  economy  with  faithful  construction  and 
elegant  finish,  and  embraces  all  that  stands  for 
efficiency  in  Sewing  Machines. 

Buy    the    WHITE  - 

To  tarn  ont  more  and  better  sewing  with  less  labour. 

For  its  light  running,   easy  sewing  qualities. 

For  its  fine  mechanical  adjustment. 

For  its  beauty  of  construction  and  durability. 

For  its  incomparable  labonr-saring  deTices,  which 
are  exclnsirely  WHITE.  For  example,  its  tension 
indicator,   etc. 

For  its  attachments  and  improred  features,  which 
enable  an  unfinished  piece  of  work  to  be  removed 
and  replaced  at  will. 


The  WHITE  Vibrating  Shuttle  Machines,  as 
illustrated,  are  elegantly  constructed,  fitted  with 
an  Automatic  Lift,  l)y  means  of  which  the 
simple  raising  of  the  cover  brings  the  head  of 
the  Machine  automatically  up  into  position 
ready  for  use.  Each  Machine  has  nickel-plated 
head  wheel,  hanging  centre  panel,  and  drawers 
at  each  side,  with  beautiful  swell  front  furni- 
ture—the most  attractive  style  yet  brought  out. 

All  WHITE  Machines  are  fitted  with  ball 
bearings,  and  supplied  with  a  full  set  of  the 
latest  style  steel  attachments. 

No.    24V.     with     2    Drawers. 

£6    12ii.    6d. 
No.    25V.    as    illuatrated.    with    A 

Draw^ers.   £7. 
No.    27V.    a*    illuatrated.    with    S 

Drawers.    £7     1 5s. 

Packiaf  for  Ike  Caaatry,  2«.  M.  astra. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Price  Ust  of 

SEWISG    MACniNtS, 

Posted  FREE  on   request. 


Anthony   Hordern   &   Sons  Ltd., 

Only    Universal    Providers, 
NtW   PAUCE   EMPORIIM,      ^      BRICKriElD   HILL,   SYDNEY. 
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